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AXD THE EARTH BROUGHT FORTH GRASS, AND 
HERB YIELDING SEED AFTER HIS KIND, AND 
THE TREE YIELDING FRUIT, WHOSE SEED WAS 
IN itself; AND GOD SAW THAT IT WAS GOOD. 
GEN. I. 12. 

If an author, who should undertake to explain the 
proportion of aYchitecture, were to trouble us with 
a long preface, to prove that every house we see must 
have been the work of some man, because no house 
could possibly build itsejf, or rise into form by acci- 
dent ; I presume, we should all be of opinion, that he 
might have spared this part of his labour. It seems 
equally superfluous to insist, that the structure of na- 
ture could not raise itself; the cases being exactly pa- 
rallel, and both selP-evident to common sense. There 
is a sort of sense,^ which pretends to discover, not on* 
ly that the argument is necessary, but that the proof 
is deficient We trust, however, that such neither is, 
nor ever will be common. If there really be such a 
thing as speculative or philosophical atheism, that doc- 
trine must be the individual point, in which the affec- 
tation of wisdom meets the extremity of folly : and it 
would be loss of time to reason with it. We tlierefore 
take it upon the authority of the text, that herbs, trees, 
fruits and seeds, are the work of God; and the pre- 
sent 9ccasioa recjuires ys to consider how, %xid in 

VOL. IV, ^ B 



2 The Religious Use of serm. i . 

what respects, this work is gpod^ and displays the yt^i^- 
dom of the great Creator. 

The goodness ascribed to this part of the creation i» 
evidently not moral but natural : it means, that the 
several articles of the vegetable kingdom have thatsotrt 
of goodness of which they are capable j that they are 
beautiful and perfect in their kinds; wonderful in 
their growth; sufficient in their powers and proper- 
ties ; and beneficial in their uses. In these capacities 
we are to consider them; and to observe how the wis^ 
dom of the Creator is manifested. 

First, in the form and structure of vegetables. 

Secondly, in the manner of their growth. 

Thirdly, in their natural uses, for meat and medicine. 

Fourthly, in their moral uses; fi>r the advancement 
pf hviman pruflence g^nd religious faith. 

Her^s and flow^r§ ipay be regarded by some persona 
^ objects of irjjfgrior consideration in philosophy; but 
eyery thing my§t bd grQat which hath God for its au*- 
tbpn To l^im all the parts of nature are equally re- 
lated. Thq flowers of the earth can raise our thopgbts 
Uptq the Creator of the world as effectually as the stars 
pf h^siven : s^nd till we make this use of both, we can- 
not be said to think properly of either. The contem- 
plation of natvire should always be seasoned with a ^ 
mixture of clpvotion; the highest faculty of the hiimaii 
Oiind ; by which alone contemplation is improved, and 
dignified, 2^nd directed to its proper object. To joia 
^hfe^e together i§ the design of our present meeting J 
and wh^n they are joined, "may ^hey never more be 
pu^ asuad^r ! 

In ^he formra^ndj sitructure of plants, with the pra- 
yi^ion for their growth and increase, there is a store of 
laaMef wl)ich would more than fill a philosophical trea-. 
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SERM. I. Botanical Phil6s(fphif. Jj 

treatise: I rtust therefore contttit niyseff with tratitig, 
scmie of the outlines of so large a subject. ' 

Thie first thing that ertgages the curiosity of matt 
and tempts him to bestow so much of his Ikbout and 
attention upon this part of the creation, is the beiutf- 
ftl form and Splendid attire of plants. They ^ho 
practise this labour know how delightful it is. It 
seems to l^e^tore mart in his fellen state to a participa- 
tion of that felicity, which he enjoyed while innoceiit 
in Paradise, * 

When we cast our eyes upon this patt of naturb, it 
is first observable that, herbs and trees compose & 
scene so ajrreeable to the sight, because they are in- 
vested with that green colour, which, being exactly ift 
the middle of the spectrum of the coloured rays 6f light 
is tempered to a mildness which the eye can beat^» 
The other brighter and more simple colours are spa- 
ringly bfestbwed on the flowers of plants ; and which; 
if diffused over all their parts, would have been tod 
glaring, and consequently offensive. The smaller and 
ihore elegant part^ are adorned with that brightnesi 
which attracts the admiration without endangering thd 
setise. 

But while the eye is delighted with the colouring 6^ 
a flower, the reason may be still more engaged with 
the natural iise and design qf a flower in theoecdnomy 
of vegetation. The rudiment of the fruit, when youh^ 
and terider, rfequirfes some covering to protect it ; and 
accordingly, the* flower-leaves surround the seat of 
fructification ; wh^n the sun is warm, they are expand* 
ed by ift tely?, to give the infant fruit the benefit 6f the 
heat : id forward its groWth when the sun sets, aftfdf 
thef cold of the eventhg prevails, the flower-leaves na^ 
turally close, that the air of the night may not injure 
the seed-yesseL As tht fruttificfittion advances, and 

i»2 
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the changes of the air are no longer hurtful, the flower- 
leaves have answered their end, and so they wither 
and fall away. How elegant therefore, as well as ap- 
posite, is that allusion in the Gospel ; I say unto you^ 
that Solomon in all his glory was not arrayed like one 
of these*: for the flower, which is the glory of the lily 
and other plants, is literally and physically a raiment 
for the clothing of the seed-vessel! And a raiment it 
18, whose texture surpasses all the laboured productions 
of art for the clothing of an eastern monarclj. The 
finest works of the loom and the needle, if examined 
%vith a microscope, appear so rude and coarse, that a 
savage might be ashamed to wear them : but when the 
work of God in a flower is brought io the same test, we 
see how fibres, too minute for the naked eye, are com- 
posed of^others still more minute ; and they of others ; 

, till the primordial threads or first principles of the 
texture are utterly undiscernible ; while the whole 
substance presents a celestial. radiance in its colouring, 
ivith a richness superior to silver and gold : as if it 
were intended for the clothing of an angel. The whole 
creation does not afford a more splendid object for mi- 
nute examination than the leaves and filaments of 
flowers ; even of some flowers which look obscure, and 
promise little or nothing to the naked eye. 

But besides this richness of substance and colour^ 
there is an elegance of design in the whole form and 
disposition of a plant, which human artists, in orna- 
mental works, are always studious to imitate* Their 
leaves,' and branches and flowers, are thrown about 
with that ease, and turned into beautiful lu;M5av ^^ ^^ 

--to charm the eye with a variety of flexure, ^nd con- 
vince us that all the excellence of art o^ust take its 
pattern from nature. 

• Matt. vi. 29. 
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The parts generally observable in plants, arearoot> 
a stalk, branches, leaves, flowers, fruit and seeds^ 
succeeding eaeh other in their order, and all seeming 
necessary to one another. But under the directibnfof 
divine wisdom, vegetable life is carried on in every 
possible form, and the end of fructification is attained, 
while the means seem to be wanting: as if Providence 
meant to shew us, that it is not confined to any parti- 
cular means ; and that the work of God in this respect 
essentially differs from the work of man. The Ferns, 
have neither stalks, nor branches, nor flowers, but 
conaist of single leaves on their pedicels, with seeds up- 
on the backs of them. The flower of the dwarf This- 
tle sits upon the ground without a stalk; while the 
Torch-thistle, has nothing but a stalk, like the staff of 
a spear. The Melon-thistle is all fruit ; the Opuntia, 
or Indian flo:, all leaf: and whilst the various fruits 
are produced from the germens of their respective 
flowers, the Fig tree. gives us its fruit without any such 
concurrence, and incloses the flowers themselves. The 
Tuber ^err^, or Truffle, has neither leaf, stem, branch, 
flower, nor seed ; nothing but a globular root, which 
thrives under ground, and does not appear to be fed 
by fibres like other roots ; yet it increases and multi- 
plies. 

It is a general rule in nature, that plants which have 
the same characters have ^ke qualities ; but where this 
rule would teach us to expect a poison, we find a 
plant with an agreeable odour and wholesome nourish* 
ment ; as in the Solanum Escukjitum^ which is of a 
deadly race, with all the external characters of a . 
night-shade. Are we not hence to learn, that quality 
does not arise from configuration, or from any necesn 
sity of nature ; but follows the will and wi^doip of tl^€^ 
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CrQajtor; who to every plant, as to every roan, divideth 
severally as lie will ? 

It seems essential to trees, that they should be fix- 
^ iq the earth, and draw their nourishment from it; 
l^Ut sonie will have no communication with the earth ; 
affixing themselves in a strange manner to the wood of 
lyher trees, and subsisting upon their juices; yet pre- 
serving their own peculiar nature and complexion. 

. Flowers are commonly expanded by the heat of the 
i|iin.; but some are opened in the evening. when others- 
arfi. closed ; and. br.eak forth at midnight; particularly 
oqe, which is the the glory of the vegetable creation ; 
like the. nightingale, which delights the ear of men, 
aad display;s its skill, without a rival, while other bird^ 
ai'je silent and at rest. 

, When we survey the plants of the sea, how discern- 
ible is that wisdom which hath provided for their sub- 
sistence and safety in that element! Such as have 
broajd, leaves, and would be forced from- their station 
by tides. or. storms, if their roots were fi^^ed into ai> 
earthy bottom, aro^^astened by the root to weighty 
stpnes and pebbles ; where., instead , of being driven 
about at random by the agitations of the water, they 
lie safe at. anchor. That they may not Ije bruised by 
lying prostrate on the ground, they a'"' rendered pow- 
erfully huoyaut, and kept, in an erect position,, by 
means of/lai'ge vesicles of air, variously disposed about? 
their leaves or. their stalks, asthedifferenceof tbeiiform 
and strnciure- may require. A. similar, provision for 
U^eir pre^iexvatipa is observable in many of: the plants 
which grcsw upon thq land. Such. as are .tender and 
fl^^xiWjB, ajid jipt to trail upon the ground, are furnish- 
ed 'with spiral tendrils, or other, like means^ by which 
ibfsy Jay i)old oCsucix other plants. ascare.fiim. and up- 
right What an useful lesson is this to hunian society ! 
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where, according to the analogy of nature, the strong 
ought to support the weak, and the defenceless should 
rest securely upon the powerful. How ditterent a 
place would the world be, if this example were religi- 
ously followed ! 

And. now if there are so many effects of the divine 
wisdom vjsible to us who are confined in a climate re* 
BDiote from the sun ; what opportunities must they have/ 
what wonders of the Lord must they see, who go dawn 
to the sea in ships^ and make their obsei^vations in hap- 
pier regions ; where the sun, the soil, the air; all things* 
being different, vegetation is on a much larger scal^ 
and presents many grand and glorious objects which 
can never come to our sight ! 

In speaking of the growth of plants, which is the se- 
cond thing to be considered, I must forbear to attempt 
a. theory. The first particular which meets us is that 
spoken of in the text ; that herbs and trees carry their 
seeds in themselves : from whence it seems deducible, 
that the primeval tree or plant, which was contempo- 
rary with the first father of mankind, included all the? 
trees that should proceed from it to the end of time ; 
go that the seed which is growing into an herb at this 
day is but an evolution of something which subsisted 
in the firft plant at the creation. How to get clear of 
this consequence we do not see ; and to pursue it wer 
are notable; our imagination is bewildered and lost in 
the idea of such a succession ; the rudiments of a fa*^ 
ture forest included in a single acorn ! 

It is not so far beyond us to observe, how the ele- 
ments in their several capacities are made subservient 
to the life and increase of plants. The soil on which 
they grow" con tains a mixture of principles, wisel^'tcin* 
pered together, which supply vegetables with matter 
f pr tbeir npurishment ; and their root with it4 fibrea 
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and lacteals, which takes in this nourishment, an-* 
;5wers the same purpose as the stomach in animals. 
Water is the vehicle which conveys this nourishment 
into their vessels : while the sun and air, expanding 
and contracting,' keep up an oscillatory motion analo- 
gous to that of respiration. 

It is now allowed, that th^re is both a vital circula- 
tion of the juices in vegetables, and a large per]5pira- 
tion from their pores : which latter is become a subject 
of great curiosity and importance, from the success* 
ful labours of those who have cultivated this part of na- 
tural philosophy. The circulation in plants is strong 
in the spring, and languid in the winter ; in some it 
is so forcible and abundant, that if their vessels are 
opened at an improper season, they will bleed to death, 
as when an artery is divided in the human body. If 
the finer spirit evaporates from a plant, and it has no 
fresh supply, it becomes instantly flaccid and fading, 
as an animal body dies with the departure of its breath. 

The process of vegetation is forwarded in a wonder- 
ful manner by the vicissitude of day and night, and 
the changes of the weather. The heat of the sun 
raises a moist, elastic vapour, which fills and expands 
certain vessels in plants, and so gradually enlarges 
their bulk ; while the colder air of the night condenses 
and digests the matter which has been raised, and so 
confirms the work of the day. We complain of cold 
blasts and clouded skies, by the intervention of which 
' vegetation rapidly advancing is suddenly stopped and 
seems stationary : but this may be wisely ordained by 
Providence ; the growth of herbs may be too hasty ; 
they are weak in substance, if they are drawn forward 
too fast. A cold season prevents this too hasty growth ; 
as itf the moral world some seasonable disappointment 
msLf'&^i^ 9 salutary check to an aspiring mind^ and es- 
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taBlish it in wisdom aud patience. Even the rougii- 
est motions of the elements have their use. Winds 
and storms, which agitate the body of trees find herbs^ 
loosen the earth about their roots, and make way for 
their fibres to multiply, ^nd to strike more kindly into 
the soil, to find ftew nourishment. Thus is nature 
more eflfectually progressive when it seems to be stati- 
onary or even retrograde ; and all things work together 
for good; which they could never do but under the 
foresight and direction of an all-wise Providence. 

But above all, the showers of heaven, coqqurring 
with the sun, promote the work of veigetation. They 
keep the matter of the soil soluble, and consequently 
moveable ; for salts cannot act but in a state of solu- 
tion; they furnish matter for an expansive vapoutt 
which acts internally and externally; and, what is but lit- 
tle understood, though equally worthy of admiration, the 
rain brings down with it an invigorating ethereal spirit 
from the clouds, which gives it an efficacy far beyond 
all the waterings which human labour can administer. ^ 
It is here in the kingdom of nature as in the kingdom 
of grace ; nothing can succeed without a blessing from 
heaven : Every good gift and every perfect gift is, 
from above yCnd Cometh d&wnfrom the Father of lights *• 
How commonly do we see, that some seeds which lie 
still in the ground, and cannot be made to stir by all 
the waterings dfart, will suddenly start up to life as 
soon as they are touched by a watering from the hea- 
vens ! Such is the diffisrence between the gifts of God 
and the gifts of man. 

But, thirdly, the goodness of God, as well as his 
power and wisdom, is displayed in the uses of plants ; 
and it is rather a matter of duty than of curiosity to 
consiipler them attentively. It is the wisdom of naao 

• James ulj. , • 
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tc>. learn the ivill of God from the state of nature, as 
well as from the pages of revelation ; and it is his hap- 
piness to follow it vrhen known. According to the 
state of nature, a preference seems to be given to ve- 
getable diet. For the useful and harmless cattle, 
which either feed man m ith their milk, or assist him in 
bis labours, nothing is provided but a vegetable or 
farinaceous diet. Animal food is proper to wild beasts 
of fierce and savage natures ; and the man who abuses 
it is too pearly allied to that class of animals. The 
beasts distinguished by the Levitical Law as proper 
and wholesome to man are very few. The inhabitants 
of the waters, which supply a more temperate diet, 
are administered tq us in much greater variety ; but 
the luxuriance of nature is found in the vegetable 
kingdom; where the roots, leaves, fruits, and seeds of 
plants, afford all thatis most tempting to the eye, grateful.- 
tb the taste, and desirable to the appetite. The sweet- 
e*st food in the world, which is Honey, is a composition 
elaborated by the bee from the flowers of vegetables, 
"ithe emblematical horn of plenty is not stored with 
Ijeasts; fowls, and fishes, but with herbs and fruits for 
thie sustenance and delight of man. The eflicacy of a 
vegetable diet, for preserving the body in health, and 
tbe mind iii a clear and temperate sta^t^e, hath in all 
agfes been confirmed by the experience -of the wise and 
good. The greatest instances of longevity have been 
found among the virtuous and the recluse, who feasted 
cffe the* herbs and roots which their own hands had cul- 
tivated. 

,0f the goodness and wisdom of God we have far- 
ther 'Evidence ip the medicinal herbs. If men obtain 

* 

th6 reputation of wisdom by a judicious application 
df tbJsixl to the tiire of dfseases ; what must that origi- 
nal wisdom be^ which 'g&ve thfefii their forms and their 
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faqulties ! The Lordj saith the son of Sirach, hath 
created medicines out Qf the earth, and he that is^ise 
will not despise them*. When he considers who is' 
the author of them, he will be perstiaded, that, if un- 
(ferstoodj they must be found more safe in their use, 
than the preparations of huiiianarf; he will there- 
fore respect their virtues, and give them the prefer- 
ience which is due to them. 'J'here is certainly 9? 
momentum in mineral preparations, which produces* 
sudden and great etFects ; but their power approaches 
too near to violence: while the vegetable medicines,* 
prfjained to be such by the Creator, are-more conge- 
nial to the human constitution ; and thus a reasonable 
alliance is preserved between the medicine of man a«d* 
the diet of man ; but we never eat minerals, though 
we use them in medicine : often with some good, and* 
l^so wiih the danger of some bad effect The mineral 
materials of a voltrano will warm us, as the fuel of 
finy other fire ; but at the same time they may sufFacate* 
us, or send down ruin upon our heads. 

What possible modification of minerals can chemis* 
try exhibit, which will quiet a distempered agitation of 
the nerves, and lessen tlie sensation of pain, which 
would otherwise be insupportable? But this desirable 
effect is wonderfully produced by the medicinal juicer 
of the poppy» The learned know that there are seve-» 
ral effects in medicine, which are never to be obtained^ 
but from vegetables ; and so persuaded are they of a 
specifi^C) salutary power in them, that they apply fop 
help- even to such plants as are poisonous. That the^ 
poisonous plants have' their use, we must presirme,^ 
because they have the same divine Author with the rest-^ 
Ecery , Creature of God is good in its proper capacity; 
but \l wei 0»stake its capaci ty^ we shall abuse it' Pdi<<- 
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sonous herbS; from their great power, may do service 
jpternally, in very small quantities ; but we should 
rather suppose, from what we have lieard and seen, 
that they were intended chiefly for external applicati* 
on ; in \thich they can perform wonders ; and medi- 
cine might perhaps be improved, if more experiments, 
were made in this way. Byt, it is not my province to 
enlarge here, and I have nothing but a goqd meaning 
to plead for proceeditig thus far. 

It is ijow to be observed, lastly, that the same wis- 
dpro, which ordained the vegetable creation for the 
natjural use of feeding and healing the l)ody, hath ap- 
pUed.it also to a moral or intellectual use, for the en* 
larging of our ideas, and the enlightening of our un- 
derstandings. It joins its voice in the universal chorus 
of all created thinus, and to the ear of reason cele* 
brates the wisdom of the Almighty Creator. As the 
heavens, from day unto day, and from-night unto night, 
declare the glory of God, ^o do the productions of the 
earth, all trees and herbs, in their places and seasons 
speak the same language; from the climates of the 
Borth to the torrid regions of the south, and from the 
winter to the spring and the harvest. 

The Holy Scripture hath many wise, and some beau- 
liful allusions to the vegetable creation, for moral and 
religious instruction. The most ancient piece of this 
sort is the parable oi Jot ham in the book oi Judges ; 
where the dispositions and humours of men, and their 
effects in society, are illustrated by the different na- 
tures of trees. On occasion o{ Abimelech^s treachery, 
Jotham tells the people, under the form of a fable, that 
the trees went forth to anoint them a king ; and when 
all the good and honourable, as the olive, the fig-tree, 
i^nd the vine, declined the trouble of ruling in. so-^ 
ciety, the bramble offered his services, and invited 
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them to tt'ust in his shadow*. Thus it happened in the 
c^se of Abimelech: and doth not experience shev<^ us 
at this day, that the moral is still good ? that the 
worst, and most worthless, are always the most for- 
ward to thrust themselves into power, and promise 
great things ; how. safe and happy we should be un- 
der their shadow ! As ^f brambles, of a nature to tear 
the skin, and draw blood from every part of the body, 
and fit for nothing but to be burned out of the way, 
could form an agreeable shade for the people to sit 
under. The good and the virtuous, who are fruitful 
and happy in themselves, would be deprived of their 
internal comforts by the hurry and danger which at- 
tend the possession of power: but bad men who have 
DO source of content and enjoyment within themselves, 
are always so forward to seek it without themselves, 
and would turn the world upside down, or tear its in- 
habitants to pieces, to satisfy their own ambition. 
When circumstances conspire to bring those into ac- 
tion who are most vl^orthy of power, then people sit 
undtr the vinCy and under the Jig-tree^ in the enjoy- 
ment of peace and plenty. 

Our blessed Saviour, with a like allusion, hath re- 
ferred us to the natural state and condition of plants 
and flowers; thence to learn the unprofitableness of 
that anxiety and distrust, with which we sUtc after the 
things of this world. Consider the lilies^ how they 
grow — If so God clot he^ the grass of the field, shall he 
not much more clothe y6u'\ ? As if he had said : "You 
admire the beautiful clothing of a flower ; and indeed 
it is worthy of all admiration ; *he God on whom you 
depend is the author of its wonderful contexture ; 
whence you ought to learn, that if he hath bestowed 
this rich attire upon the inferior part of the creation, 

* Se^ Judges ix. 8, 4c. f Matt. vi. 2S. 
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itie graM of the field, ^o fiftding and traifisient, tie wj9l 
never leave you unprovided who are made fotr eter* 

Tlie accidents to which plants are expc^^d in itieir 
growth, afford matter for the beautifal and instructive 
parable of the sower, which conveys as much in afevr 
plain words, as a volume could do ill any other form^. 
The seed of God's word, when it is sown by a preach- 
etf may fall into an honest and good heart, as the 
iced of the sower into a happy, fruitful soil ; oi" it May 
light among the thorns of worldly cares, and the rank 
weeds of worldly pleasures, which, springing up with 
it, will choke it, and render it unfiiuitful ; or it may 
fall into an hasty, impatient mind, like seed upon d 
shallow, rocky soil, where it hath no depth of earthy 
and so cannot endure when the heat of the sun dries 
it. Other minds are open to the ways of thfe world in 
public or fashionable life, and unguarded against th§ 
dangers of sin ; so are exposed to the depredations of 
evil spirits, \* hich rob them of what they had heard ; aS 
birds of the air pick up without fear or molestation the 
seeds which are scattered by the side of a public road. 

The transient nature of plants and flowers has given 
occasion to many striking representations of the bre-» 
irity and vanity of this mortal life. " As the leaves 
•' wither ^pjl fall away from the trees, and others sud-* 
•* ceed, so," saith an ancient poet, ** are the gene^ 
•* rations of men -f*.** 

* Matt. xiii. 3, &c. 

Horn. II, {. I4ff^ 

Like leaves on trees the race of man. is found, 
Kow green in youth, now withering on the ground* 

Pope's Homtt, b. 6. 1. iBlm 
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How sublime and affecting is that reflection in the 

book of Job — " Man that is born of a WQip^n hath 

but a short time to live, and is full of misery; be 

Cometh up like a flower, and is cut down *:" In thq 

same ^guratiye language doth the Psalmist speai^ of 

the flourishing state of man }i^ youth,, and his decay 

in the time of age : '^ In the morning they are like tbe 

grass which groweth up, in the morning it flourisbeth 

and groweth up ; in the evening it is cut down and 

withered." To cure u? of our confidence in the? 

wealth and prosperity of this world, and make way 

for the serious temper pf the Gospel, nothing can be 

more expressive and rhetorical than that sejitence of 

St. James : " Let the brother of low degree rejoice in 

that he is exalted ; bat the rich in that he is made low: 

because as the flower of the grass he shall pass away: 

for the sun is no sooner, risen with a burning heat, but 

it withereth the grass, and the flower thereof falleth,^ 

and the grace of the fashion of it perisheth ; so shall 

thfi rich man fade away in bis ways :" that is he shall 

decay in his prosperity, as the flower fades the sooner 

for the epjoym.ent of the sun-shine. 

The reviving of seeds and roots buried in the earth, 
ttiough so cqrpp(iQa a fact, is yet so wonderful, that it 
if more th^an a figure^ it is a pledge and assurance 
tl^at the dead ^l^a^ll r^i^ agaitv In every spring nature 
presents us wit(i a gejaeral resurrection in the vegeta- 
ble world, after a temporary death and burial in the 
winter. The root that lies dormant under the ground 
ifi a prisoner of kope^ and waits for the return of the 
vernal sun« ]f it{ could 3peak, it might repeat (and to 
the ear o^ faith i| does repeat) those words of the apos- 
lS^.*—Q gfcsoA t^Hre is thy victory f So plainly doth 
^%6t4i%^f; t^tijum p^^ this doctirina of tbe^ resurrec- 

• Joh. xiv* 2. 
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tion, that the man is supposed to be senseless, who 
does not make this use oi li^^ihou fool^ it is not quick- " 
ened^ except it die. 

I would now only observe, after what hath been 
«a,id, that a right use of our present subject in all its 
parts, must contribute to the dignity, and to the hap- 
piness of man. How innocently, and how pleasantly 
is he entertained, who in cultivating the various pro- 
ductions of the earth, hath the elements working with 
him, and assisting him to perfect his flowers and fruits, 
and raise a Paradise around him ! What a rational 
and noble employment it is, to trace the effects of di- 
vine wisdom in a survey of the vegetable kingdom ; in 
the beautifijl forms of plants, their endless variety, the 
configuration of their organs, the distinction of their 
characters ; the places of their inhabitation, by land, 
by sea^ in rivers and in lakes, on rocks and mountains, 
in the fields, the^pastures, and the woods : with their 
successions from the spring to the summer, from the 
summer to the autumn : their appearances by day and 
by night I 

How proper is it to use them for health and for 
temperance, as the wise have done, and as the Crea- 
tor, ever mindful of the sum of our happiness, hath 
appointed ! What a respectable benefactor is he to 
mankind, who discovers their virtues in medicine, and 
applies them to the relief of the miserable ; an office 
ever grateful to a benevolent mind ! 

But happiest of all is he, who having cultivated 
herbs and trees, and studied their virtues, and applied 
them for his own, and for the connnon benefit, rises 
from thence to a contemplation of the great Parent of 
^ood, whom he sees and adores in these his glorious 
works. The world can shew us a more exalted cha- 
racter than that of a truly religious philosopher, who 
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delights to turn all things to the glory of God : who 
frflin the objects of his sight derives improvement to 
his mind, and in the glass of things temporal sees the 
image of things eternal. Let a man have all the world 
can give him ; he is still miserable, if he has a grovel- 
ing, unlettered, indevout mind : let him have his 
gardens, his fields, his woods, and his lawns, for gran- 
deur, ornament, plenty and gratification; while at 
the same time God is not in all his thoughts. And 
let another have neither field nor garden ; let him on- 
ly look at nature with an enlightened mind ; a mind 
which can see and adore the Creator in his works; can 
consider them as demonstrations of his power, his wis- 
dom, his goodness, his truth : this man is greater 
as well as happier, in his poverty, than the other ia 
his riches. The one is but little higher than a beast: 
the other but little lower than an angeK 

We ought therefore to praise those who in their 
life-time made this use of the natural world, and grate* 
fully to remember that piety which directed our minds 
to an annual commemoration of God's wisdom in the 
works of the vegetable creation; a great subject; in 
discoursing on which, I have only scattered some 
seeds, to be opened and perfected by your future me- 
ditation : in which may the grace of God assist us all, 
through Jesus Christ our Lord, &c. 
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AND COD MADE THE BEAST OF THE EARTH ATTER 
HIS KIND, AND CATTLE AFTER THEIll KIND, AND, 
EVERY THING THAT CREEPETH UPON THE EARTH 
Al'TER HIS kind: and god saw THAT IT WAS 
GOOD. OEN. I. 25. 

When the works of God were finished, bis eye 
surveyed them, and saw that they were good ; that 
they were perfect in their construction, and capa- 
ble of answering all the ends to which they were ap- 
pointed. As far as man can observe this goodness in 
the works of nature, and see the mind of the Creator 
in the creature, so far he sees things as God sees 
them, and becomes partaker of a divine pleasure. 

On a former occasion, I endeavoured to point out 
ROtne of that goodness which is found in the vegetable 
kingdom*; from whence I shall now proceed to the 
nninuilj with a desire to trace the same goodness in the 
Structure, qualities, and oeconomy of living creatures : 
but confining myself chiefly to those spoken of in the 
tcxti beasts and cattle. 

When vegetable and animal life are compared, dif- 
Ibront things are to be admired, but nothing is to be 
profoiTcd ; for the wisdom of the Creator, being infi- 
{\\iVi is every where equal to itself: to its works no- 

* He« llie preceding Sermon on the Jicligious Use ef Botanical 
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thing can be added with advantage nothing can be ta« 
ken from them without loss. All things are perfect in 
their several kinds, and possessed of that goodness or 
sufficiency which must be found in every work of God. 
Yet there is a visible series or scale in the natural 
creation ; where those derivative powers which are in 
the creature, rise from the lower to the higher, and 
keep ascending regularly till we can follow them no 
farther. When we pass from a lower to an higher or- 
der of beings, some new faculty presents itself to our 
admiration. Thus, betwixt plants and animals there 
are essential differences, which immediately strike us. 
A plant is a system of life, but insensitive, and fixed 
to a certain spot. An animal bath voluntary motion^ 
s^Qse, or perception, and is capable of pain and plea- 
sure. Yet in the construction of each there are 
some general principles which very obviously connect 
them. It is literally as well as metaphorically true, 
that trees have limbs, and an animal body branches. 
A vascular system is also common to both, in the chan- 
nels of which life is maintained and circulated. Whea 
the trachea, with its branches in the lungs, or the veins 
and arteries, or the nerves, are separately represent- 
ed, we have the figure of a tree. The leaves of trees 
have a fibrous and a fleshy part; their bark is a co- 
vering, which answers to the skin in animals. An ac- 
tive vapour pervades them both, and perspires from 
both, which is necessary to the preservation of health 
and vigour. 

The parallel might be extended to their wounds and 
distempers : but we must not be too minute, when 
our purpose is rather to raise devqtion than to satisfy 
curiosity. However, it ought not to be omitted, that 
the vis vitie, or involuntary, mechanical force of ani- 
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inal life, is kept^up by the same elements which act 
upon plants for their growth and support 

The organs of respiration, acted upon by the air, 
are as the first wheel in a machine, which receives the 
moving power; heat preserves the fluidity of the 
blood and humours, and acts as an expanding force 
in the stomach, heart, and blood-vessels ; which force 
is counteracted from without by the atmospherical 
pressure; for the want of which, the vessels would be 
ruptured by the prevailing of the force within.' 

The nerves form another distinct branch of the ani- 
mal system, and are accommodated by the Creator to 
the action of that subtile, forcible fluid, which in its 
different capacities we sometimes call light, and some- 
times ether. Late experiments have shewn us how 
little this acts on the blood-vessels, and how power- 
fully on the nerves and muscles, the functions of which 
itwill therefore restore, and hath done in several cases, 
when they have been impaired by diseases or accidents. 

The animal mechanism, and the forces of life, are 
things fearful and wonderful in themselves, and of 
6uch deep research, that I am afraid of venturing too 
far : but thu^far I think we are safe, that animal life, 
considered only as jnotion, is maintained like the 
other amotions of nature, by the action of contmry 
forces ; in which there is this wonderful property, that 
neither appears to have the priority; and their joint 
effect is a motion, which in theory is perpetual; The 
flame of a candle cannot burn without fire, nor be 
lighted without air: which of these is first \ye cannot 
jiay, for they seem co-instantaneous ; and they con- 
tinue to \vork together till the matter fails which they 
work upon. 

Thus, when an animal is born into the world, and 
the candle of life is lighted up, it is hard to give any 
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precedence to the elementary powers which support it 
The weight of the atmosphere forces into the lungs, as 
soon as they are exposed to its action, that air which 
is the breath of life ; but this could not happen unless 
the more subtile element were to occasion a rarefac- 
tion within: and this reciprocation, once begun, is 
continued through life : though it will fail if either of 
the elements cease to act upon it. With extreme cold, 
the circulation of blood will stop ; and the want of air, 
or the admission of that which is improper, will ex- 
tinguish the vital motion in the lungs. But here, as 
the power of the Creator is found to maintain a vege- 
table life in plants, where the necessary means seem to 
be wanting; so when we think the mechanism of ani- 
mal life is understood, and that heat, and respiration, 
and circulation, are all necessary to it, we look far- 
ther, and find animals living without respiration: some 
totally, and others (which is more wonilerful) occasi- 
onall3\ Some are comparatively, if not positively, 
cold in their temperature ; as those which lie under 
water in the winter months. These are unable to en- 
dure that degree of heat which is the life of others: 
as there are plants which fix themselves upon the bleak 
head of a mountain, and will never be reconciled to a 
richer soil, and a warmer air. Thus doth the wis- 
dom of God work by various ways to the same end; 
and animal life is maintained where the means of life 
seem to b^ wanting. That the elements which act 
upon the barometer and thermometer are necessary 
to animal life cannot be doubted, however the recep- 
tive faculties of organised matter may be varied. Wo 
have musical sounds from the pipe, the string, and tho 
drum ; but never without the musical element of air. 

If we enquire how the wisdom of the Creator is dis- 
played in the different kinds of animals^ the field is so 
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large, that the time will permit us to consider those 
only to which we are directed by the words of the 
text, beasts of the earth and cattle after their kind. 
And that we may proceed herein without confusion, 
we must take advantage of a plain and significant 
distinction which the Holy Scripture hath proposed 
to us for our learning. 

The law of Moses, in the xith chapter of Leviticus^ 
divides the brute creation into two grand parties, from 
the fashion of their feet, and their manner of feeding; 
that is, from the parting of the hoof and the chewing 
of the cud; which properties are indications of their 
general characters, as wild or tame. For the dividing 
of th^ hoof and the chewing of the cud are peculiar to 
those cattle which are serviceable to man's life, as 
Bheep, oxen, goats, deer, and their several kinds. 
These are shod by the Creator for a peaceable and in* 
offensive progress through life ; as th3 Scripture ex- 
horts us to be shod in like manner with the prepara^ 
tion of the Gospel of Peace. They live temperately 
upon herbage, the diet of students and saints ; and af- 
ter the taking of their food, chew it deliberately over 
again for better digestion ; in which act they have all 
the appearance a brute can assume of pensiveness or 
meditation ; which is metaphorically called rumination^ 
with reference to this property of certain animals. 

Such are these : but when we compare the beasts of 
the field and the forest, they, instead of the harmless 
hoof, have feet which are swift to shed blood* ^ sharp 
claws to seize upon their prey, and teeth to devour 
it; such as lions, tygers, leopards, wolves, foxes, and 
^mailer verrpin. 

Where one of the Mosaic marks is found, and the other 
\& \yaqting, $uch creatures are of a middle nature be-^ 

^ Rom. iii, ]5« 
% 
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tween the wild and the tame ; as the swine, the hare, 
and some others. Those that part the hoof afford us 
wholesome nourishment; those that are shod with any 
kind of hoof may be made useful to man ; as the camel, 
the horse, the ass, the mule; all of which are fit to 
travel and carry burthens. But when the foot is 
divided into many parts, and armed with claws, there 
is but small hope of the manners ; such creatures be- 
ing in general either murderers, or hunters, or thieves ; 
the malefactors and felons of the brute creation : 
though among the wild there are all the possible gra- 
dations of ferocity and evil temper. 

Who can review the creatures of God, as they ar- 
range themselves under the two great denominations 
of wild and tame, withoutwondering at their different 
dispositions and ways of life ! Sheep and oxen lead a 
sociable as well as a peaceable life ; they are formed 
into flocks and herds : and as they live honestly they 
walk openly in the day. The tinie of darkness is to 
them, as to the virtuous and sober amongst men, a 
time of rest. But the beast of prey goeth about in so- 
litude ; the time of darkness is to him the time of ac- 
tion : then he visits the folds of sheep, and stalls of 
oxen, thirsting for their blood ; as the thief and the 
murderer visits the habitations of men, for an oppor- 
tunity of robbing and destroying, under ^.^e conceal- 
ment of the night When the sun ariseth the bfeast 
of prey retires to the covert of the forest ; tnd while 
the cattle are spreadir. ^ themselves over a thousand 
hills in search of pasture the tyrant of the desart is 
laying himself down in hit i.a, to sleep off the fumes 
of his bloody meal. The ways of men are not less 
different than the ways of beasts j and here we may 
see them represented as in a glass ; for, as the quiet- 
ness of the pasture, ia which the cattle spend their 
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day, is to the howlings of a wilderness in the night, 
such is the virtuous life of honest labour to the life of 
the thief, the oppressor, the murderer, and the mid* 
night gamester, who live upon the losses and sufferings 
of other men. 

The different qualities and properties in which brute 
creatures excel are as manifest proofs of the divine 
wisdom as their different modes of living. The horse 
excels in strength and courage. His aptness for war 
is finely touched in the book' of Job. — Hast thou 
given the horse strength ? hast thou clothed his neck 
with thunder ? — He paweth in the *calley^ andrejoiceth 
in his strength : he goeth on to meet the armed men : 
he inocketh at fear, and is not affrighted ; neither 
turnethhehack from the sv;)ord*. When he heareth 
the sound of the trumpets, and the noise of the battle 
^t a distance, the thunder of the captains and their 
shouting, he signifies by his voice and his motion, that 
he is impatient to join them and be in action. The 
fox excels in subtilty and subterfuge ; and his arts 
find employment for some amongst mankind, who dis- 
dain to busy themselves in any useful sfudy or labour 
jfor the benefit of the community. 

The dog is gifted with that sagacity, vigilance, and 
fidelity, which qualify him to be the guard, thecompa-^ 
nion, the f«|fnd of man ; and happy is he, who finds 
fi friend as true and uiicorrupt as this animal; who 
will rather die by the side of his master than take ^ 
bribe of a stranger to betray him. The sense whereby 
ho is enabled to trace a single person through a croud 
of people, is a gift of the Creator, which exceeds our 
comprehension : and many other examples of the sa- 
gacity of this creature would be incredible, if they 
ivere not common and well attested. By what natt^-^ 

^ Job. xxxix. X^. 
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ral faculties they are performed, it is hard for us to 
conjecture. 

In all brute creatures there is implanted an ardent 
attention towards their offspring, which prevails over 
every other consideration. Even the weakest creatures 
will undertake to defend and preserve their young at 
the hazard of their lives. They do not leave their off- 
spring to be attended for hire by others, that they may 
be at liberty to follow their own unprofitable pleasures; 
this duty is their greatest pleasure ; and yet it never 
exceeds the bounds of discretion. Beasts, with all 
their tenderness, are never betrayed into any acts of 
false indulgence: their affection never gratifies itself 
with raising up their young to an unnatural state of 
ease, idleness, and ignorance : as soon as they are 
well able to exercise the faculties the Creator hath 
given them, they are compelled by their parents to 
provide for their own wants. And, through the di« 
vine bounty, the world is open to them, and their own 
labour is sufficient to maintain them. Provision of the 
proper sort is within the reach of every species, and a 
place is allotted to each, in which it does not encroach 
upon the rest. The mountains and rocks are a refuge 
for the wild goatSy which climb over frightful preci- 
pices to a pasture where no other creature can partake 
with them. The beast of prey is covered by the wood, 
and can feed himself according to his nature. Foxes, 
and other animals, have holes wherein they rest and 
hide themselves under the earth. The sheep hath a fold, 
the ox hath a stall, provided for them by man ; having 
no covert provided by themselves. Beasts of labour 
are maintained by their labour; for few men are so 
unjust as to muzzle the ox when he trtadeih out the 
corn. 

The different manners of beasts and cattle, with 
their dependence upon the bounty of God, are briefly 
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mountains, the groves, the fields, and streams of wa« 
ten The fancy of man hath always been delighted 
with the simple pleasures of the pastoral life ; which 
probably afforded matter to the first poetry before the 
tumultuous scenes of war and slaughter had been cele- 
brated in verse. Whatever the improvements of mo- 
dern times may be, the imagination has a pleasure ia 
resigning them all, to dwell upon the less improved 
manners of those who lived in the purer ages. O happy 
state of health, innocence, plenty, and pleasure ; plenty 
without luxury, and pleasure without corruption ! How 
far preferable to that artificial state of life, into which we 
have been brought by overstrained refinements in civi- 
lization, and commerce too much extended ! where cor-» 
ruption of manners, unnatural, and consequently un- 
healthy modes of living, perplexity of law, consump- 
tion of property, and other kindred evils, conspire to 
render life so vain and unsatisfactory, that many throw 
it away in despair, as not worth having. A false glare 
of tinselled happiness is found amongst the rich and the 
great, with such distressing want and misery amongst 
the poor, as nature knows nothing of; and which can. 
arise only from the false principles and selfish views 
and expedients of a w^ak and degenerate policy. 

It hath been made a question^ whether the world 
and the creatures that belong to it were made for the 
benefit of man: which question was well argued, and 
wisely determined in the affirmative, by the philoso- 
phical orator of Rome: but the modem infidel, to 
make man an inconsiderable being, has a strong 
propensity to the negative ; and some poets, in their 
way of arguing, have attempted to make the subject 
ridiculous. We see that even the fiercest creatures 
have their use, by driving men into society for'their 
mutual defence. All creatures ia general are the sub 
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jects of man, whose dominion is established by a char- 
ter from heaven. By the reason and understanding of 
man the swiftest are overtaken, and the strongest are 
overpowered : he can take them as his property, ma- 
nage them as his servants, confine them as his cap- 
tives, and destroy them at his pleasure : they are im- 
pressed with a fear and^dread of him, as if they were 
sensible of his power. Most of them serve to some 
natural use ; but all have their intellectual use, in 
giving necessary ideas and lessons of wisdom to the 
mind of man. The goodness of God is no where more 
manifest than in this intellectual application of brute 
animals and their properties ; no one creature upon 
earth can make that use of man, which man makes of 
aU the rest; in rendering himself, if he will, a better 
reasoner, a better citizen, a more devout worshipper 
of God. This is so important a part of our present 
subject, so curious in itself, and so necessary to the 
improvement of the human understanding, that I must 
beg your attention, while I dwell upon it as far as 
the time will permit. 

1. First then, we borrow from beasts, cattle, and 
creeping things of the earth, many of our best ideas of 
moral good and evil. As it was said by Solowtm, " Go 
to the ant^ consider her ways and be wise;" so might 
it be said, with parity of reason, go to the sheep for a 
pattern of submission and obedience ; go to the ox for 
an example of patient labour ; go to the swine ; con- 
sider its stubborn disposition, its intemperance, and 
beastly uncleanness-; and thence learn to abhor and 
avoid them. The passage taken by St Paul from the 
the poet Callimachus contains a plain allusion to the 
unprofitable character of this beast—" The Cretans 
are always liars, evil beasts, slow bellies * :" for the 

* K^1f( ai» Tivr^i^ Kax« Supic^i 7«rifi( wyst* Tit. i. 12. 
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swine of the Eastern countries drags its belly upon the 
ground, and is so incapable of speed, that it can 
scarcely walk. And such is man, if he is a slave to 
bis bodily appetites ; his fqet are retarded by the bea- 
viness of his nature, and he can make no progress in 
any work that is good, useful, or ingenious. 

The first man was instructed in Paradise from the 
qualities of brute creatures, which God summoned 
before him for his observation. The first writing in 
the world was by pictures and forms of animal life, 
for the conveying of religious and moral truth to the 
mind, before alphabetical writing was in use. These 
forms or likenesses had been abused by the idolaters 
of Egypt; so God forbad the use of them, and ap- 
pointed the alphabetical signatures in their stead; 
which still retain some traces of the old animal forms *"• 
The moral fables of antiquity are chiefly founded on 
the properties and manners of brute creatures^ which 
are made to converse and reason according to the 
views and tempers of each, and so to give notice of 
the ways of different sorts of men. Thus also did 
God instruct his people in the law of Moses j by or- 
dering their diet as they were te order their conversa^ 
Hon. T^ unclean, and the rapacious, were prohi^ 
bited, and, as it were, excommunicated ; the useful^ 
gentle, i^nd obedient were selected for food and sa- 
crifice. The propliets explain things in the same way. 
Isaiah describes the conversion of cruel and immoral 
heathens to the Gospel of peace under the figure of a 
miraculous reformation amongst the wild beasts of the 
earth ; when the lion should eat straw like the oXy the 
wolf and the Iamb %\iO\x\A feed togethery and all the sa* 

* See some very ingenious observations on the Origin and Pro- 
gress of Alphabetic Writing, by the Rev. Mr. Daty, prmted for 
CadcU. 
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vage kinds should put off the nature of evil beasts, 
as formerly when they had all lived quietly under the 
same roof in Noah's ark, a figure ef the Church of 
Christ. The New Testament carries on the same mode 
of instruction, and Peter is taught in a vision that a 
communication was to be opened between the Jews 
and the Gentiles, under the figure of a liberty to eat 
all kinds of unclean beasts, now to be made clean by 
their reception to the purity of the Gospel*. Even 
the ill qualities of the great adversary of mankind are 
set forth for our dread and abhorrence, from Genesis 
te the Reoelationj under the emblem of the old ser* 
pentj cursed above every beast qf thejield; insidious, 
insinuating, double-tongued, and having the power of 
death in his bite. We see him again under the em* 
blem of a roaring lion^ going about and seeking whom 
he may devour. Thus are all the creatures service- 
able, both good and bad, in giving us ideas for the 
improvement of the mind and manners. 

2. We may observe next, thatsindustry and activity 
are recommended to us by the example of the whole 
animal creation. All work, that they may eat ; ^nd 
therefore, he who does not work, is not fit to live. 
All creatures seek their meat from God ; it i|^ot pro^ 
vided for any of them in an inactive state, but they must 
employ themselves to find and obtain it Birds of the 
air are upon the wing from morning till evening. Wild 
creatures must hunt before they can be fed. Some 
partake of that sentence of labour passed upon mail 
after the fall, and labour with him for their daily food. 
If it is then the appointment of God, that all his 
creatures should be in action, the idle man is a 
monster in the creation, who must pay for his offence 

* See Acts x. Cpnipar^ verses 14, 15, and 28. 
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either by poverty, sickness, ignorance, or vice; and 
must, in some respect or other, become a nuisance tiy 
society ; on which consideration, it is a great evil in 
government to maintain any. or to suffer any, Toi^ want 
of employment, to live idly. 

3. From the state of beasts under the dominion of 
man, as God hath wisely established it, the parallel 
is very strong for the benefit and necessity of govern- 
ment amongst mankind. 

Among brute beasts we find the two classes of wild 
and tame, totally differing in their manners, and in a 
state of hostility with each other. Man is over them 
all, to feed Ihe gentle and domestic, to reward the 
laborious, and to secure them from the incursions of 
the common enemy. To the one sort be is a governor 
and protector; to the other an avenger, who ought 
not to bear the sword in vain ; fof if he does, lie him- 
self must suffer by it as well as the beasts that are 
committed to his care ; the enemy being equally at 
war with both. 

Let us now suppose this law of subordination and 
subjection to be dissolved : let us suppose the autho- 
rity of man to be withdrawn, and all animals aban- i 
doned tf^their natural liberty : what would be the 
consequence f The swine would make his part good 
by his impudence, and would root up the fruits of the 
earth in fields or gardens at his pleasure. Foxes^ and 
other vermin, would no longer be thieves, because 
there would be none to judge thett, and so they would 
take what they wanted by natural right. The wolves 
would scatter the sheep and tear them to pieces : the 
dogs, having no master to encourage and direct them, 
would forget their duty, and join the enemy : and 
thus the best part of the animal creation would become 
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a prey to the worst. The dogs might perchance 
quarrel sometimes with a M^olf : but the sheep would be 
00 gainers by that. 

Inorlbr to bring things to rfiis state, the wolf might 
persuade the sheep, that the power of the shepherd 
is an imposition, a base encroachmenit of that tyrant 
and usurper man ; that all creatures are born yree 
and equal; and that they would see blessed times, 
if they were to assert their natural rights and become 
independent. The wolf, that should thus argue for 
universal liberty, would be a wise wolf; for he would 
be a gliiner : but the sheep that should admit the ar- 
gument, and bring up her lambs in the doctrine, 
would be a siHy sheep indeed ; for she would soon be 
a loser, chased out of her pasture, and worried out of 
her life. 

Among men there certainly is the same difference 
as among the beasts. ^ There is a sort of them with 
hard and unfeeling tempers, impudent foreheads, idle 
dispositions, voracious appetites, and endless wants : 
who will push themselves into importance, and make 
their party good either by importunity or by force. 
There is another sort, modest, sober, and gentle ; 
fearful of ofiending, and contented with a little. This 
difference, Bo obvious and indisputable, is tjDtally over- 
looked by those who 'plead for universal liberty and 
natural equality : for men are no more equal in their 
natai^s than the lamb and the .lion's whelp : and sup- 
posing liberty to be universal, the bold, the impuden^^ 
the idle, and the rapacious, instantly make their for- 
tunes out of the peaceable and the patient. There- 
fore these can never live together in the world, but 
under the ordinance of God, who has appointed an 
authority of law and magistracy, which lays a common 
restraint upon all : whence all good men, who mean 

VOL. IV. D 
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well and know their duty, will pray for those who ara 
in authority, that God would direct their counsels 
and strengthen their hands in the execution of his 
laws, for the common good : that the fencesJlp^y QOt 
he weak, nor the beast of prey find friends ^.nd ac- 
complices within the fold. It is oi pernicious coose- ^ 
quence to the peace of mankind, that there is a cer- 
tain wild spirit of reforming policy, which, whether it 
works with the commanding air and garb of philo- 
sophy, or with the powers of oratory, or the fancies 
of poetry, can never rest till it has made men wolves 
to one another ; for, as things are, this must he the 
effect of natural equality brought to its proper issue. 
If we would reason like men, let us first inform our- 
selves from the regulations and laws which God hath 
established in the world : this will be our best philo-' 
sophy : When oratory takes us off from this ground, 
it is nothing hut sophistry; and poetry, when it 
misrepresents the nature of things, is d^Jlusion and 
^)adness. 

4. But now, fourthly, as the animal creation sets 
before us the natural interests of men in society, it 
leads us farther on to the attributes and perfections of 
God ; as the stream, if we .trace it iipwards, must 
bring us to the fountain* The whole w#rld, as an 
efiect, is sa constituted as to instruct us in the nature 
of its cause. Thus the effect of motion in the. world 
demonstrates a cause which has motion from itpelf^ 
and in which all other motion must begin. Deri- 
vative life in living creatures must descend from a lifQ 
which is original ; that is, from a Being, xchOy as the 
Scriptures speaks, onlif hath immortality. 

The faculty of. sight, so piercing and extensive in 
some creatures, dnd so necessary to all, directs us to 
nn all-seeing Power, from which nothing can be hid* 
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He that made the eye must see with perfect sight, 
and be the witness of our secret thoughts. The ap- 
pearance of mechanical art in animals, which is won- 
derful cind incomprehensible in some kinds, is a spe- 
cimen or emanation of that consummate art and skill 
which are in the Creator himself. Natural affection 
in animals taward their young is a proof that the Cre- 
ator, who infused it, hath the same affection to his 
own creatures ; especially to man ; for we are his off^ 
spring. The workings of nataral affection in the 
creature are appealed to, as a sign or pledge of his 
own tender mercies to us : can a woman forget her 
sucking child, that she should not have compassion on 
the son of her womb ? Yea, they may forget, yet will 
not I forget thee. Our Saviour insists upon a like 
example in nature to give us an idea of his own ten- 
derness towards his people : how often would 1 have 
gathered thy children together, even as a hen gathereth 
her chickens under her wings ! From these and other 
like examples, we infer with certainty, that whatso- 
ever is good or excellent in the creature, the original 
of all that goodness is in the Creator himself; the 
whole world being as it were a transcript or tranfusion 
of the Divine Mind. 

5. Lastly, from the consideration of those wonder* 
fill instincts which are found in living creatures, it 
should be our earnest desire and our highest ambition 
to have. God for our teacher. The stork, the turtle, 
the crane,' and the swallow, know their appointed 
times *j and find an unbeaten invisible track through 
the air, and over the wide ocean, to a distant climate. 
The spider spreads and suspends its web by the nicest 
rules of art. The beaver, the architect of the waters, 
builds an habitation which no human architect could 

f Jer. viii. ?• 
D 2 
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contrive or execute. The bird weaves a nest of un- 
tractable materials, which it deposes and adjusts with- 
out any difficulty. The bee designs with i^erring 
skill what no geometrician could teach, and measures 
its work in the dark. As a chemist, it has the grand 
secret of transmutation, extracting the sweetest of 
meat from the most poisonous of herbs^ See how 
wise all these are, without the tedious forms of prac* 
tice and experience ! they have no elements to learDi 
but are well read by immediate infusion. From the 
same power, and in the same compendious manner,* 
did the Apostles, on the day of Pentecost, attain 
to the knowledge of all languages without learning 
them. The working of God is to us as unaccount- 
able in the one way of teaching as in the other. And 
doth not God still give to man a sense and a power su- 
perior to reason, when he appeaps plainly to have 
given such a power to inferior creatures ? Will not 
he still t^ach man, who continueth to teach the beasts 
of the earth, and the fowls of heaven ? Therefore, if 
any man lack wisdom, let him ask of God, who cer- 
tainly will give to men as liberally as to' brutes ; and- 
they have a promise that they shall be answered if they 
apply for direction. Where shall the ant or the bee 
go, but to the Creator, to learn what no reason of 
man can teach them ? And whither shall man go t^ut 
to the same teacher? The knowledge he wants is no: 
from himself, but from the Spirit of Truth, and the 
word of Revelation ; and now, by the sending of the 
Holy Ghost, and the publication of the Gospel,, we see 
fulfilled which was written in the prophets, they shall 
be all taught of God : the grace of God hath been 
given to all nations as universally as instinct hath been 
infused into all the kinds of living creatures : and so 
God is just and equal in all bis works: what wehn^ve 
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not in the ordinary way of nature, we obtain in the 
extraordinary way of grace ; which is the better and 
the wiser way upon all accounts ; and he, who pre- 
tends to have by nature what God giveth by grace, is 
more unprovided, and in a worse condition, than the 
beasts that perish. 

6. Upon the whole, the animal world sets before 
lift the most evident assurances of the Divine wisdom, 
power, and goodnesss : and our duty, in respect to 
this subject, is equally plain from what has been said. 
As the government of all creatures is committed to 
man by the Creator, not obtained by chance, it must 
be considered as a trusty which we are seriously and 
faithfully to discharge. We think few men are fit to 
be kings, and are strangely apprehensive of despo- 
tism : yet is every man an absolute monarch over 
these poor brute 'subjects; often shamefully abused 
by the wanton, the passionate, and the hard-hearted \ 
A righteous maji^ who ddeth good from a sense of 
duty, regardeth the life of his beast * ; he abstains 
from all cruelty; he rewards th? labour of his brute 
servants and domestics, and delights to reader their 
lives as easy and comfortable as he can ; knowing 
that he must give an account of this as.of every other 
trust In their natural capacity, he uses them for his 
benefit with thankfulness to their Maker : in their in- 
tellectual application, he derives improvement to his 
mind from the contemplation of their natures. That 
man is a poor animal, not worthy of the name of a 
man, who looks upon beasts as beasts look upon him, 
and learns nothing from them ; when a wise man may 
gather so much instruction tp serve him in every 
relation of life, whether natural, social, civil, or re* 
ligious. 

V • Prov. xii. 10. 
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.When we see what wisdom is found in the beasts 
of the earth, and fowls of the heaven ; how they per- 
form what surpasses the power of reason, because God 
worketh in them ; let us apply to their Teacher, that 
he may assist us in all the works necessary to the 
saving of our souls : that we may be as wise for the 
next world as they are for their well-being in this 
world. Whatsoever gifts and talents are necessary 
to them, they 'have by nature without asking; for 
they cannot ask : what We want we must pray for ; 
God having made his teaching unto us an object of 
choice, and endued us with speech for the great 
ends of praying to him and praising him: To Him 
therefore, who is the only wise, who only hath im- 
mortality, the Lord and giver of life, who is magni-* 
fied in all his works, even the Father, the Son, and the 
Holy Ghost, three persons and one God, be ascribed 
all honour, glory, power, and (ioipiniop, now ^nd for 
evermore. Amen. 
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AND GOD SAID, LET THE WATERS^ UNDER THE 
HJ^AVENT BE GATHERED TOGETHER UNTO ONE 
PLACE, AND LET THE DRY LAND APPEAR'. AND 
IT WA^ SO. AND GOD CALLED THE DRY LAND 
EARTH, AND THE GATHERING TOGETHER OF THE 
WATERS CALLED HE SEAS : AND GOD SAW THAT 
IT WAS GOOD. GEN, I. 9, 10. 

1 HE earth is generally considered as the place of 
man's habitatiorB, and the theatre of those various 
actions which have filled the pages of history. When 
w« take the earth in this sense, we find it a bad and 
a troublesome world, a scene of error and confusion, 
in which the exploits of the mischievous bear away the 
prize from the actions of the virtuous, and the most 
wicked of men are celebrated as the benefactors of man- 
kind. Here warlike nations have extended their 
borders, and erected kingdoms, which appeared in 
great splendor for a time, to serve the purposes of 
God's providence, and then vanished away like a 
fiery meteor of the night. Here have busy men, by 
fraud and violence, obtained large possessions, which 
8oon changed their owners, and raised magnificent 
buildings, which are fallen into the dust. Thus do all 
the works of rrieu upon earth pass away, while the earth 
itself, which is the work of God, and is innocent of all 
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the evil that is done upon it, standeth sure, and his 
building sufFereth no decay. 

This is the earth which I would now propose to 
your consideration; the natural history is very, dif- 
ferent from its political 4 and, I trust, we shall find 
it both an agreeable and an edifying subject 

Writers, wha have given us descriptions of the 
natural world, have divided it into three grand depart- 
ments, or kingdoms, of plants^ animals^ and mine- 
rals. Of plants and animals I have trreated in two 
former discourses : and I shall proceed now to the 
.consideration of the ^arth and its minerals ; in which 
we shall 6very wher^ see the most evident proofs of 
the wisdom and gpodness of God, and by which 
]the truth of his revelation will be illustrated and con* 
fi:rmed, 

I shall enter into no new curious theories : nor will 
there be any occasion for it. The great outlines of 
-paturie are fittest for all the purposes of Christian 
edification. The plainest things, and such as. are best 
understood by every capacity, are generally the most 
w,onderful, and the most improving to the mind that 
meditates upon them. Where there is much curiosity . 
)and difficulty, there is frequently less profit. 

The w ords of the text relate the generation or birth 
of what is called the Earth ; that immense body of 
land and water, which human writers call the ter- 
Tdqueous globe ; from which wis learn, that, as the 
jdty land did not appear till the waters were gathered 
together^ the land was formed under water. The 
wisdom of thjs mode of formation is evident ; although 
the progress of it ipust be above Our comprehension. 
For in water all the materials of the earth were easily 
inoved; q.nd by means of water, solution, separation, 
association, and subsidence are manifestly promoted; 
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and accordingly, by those who dig into the earth, its 
solid materials are found to be duly sorted, and have 
the appearance of a sediment, which had once floated 
in water, and afterwards settted out of it. And if 
the strata of the earth in mountains are not now pa- 
rallel to the horizon, but often very oblique, and some* 
times nearly perpendicular, yet the construction of 
such masses shews that they had settled in a regular 
form, and were brought by some force afterwards to 
their present situation. 

As the earth appears to have been formed under the 
waters, it is as manifest to every attentive observer, 
that the waters did once retire from the whole surface 
of the earth. When we compare small things with 
greats we find, that as the land and the channels of 
rivers are worn into precipices, pits, and winding 
fonrows, by the departure of occasional inundations, 
so the surface of the earth, upon a scale proportion- 
ably larger, doth every where present to the sight the 
eflfect of descending waters. From the tops of the 
highest mountains, it is furrowed with channels; 
which, meeting others in their descent, grow wider and 
deeper, and wind about, as water doth in its progress, 
till they fall into the bed of some river, or lead us 
down to the sea, into which they retired when they 
fubsided from the land. 

From this retiring of the waters, we derive the in- 
equality of the earth's surface : and to that inequality 
ve owe the generation of springs and rivers, the feed- 
ing of metallic ores and minerals in the fissures of the 
earth, and the regular draining off of waters, with 
^xi uninterrupted course, towards the sea. And to 
the great water-courses of the earth we owe most of 
those prospects which delight the eye. The waters, 
which o»ce covered th^ earthy having forced their w^y 
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down to the sea, left a way open for other waters ever 
after, over the whole face of the earth. Let the stream 
start from the higher grounds, and it will no where be 
detained till it falls into the ocean ; which is £t won- 
derful provision of divine Providence, though not 
commonly attended to ; and how it could have been 
brought to pass by any other mode of formation but 
that related in the Scripture, doth not appear. The 
elegant serpentine disposition of vallies, occasioned by 
the descent of water, constitutes the chief beauty of 
our prospects. Where the soil is soft and moveable, 
these cavities are easy and gradual, and the bottoms 
are rich -with the vegetable matter which has been 
washed off from the higher grounds* But in lands of 
an harder texture, rocks are undermined and over- 
thrown ; frightful precipices are formed by their frac- 
tures ; and the vallies are rough with stones and rub- 
bish. Yet we are no losers : for here the lines of 
iiature are bolder. Where the face of a country is 
abrupt and irregular, it becomes sublime and magni- 
ficent; as a building in r^iins makes a better picture, 
and is a fitter subject for a painter than where it has 
a flat and regular face. A new building, which is the 
production of human art, hath a littleness about it, 
from the uniformity of its lines; but when time and 
the elements have done their work upon it, it ap- 
proaches nearer to the grandeur of nature. 

The sea, considered in itself, with the periodical 
•motion of its tides, and its occasional commotions by 
winds and storms,' gives us a stupendous idea of the 
power and greatness of God, who hath this raging 
element so triuch under his command, that he is re^ 
presented to us as holding the seas and waters of the 
world in the hollow of his hand. Nor is his gooilness 
less evident than his power : for the agitation of the 
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sea, by the daily reciprocations of the tides, contri- 
butes to the purity and the wholesomeness of the 
air; the labour of n^an is assisted by the advance and 
retreat of the waters through tracts of inland country. 
The sea, \vhich seems to divide the inhabitants of the 
world from each other, keeps up an intercourse more 
eflFectually between the most distant parts of the globe* 
Mankind are likewise abundantly fed by the waters 
of the sea; wiierein the creatures of God multiply in 
a much greater proportion than by land, and are all 
maintained without the cost or attendance of man : 
they are a singular flock, which* have no shepherd but 
the Creator himself, who conducts them, at different 
seasons, in unmeasurable shoals, to supply the world 
with nourishment. 

From this hasty survey of the earth, we cannot 
but be struck with the many ends which are answered 
by the generation of the earth from the waters of the 
sea, although we have considered but a part of them. 

When we examine the substance or matter of the 
earth, we find all things useful, all administering in 
various ways to our support and convenience. Even 
the very dirt we tread upon is a compost of rich 
principles, which supply the necessary nourishment 
to plants: and when particles from an offensive 
putrid mass pf earthy matter are diffused through 
the frame of a vegetable, they put on an appearance 
of beauty, which is dazzling to the eyes, and emit a 
fragrance, which is ravishing tOs the sense. If such . 
a thing had not yet been, and we were told that it; 
would be, mortaU affecting wisdom would have sig^ 
nified their doubts ; as when it was questioned what 
the rising of the dead should mean. 

Below the surface of the earth, ,we find the various 
§0T{» Qf^^meniiS^ ose» of metals and minerals; and 
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the stones which are cdWeA precious^ from their beaotf 
and rarity. The common uses of stone in building 
and the several degrees of them, from the coarsest 
rock to the finest marble, are well known : but still, 
the situation of the stone, as it -lies in the earthy 
Compared with the property of that stone, which is 
most ordinary^ is worthy of particular consideration. 
Beds of stone, as they lie in the quarry, are parted 
here and therewith perpendicular cracks, by means 
of which the largest masses become accessible, and 
subject to such forces as will separate and raise them 
up ; and unless the beds of stone had been thus na- 
turally parted, all the art of man would have been 
insufficient to extract stones from the earth, for the 
common uses of life. Some are of such a grain 
^t they will split like wood, and may be shivered 
even without a tool, into thin plates, by the force of 
the weather. But wonderful above all js the pro* 
perty of the limestone ; which, when its native mois- 
ture is totally expelled by fire, imbibes water with 
such force that it falls into an impalpable powder, 
and forms a cement, by which separate stones are 
indissoluby joined into one body : and it holds them 
together more firmly at the end of a thousand years 
than it did at first. This is a discovery of such im- 
portfince in the art of building, that it is probably, 
as ancient as the art itself. The use of stone and 
mortar is spoken of as known before the building of 
Tlabel : and how it could be found out, doth not ap- 
p^nt \ because, I think, there is no operation in the 
^<i^ttffiion course of nature which could lead to it 
'♦ would answer no purpose here to recount the< 
' |0M^ mirtH of opaque stones ; some curious for 

MiTi ?/**^' '^''^^^^ excellent for their use. The 
^MU wimbln* nil t^, produce fire, of which no creature 
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but man hath the use and management. The fiercest 
of wild beasts fly from the sight with terror; and 
dread that fire which is kindled by man, as man 
himself dreads the fire of lightning which is sent from 
heaven. 

In regard to the comriion stones of the earth, there 
is a certcin fact which must excite the curiosity of 
those who attend to it. Of the pebble kinds, the 
greater part are formed out of fragments of stone, 
spar, and marble rounded by trituration in water; 
of which kind millions are agitated to and fro, and 
worn by the motion of the tides upon the shores of 
the sea. The inland parts of the earth, to the greatest 
depths, contain these pebbles ; which, being the pro- 
duction of the sea, could never have been formed 
where they are found, and must, therefore, have been 
originally lodged by water in places which are now 
remote from the sea. The same may be said of ait 
immense quantity of sand, which, though it is now 
lying in dry beds of earth, has the certain marks of 
trituration by water. 

Metals and minerals, which are the more valuable 
productions of the eartl^, are, in ^form and appear- 
ance, but another kind of stones ; under which name 
they are mentioned in the book of Deuteronomy; 
where Moses commends the promised land to the 
people, as a land whose stones are iron, and out of 
whose hills they might dig brass ; not in the form of 
brasSy but of stones, out of which brass might be ex- 
tracted, and compounded by the labour of man, and 
the rules of art. All the treasures of the earth are 
found in an imperfect state,' which calls forth the arts 
of chemistry, and makes work for the fires of the re- 
finer ; but, when due pains have been bestowed upon 
tbem, then we discover what a pure and splendid 
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nature is given to them by the Creator. Who would 
think, that burnished gold, and polished steel, ^should 
bave been in an obscure state, 111 e the stones of the 
earth ? The mind of man, improved by education, is 
just as different from the same mind in the state of oa* 
ture. 

Such is the richness and brightness of the several 
kinds of metals, that it hath been the custom with 
men, from time immemorial, to give to the metals of 
the eartli the same names as to the lights of heaven, 
according to their colour and their dignity. Gold is 
allied to the sun^ from its yellow colour, and its splen- 
dor ; silver to the moon^ from its whiteness, and as 
being next in dignity to the sun. Mercury or quick- 
silver takes its name from the planfct nearest to the 
hyxw ; copper from the planet next in order ; iron, tin, 
and leavl, were given to the remaining planets more re- 
mote from the sun. 

The natural history of the metals seems to have had 
a considerable share in the mythological mysteries of 
heathenism*. But leaving these fanciful doctrines of 
men, w,ho gave the honour of God's M'orks to their 
idols we may go on from the metals to the gems, 
which arc of an higher order, and ^ more refined na- 
ture, llore the glortf of the terrestrial ^ eipproeLches 

• Vumwr liiid its name from the Island of Cypnis, where the use 
Ul iHMhH wti» nuid to have been first invented ; (In Cypro, ubi pri- 
lim lult mr\n invotUio. Plin.Lib. 34, cap. 2.) and hence we hiay ac« 
muiit lot llic mystical dedication of that Island to Venvs, the Cj/^ 
fiUiut ^ntldpus, (Diva potens Cypri. Hor.) who agrees in name with 
M I'/tuut \i\ thn heavens, and with the ore of Copper in the* earilu 
(•(I llilft phui, it iw very probable that the fable of Jupiter's burial 
Ui I1m» uIhimI ill' (Vtf/e might, at the bottom, be nothing but a my- 
fliMU«uiirfl inodn of signifying to those who were in the secret, that 
iin wmi iHiinU under ground u\ that island. 
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very near to the glory of the celestial bodies ; especi- 
ally ia the diamond, the prince of precious stones ; 
which vies in purity and brightness with the matter of 
the heavens, and appears like embodied light; inso<* 
much that, if the fluid of light could be fixed into aa 
ice, as the fluid of the water is, we may imagine that 
something like the diamond would be produced. It ia 
remarkable, that the brighest matter of the earth is 
united with the richest ^ for the formation of a precious 
stone; tHfe various sorts which receive their colour 
from some metal; as the ruby from gold ; the emerald 
from copper; whence emeralds were commonly found 
in the copper mines of Cyprus*. When the metals 
are united to a chrystalline, or pellucid basis, they 
form a gem; but, if to an opaque earthy matter^ 
they form the high-coloured earths of the painters, 
which all derive their beauty from soqie metallic mix- 
ture. It is further remarkable, that the chrystalline 
matter, and tjbe metal which gives it colour, are united 
in nature by the mediation of water : whereas, if we at- 
tempt to unite them by art, in the artificial gems, we are 
obligfsd to have recourse to the violence of fire, to dif- 
fuse the colouring parts through the crystal. This, 
and some other like instances of the difference between 
the chemistry of art and the chemistry of nature, 
«bould make us cautious of pronouncing too hastily 
concerning subterraneous productions, lest we take 
that for the effect of fire, whicli was, in reality, the 
efiect of water. 

Instead of naming the several minerals which are 
dug out of the earth, I shall rather direct your atten-^ 
tion to two which are of more consequence than the 
rest : these are salt and sulphur. Salt preserves frorp 

• Theophrastui. 
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putrefaction ; and, being soluble in water, it keeps 
the sea sweet and wholesome. Where the heats are 
greater, .the sea has more salt ; because there is more 
danger of putrefaction ; which teaches us, that the sea 
was not salted, by accident, but by design *. As the 
doctrine of truth in the Gospel saves the world from 
moral corruption, so doth salt preserve it from natu- 
ral corruption ; whence the one is used as a figure 
of the other. Ye are the salt of the earthy said Christ 
to his preachers ; without you the world w^M be as 
putrid as flesh is found to be without the use of salt. 

The other mineral substance is sulphur ; of univer- 
sal effect, as the cement of nature for, uniting the parts 
metals into masses, or mineralizing them, and giving 
them many of their properties- It is also the grand 
combustible of the world ; which, as.it descended from 
the heavens in rain for the destruction of Sodom, so 
is it now the chief cause of those dreadful commotions 
which happen in the earth. When iron and sulphur 
and water meet together, a fermentation ensues, which, 
if strong enough, breaks out into actual fire and flame. 
It hath pleased God, for wise ends, to lodge these 
different principles' near to each other, in many places, 
that their mixture may preset>t to our sight one of the 
most tremendous appearances in nature. When the 
sun shines upon the calmness of the ocean, we under- 
stand that God is benevolent as well as great ; and, when 
the volcano rages, we are to learn that he is just and ter- 
rible in his wrath and vengeance. When the law was 
given on mount Sinai, the whole mount trembled, and 
bnrned with fire, and there were thunders and light- 

* The late Dr.Halley, supposing that the sea grew salt by acci- 
dent, in tract of time, from the waters washing away some salt 
from the land, proposed a new m,ethod for finding the age of the 
world, from the saltness of the sea. See Phys, DUq. where sooi«>' 
iJBfther obterVations are made on this 8ul^ject» 
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ningSy and a thick cloud upon it Here were all the 
appearances of a volcano ; and, as this manifestation of 
God at Sinai was intended to fill the hearts of the peo- 
ple with the fear of God, by shewing them how terri- 
ble he is in his judgment against those who break his 
law; so every burning mountain, at this day in the 
world, should inspire the same I'digious fear ; and, I 
believe, generally does, to those who are spectators 
of it ; declaring to the world, that God is tlie avenger 
of sin ; and that the fires of nature, which are now but 
partial, and under the restraint of mercy and forbear- 
ance, shall at length<]^ak out to the burning of the 
earth, and of all things therein. When the flood came 
upon the world, the fountains of the great deep were 
opened ; the waters of the air were added to the wa** 
ters of the earth, and all united their forces to execute 
the divine sentence : so at the last visitation of this 
world, all the fountains of fire shall be opened ; the 
burning mountains of the earth shall send forth all 
their hidden stores, while new ones shall be opened in 
all places ; and the fjres of the sky shall co-operate 
with the fires of the earth. Modern discoveries hav^ 
taught us, that the sea, the earth, the air, the clouds^ 
are replete with a subtile and penetrating matter, 
which, while at rest, gives us no disturbance ; bu^ 
when excited to action, turns into a consuming fire^ 
which no substance can eJcclude, no force can resist j 
so that the elements^ which are to melt with fervent 
heat J want no accidental matter to inflame themj since 
all things may be burnt up by that matter which now 
resides within them, and is only waiting for the word 
from its Creator. 

All the phaenomena of nature speak some religious 
truth to those who have ears tp hear their voice. When 
we say this, we do not deny that volcanos may have a 
VOL jv, E 
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«atural use in purging the earth, and giving vent tO 
jcombostible principles, wbicli, if wholly confined, 
-might shake and shatter the earth to pieces before th6 
time. These things are very consistent, because th^ 
wisdom of God works for many different ends by tbfc 
fame means. 

A review of the earth and its contents, howevei^ 
short and imperfect, must inspire us with an awful 
eense of the divine power and wisdom. But we are 
mot to stop there ; the natural history of the earth beari^ 
Jian unan$werable testimony to the truth of i^evelation ; 
^nd we should never fail tp «pply it to that purpose, 
^hen an opportunity c^ers. The Scripture, which 
iells us that this earth, on which we live, is now un- 
<ler sentence to be destroyed by fire, doth also teach 
tisi that it hath been once -destroyed already by water : 
lOf which destruction the earth still bears such evident 
jnarks, that the belief of it is as obvious to every ob- 
server of nature, as it is necessary to a Christian. 
From the surface of the earth we understand, that the* 
whole was once under water; which descended, with 
iem accelerated velocity, from the land to the seas> to- 
ward which all the furrows of the earth are directec^. 
and in which tliey terminate. Then if we search un- 
der the earth, we find, that as man is not in the state 
in which God first made him, but fallen into disorder 
and sinfulness ; so the earth has undergone some na- 
tural revolution, which, in part, dissolved its sub- 
stance, and lodged within it such bodies as must have, 
been the remains of a former earth, because they 
could not possibly be the productions of the present. 
Bones of animals, shells of fishes, fruits of trees, are 
found buried at all depths, and eten in tlie midst of 
the hardest stone and marble. Whence we are to ar- 
gue : 1 • That these bodies y^^T^ traBsported aad de« 
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posited hy a flood of waters ; because most of them be- 
longed to the sea. 2. That the matter of the eartb 
must have been in a state of solution when this happen- 
ed; because it could not otherwise have inclosed sea 
shells, and jfiUed up their cavities through the smallest 
apertures. 3* That the flood was ^ewer^/, orcommoa 
to the whole world; because these monuments of it 
we found in all countries of the earth; on the highest 
mountain, and in tracts most rernote from the sea. 

To account for a disorderly situation of things, out 
of their several places, under ground, \ye must apply 
to water or to Jire ; , which two are the causes of all 
the changes in this globe. We cannot apply to sub- 
terraneous fire, because here is an effect which is uni- 
versal, and subterraneous fire is a cause but partial 
and occasional ; the marks of which, when compared 
with those of water, are but of small extent*. Be- 
eides, fire would have destroyed bodies which watef 
preserved; such as the tendetest shells, the skins of 
scaly fish, the fruits and leaves of vegetables. All thesa 
would bear drowning and burying, but coilld never 
Burvive the devastations of fire» How could fire trans?^ 
port the productions of all climates into one place ^ 
But if they floated: on water, subject to winds, tides, 
and currents, such a thing might easily be ; according- 
ly, we find the fruits of the East and West-Indies^ 
bones, teeth, and shells from fish of different seas ; 
the elephant of Africa, the tortoise of America^ all 
near to one another in the same spotf, as if laid up 

for a testimony to the truth of the Holy Scripture^ 

« 

* The effects of fire, compared with those of water, may per* 
baps be nearly in the same proportion, as the forge of the smith, 
with its ftags and cinders, when compared with the lands of the 
airhole parish. 

^ What is here said is verified in the island of Shccpy in KcnU 

?t2 
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which alone gives us a faithful account of this great 
revolution in nature. When we are informed, that 
the earth we now inhabit is the burying-place of a 
former eaith, it is as reasonable that we should dig up 
the remains and ruins of it, as that we should find the 
bones and coffins of former generations in the earth of 
a church-yard. 

Our subject will become more edifying, if we ex*' 
amine what use hath been made of some parts of it ia 
the Scripture. 

1. Thus, for example, every man is to consider 
himself as clay in the hands of a potter, and to sub* 
mit himself, with resignation, to the appointment of 
God, who gives to all men their proper stations and 
uses in life, as the potter forms some vessels to mean, 
and some to honourable, offices ; and it is as vain for 
any man to quarrel with the ordination of heaven, and 
throw himself out of that sphere of life in which God 
hath placed him, as for the clay to murmur against the 
design of the potter. There is an ancient fable of 
Eastern original (for the son oi Sirachh^iXh it*) which 
relates the folly of the vessel of earth in joining itself 
to the company of the vessel of brass ; in consequence 
of which it was broken to pieces. ^ 

2. The treasures of the earth are buried within it ; 
so that they cannot be discovered and brought forth 
without the labour of man ; yet they are not placed 

60 deep, as to render our labour ineffectual. Thus 
hath God ordained in every other case ; nothing, but 
what is worthless, is to be found by the indolent upon 
the surface of life : every thing valuable must be ob- 
tained by labour ; all wisdom, all science, all art and 
experience, are hidden at a proper depth, for the ex- 
ercise of the wise ; and they, who do not spare their 
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labour, shall not be disappointed in their search. The 
treasures of wisdom, in the word of God, do not lie 
upon the surface of the letter, for every superficial 
reader to observe them : therefore, where it is said. 
Search ihe Scriptures, the word implies that laborious 
kind of searching, by which the treasures of the mine 
are discovered under ground. 

3. The properties of metals are very considerable, 
and would afford us much instruction, if the limits of 
this discourse would admit of it. As gold stands the 
test of fire, such is the constancy of true piety, which 
grows brighter and purer with every trial. And, as 
gold cannot be pure without being refined in the fur- 
nace, so cannot any man be fit for God's acceptance, 
till he hath first endured temptation. The father of the 
faithful was put to the fiery trial of offering up his owii 
ion for a sacrifice , that he might be an example to all 
his children ; to whom this warning is given by the son 
of Sirachj My son^ if thou come to sen^e the Lord^ 
prepare thy soul for temptation^'or gold is tried in 
the fire, atid acceptable fnen in the furnace of adversity *• 
I suppose this rule to be so certain, that human life 
never did, nor ever will, admit an instance to the 
contrary. 

4. In the vision of Nebuchadnezzar, king of Baby- 
lon, the four great monarchies of the world are signi* 
fied by the four principal metals, gold, silver, brass, 
and iron. The Assyrian monarchy has the pre-emi- 
nence, as welj in dignity as in order of tinie, and i^ 
compared to gold. Thou^ said the Prophet Daniel to 
Nebuchadnezzar, art this head of gold : from which 
interpretation, his i7nage of gold geen^s to have been 
presumptuously derived ; the proud Wng, not conteq^ 

^ Ecclu|, ii. 1 — $• ^ 
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with being the head, assumed to himself the whole bo-r 
dy of worldly empire. 

As silver, bi ass, and iron, have less value than gold, 
the monarchies of Persia, Greece, and Romfe, vrhich 
succeeded, must have had less splendor and dignity 
than the Assyrian ; and the Roman must have been 
the basest of all, if the Scripture is just in its compa- 
rison. If we were to enter into the question, how 
Jcingdoms are debased, we might obtain some light 
from the case of the Roman empire, as it is stated in 
this prophecy. This empire then, though strong as 
iron in war, was of a baser nature than ||iose which 
preceded, because it was unnaturally compounded of 
ftJijy clay mixed with its iron; which two would never 
incorporate. It was compounded oi military power 
VlxmS popular authority ; to unite which, all attempts 
were unsuccessful ; and, consequently, with all that 
hardness of iron, with which it bruised and broke it^ 
pieces other nations, there was a constitutional weakr 
ness ; by reason of which, it was vexed and broken at 
home with eternal balancings and divisions; and, when 
it had conqueied the world, it became its own execu- 
tioner. The words of this prophecy are very remark- 
able, when applied to the character and constitution 
of the Roman state. It w^ls partly strong as iron in 
military force, and partly broken^ from this unnatural 
piixture in the materials of its government. By the 
mingling of /row with mfryc/^j/, as it is interpreted for 
^is by the Prophet, it was signified, that they of thisi 
kingdom should mingle theniselveswith the seed a/ nien^ 
(ind not cleave to one another^ even as ir^on is not mtJi^ 
edidth clay. Imperial power in the Scripture, is a 
divine institution, of heavenly original ; and to suppose 
\i an human thing, and derive it from the power of 
^he ^^eo|)le, as the Roipians did, is to minde it with the 
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seed of men, aad debase the nature of it ; of which the 
certain consequence is disunion aod weakness : for no 
«tate can be strong in itself, which is founded on prin- 
ciples subversive of God's authority. Under the As- 
syrian monarchy and the Persian, and the kingdoiM. 
of Greece, in the age of Homer, there wa& no ques- 
^00 coiicerning the origin of power ; it arose after- 
wards anaongst the Greeks; ' and tlie popular sclietne 
attamed its highest degree of absurdity under the Ro^ 
mans. Would to God it had never found its way 
amongst Christians ; where it has done infinite mis- 
chief, and will probably continue so to do, till it has 
underminW the peace of all mankind, and unhinged 
Ihe whole political world ! Majesty, when it is in kings, 
is where God hath placed it : honour is then in the 
fountain of honour; but the majesty of the people^ 
which tlie enthusiastic vanity of the Romans hath so 
magnified, and in which they have been followed, for 
selfish ends, by libertines and deistical philosophers, 
is contrary to all the ideas of revelation, and is incon- 
sistent with common sense. A people may seem to 
themselves to rise higher, as the power of government 
sinks lower ; but it is all a deception ; for nothing can 
be more evident than that nations are debased in the 
estimation of the world, by the doctrines of anarchy. 
For which of the* two is the most respectable ; the 
bouse wherein there is a proper respect kept up : or 
that where there is none? The family of the nobleman 
whose domestics are under his authority, preserves an 
appearance of greatness and elegance; but the pub^ 
lick house, where the people who fill it are upon a le- 
vel with the householder, is a scene of vulgarity and 
disorder. 

5. And now, what should be the end of all our re- 
searches into Nature and the Scripture, but to delight 
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in giving God the honour that is due to him? For his 
pleasure all things were made ; and he will be pleased 
with men when they glorify bim in his works. Wq 
should therefore call upon all nature to join with us in 
a Psalm of praise and thanksgiving, after the example 
of the royal prophet : Praise the Lordy ye mountains 
and all hillsj fruitful trees and all cedars^ beasts and 
all cattje — Let the heavens rejoice and let the earth be 
glad ;fqr the name of the Lord is uxellentj and hisi 
ptaise is above heaven and earths 

To him therefore, S^c. 
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FOR THE INVISIBLE THINpS OF HIM FROM THE CRE- 
ATION OFTHE WORLD ARE CLEARLY SEEN, BEING 
UNDERSTOOD BY THE THINGS THAT ARE MADE, 
IVEN HIS ETERNAL POW£R ^ND GODHEAD ;— ROM. • 
I. 20, 



J^HE wisdom of God ia the natural creation, is a 
proper subject of the leclure delivered in this [place 
upon this occasion* : but as the knowledge of Ibe 
Scriptures is not excluded, I may be permitted to bring 
Ihem both together into one discourse : for they illus^ 
(rate one another in a wonderful manner : and he who 
can understand God as the fountain of truth, and the 
Saviour of men, in the holy Scripture, will be better 
disposed to understand and adore him as the fountain 
of power and goodness in the natural creation. 

To those who search for it, and have pleasure in re- 
ceiving it, there is a striking alliance between the oeco- 
nomy of Nature, and the principles of divine revela-* 
tion; and unless we study both together, we shall be 
liable to mistake things now, as the unbelieving Sad- 
ducees did, in th^ir vain reasonings with our blessed 
Saviour. They eri^ed, not knowing the Scriptures^ nor 
the power of God : they neither understood themsepa^ 
ately, nor knew how to compare them together. 

N. 

* This Sermon was preached at St, Leonard's, Skorcdithf on 
Tij^sday, in Witsuu Week, 1787, ou Mr FaiycUUd's foundatioo. 
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Men eminently learned, and worthy of all commen- 
dation, have excelled in demonstrating the wisdom of 
God from the works of Nature: but in this one res- 
pect they seem to have been deficient ; in that they 
have but rarely turned their arguments to the particular 
advantage of the Christian Revelation, by bringing the 
volume of Nature in aid to the volume of the Scripture ; 
as the times now call upon us to do : for we have beeo 
threatened, in rery indecent and insojent language of 
late years, with the superior reasonings and forces of 
natural philosophy ; as if our late researches into Na- 
ture had put some new weapons into the hands of In- 
fidelity, which the friends of the Christian Religion 
will be unable to stand against One writer, in parti- 
cular, who is the most extravagant in his philosophical 
flights, seems to have persuaded himself, and would 
'persuade us, that little more is required to overthrow 
the whole faith and oeconomyof the Church of England, 
than a philosophical apparatus; and that every prelate 
and priest amongst us hath reason to tremble at the 
sight. This is not the voice of piety or learning, but' 
of vapouring vanity and delusion. Neither a Bacotij 
nor a Boj/le, nor a Newton would ever had descended 
to such language, so contrary to their good man- 
ners and religious sentiments ; the first of whom hath 
wisely observed, that the works of God minister a sin- 
gular help and preservative against unbelief and error : 
our Saviour, as he saith, having laid before us two 
books or volumes to study ; first the Scriptures^ re* 
vealing the zcill of God, and tHen the creatures^ ex 
pressing his power ; whereof the latter is a key unt6 
the former *. Such was the piety and penetration of 
this great man. However, let us not take it amis*, 
tha^ at cttimti times, we are rudely attacked and in- 

* See Bacon's Adv. of Learning, B. 1. 
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suited. Christians, under the temptations of ease and 
security, would forget themselves, and go to sleep; 
they are therefore obliged to their adversaries for dis- 
turbing them, that they may awake, like Savison^ and 
discover their own strength. So little reason have we! 
)n fact to be terrified with the threatenings of our ad- 
versaries, that we invite them to enter with us upon li 
comparison between the word and the works of God. 
For it will be found true, as I shall endeavour to shew, 
that the invisible things ofGod^ that is, the things con- 
cerning his Being and his Power, and the oeconomy of 
his spiritual kingdom, which are the objects of our 
feith, are clearli) seen froni the creation of the worlds 
^nd understood by the things that are made. 

Having much matter to propose, I must not indulge 
myself in the use of any superfluous words. A plain 
and unadorned discourse will be accepted rather fo^ 
the meaning than the form; and as I am about to 
consider the works of God in a new capacity^ I must 
bespeak your attention, not without a degree of your 
candour also, to excuse an adventurous excursion into 
iin unfrequented path of divinity. 

Let us enquire then, how the religious state of man', 
and the spiritual kingdom of God, as the Scriptures 
have made known to us: that is, how Christianity, at 
a scheme of doctrine, agrees with the works of God^ 
and the oeconomy of Nature? In consequence of 
which it will be found, that the Christian Religion 
bath the attestation of natural philosophy ; and that; 
pvery other religion hath it not 

Our Bible teaches us these great principles or doc- 
trines ; that man is now in a fallen state of forfeiture 
under Sin and Death, and suffering the penalties of 
disobedience : that, as a religious being, he is the 
fcbplar of heaven, and must be taught of God ; that 
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tlie Almighly Father of men arid angels gives btm life 
and s^vation by bis Word and Spirit ; in other woids 
by Christ and the Holy Ghost : that there is danger to 
us from the malignity and power of evil spirits : that a 
curse bath been inflicted upon the earth by a flood of 
water : tliat there is no remission of sin without died* 
ding of blood ; and that a divine life is supported in us 
by partaking of the death of Christ in the Paschal or 
Sacramental Feast of the Lord*s table ; that there is a 
restoration to life after death by a resurrection of the 
body ; and lastly, that the world which we inhabit shall 
be destroyed by fire. 

These are the principles, at least the chief of them, 
which are peculiar to the Scriptures. He that believes 
them is a Christian ; and if the works and ways of na- 
ture have a correspondency with these principles, and 
4(ith no other, then ought every natural philosopher to 
be a Christian believer. 

I. Let us proceed then to examine how the casft 
stands. The unbelieving philosopher supposes man to 
be in the same state of perfection now, as when he 
came from the hands of his Creator. But the infirmi-* 
ties of his mind, with the diseases and death of his bo- 
dy, proclaim the contrary. When the death of man vk 
from the hand of man, according to the laws of justice, 
it is an execution : and it is the same in its nature, 
when inflicted upon all men by die hands of a jqstjGod^ 
The moral history of man informs us, that he ofFpndedf 
God by eating in sin. His natural history shews us, 
that, in consequence of it, he now eats in labour ancj 
sorrow. The world is full of toil and trouble ; and for 
what end, but that man may earn his"daily bread ? Th^ 
hands of the husbandman are hardened, and his back 
is bowed down with the cultivation of the' earth* 
Thorns and thistles prevail against him, and multiply 
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his labour. While some are toiling upon the earth, 
others are doomed to work underneath it. Some are 
exercised and wasted with works of heat : some for a 
livelihood are exposed to the storms and perils of the 
sea ; and they who are called to the dangers of war, 
support their lives at the hazard of losing them. 

The woman, who was first in the transgression, is 
distinguished by sorrows peculiar to her sex ; and if 
some are exempt, they are exceptions which confirni 
the ^general law ; and shew, that the penalty doth not 
follow by any necessity of Nature, but is inflicted. 

Many are the unavoidable sorrows of life ; but if 
'we consider how many more are brought upon man by 
himself, it is plain his mind is not right : for if he had 
his sight and his senses, he would see better and avoid 
tliem. 

Suppose human "nature to be perfect ; what is the 
consequence ? We not only contradict our own daily 
experience:, but we supersede the use of Christianity, 
by denying the existence of those evilSj for which only 
it is provided. The whole system of it is offered to us 
as a cure for the consequences of the fall. From the 
accommodation of its graces, gifts, and sacraments to 
the wants of our nature, we have a demonstration 
that our minds are in a jdistempered and sinful state : 
as the drugs and instruments in the shop of the sur- 
geon are so many arguments that our bodies are frail 
and mortal. 

11/ The Scriptures declare farther, that man, thus 
born in sin and sorrow, would grow up in darkness 
and ignorance, as to all heavenly things, unless he 
were taught of God: whose word is therefore said to 
be a light. The case is the same in nature. For how 
doth man receive the knowledge of all distant objects? 
not by a light within himself, but by a light which 
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ootnes to him from heaven, and brings to his sight a 
sense of the objects from which it is reflected." What 
an uninformed empty being would man become in 
his bodily state: how destitute of tlie knowledc^e of alt 
remote objects^ but far the rays of light which come to 
bim frovn without ? , Such would he be in his religious 
capacity without the light of revelation, which was 
therefore sent out into all lands, as the light of the sun 
is diffused throughout the world : The people that walk- 
td in darkness (which is the state we are born to) hax)c 
seen a great light : they that dwell in the land of the 
shadow (^ deathy upon them hath the light shined* . The 
Scriptures declare that we are in a state of stupidity 
and death, till we are illuminated by the Gospel : 
Awake thou that sleepest, and rise from the dead, and 
Christ shall give thee light f. But they cannot make 
iDur souls worse than our bodies would be without the 
Visible lights of heaven ; and therefore in this respect, 
the physical state of man answers precisely to his re- 
ligious state ; and if we duly observe and reflect upon 
the one, we must admit the other also, or oppose the 
testimony of our senses. 

III. The Gospel informs us, that there is a light of 
life to the soul of man, and a divine spirit of God which 
quickens and inspires ; and that the whole oeconomy 
Tof grace is administered to us by the persons of the 
Son and the Holy Ghost. And are not the principles 
of man's natural life maintained by a parallel agency 
in nature ? Do we not there also find a light to ani- 
mate, and a spirit to inspire and give us breath ? The 
divine Spirit, from his nature and office, takes its name 
from the air or natural spirit of the world, which sup- 
plies us with the breath of life. On the day of Pente-* 
cost he descended from heaven under the outward sign 
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of a rushing mighty wjnd.; that from his philosophical 
emblem we might und^&tand his nature and opera- 
tions; who, like thq wind, is invisible, irresistible, the 
medium of life and the inspirer of the prophets and a- 
postles, who all spake as the Spirit gave them utter- 
ance. The air is the instrument of speech, and the 
vehicle of sound. Such was the divine Spirit to the 
apostles; by whose aid and operation, their sound 
went out into all lands. The ways of the Spirit of God 
in the birth of man unto grace, are hidden from us: 
we distinguish him only by his effects : so it is in na- 
ture: we hear the sound of the wind, but we cannot 
tell whence it cometh, nor whither it goeth. Thus did 
our Saviour himself illustrate the operations of the Ho- 
ly Ghost from those of the air : and, what is very re- 
warKable, he communicated the Holy Ghost to his 
disciples under the outward sign oi breathing upon 
them. 

In the invisible kingdom of God, there is a suti oj 
righteousness which rises upon a world thatlieth in dark* 
ness ; raising up the dead to anew life, and restoring all 
that sin and death had destroyed. So doth the visible 
world present to us the great luminary of tlie day^ 
whose operations are in all respects like to those of 
the sun of righteousness. In the morning it prevails 
OTer darkness, and in the spring it restores the face of 
Kature, 

When the Scriptures say that the powers of the Word 
and Spirit of God are necessary to the souls of men ; 
they say no more than what the most scrupulous philo- 
sophy must admit in regard to their bodies ^ ♦for cer- 
tainly mankind cannot subsist without the sun and the 
air. They must have light, to live by as well as to see 
by ; and they must have breath, without which they 
aan neither live^ nor speak, nor hear. 
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We are to argue farther ; that as we mast suppose a 
sun to shine before tve can suppose man to exist opoA 
earth : so by parity of reason, the dirine light tras pre* 
existent to all those who are saved by it; and to pre-^ 
sume that Jesus Christ, who is that light, is only a man 
like ourselves, is as false in divinity, as it would be false 
in philosophy to report the sun in the heavens as a tiling 
of yesterday, and formed like ourselves out of the dust 
of the ground. Doth not philosophy teach us, that the 
elementary powers of light and air are in nature su«- 
preme and sovereign ? for is there any thingabove them ? 
Is there a sun above the sun that rules the day; and is 
there a spirit above tlie wind that gives us breath? there" 
fore, so are the persons of Christ and the Holy Ghost 
supreme and divine in the invisible kingdom of God. If 
not. It nuist lead us into idolatry and blasphemy, 
when we see them represented to us in the Scripture 
by these sovereign powers in nature. God is Lights 
and God is a Spirit : therefore, that person who is cal- 
led the Spirit \in\ht be divine ; and Jesus Christ who 
is the true Light must be the true God. 

Whcn\socvor we go in divinity, thither will philoso* 
phy still follow U8 as a faithful witness. For if we are 
assured by revelation, that there is a power of divine 
justice to execute vengeance on the enemies of God, 
and which shall destroy with a fearful destruction the 
ungodly und impenitent wluMiovcr it shall reach them; 
we 6ud in imturc the irres>isiU)lo power of fire, which 
dissipates and destroys wluit it acts upon, and which 
in many instances huth been applied as the instrument 
of vengeance upon wicked u^cn. Sacrifices were con- 
sumed by fire, to signify that wrath from heaven is due 
to sin, and would llill ujion tho sinful offerer himself, 
if the victim did not receive it for him by substitution. 
When the law was given on Mount Sinai, the heavens 
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flamed with fire, and the mountaiu burned below, id 
give the people a sense of the terrors of divine judge- 
ment With allusion to which exhibition, and other 
examples of the actual effects of his wrath, God is said 
to be a consuming Jire : and happy are they who re- 
gard the power of it, and Jlee from it, as Lot and his 
family fled from the flames of Sodom. 

IV. Another doctrine, peculiar to the Scripture, is, 
the danger to which we are exposed in our religious 
capacity from the malignity and power of the Devil ; 
whose works are manifest, though he himself is invisi- 
ble. But the nataral creation bears witness to his ex- 
istence, and to all his evil properties ; where the wis- 
dom of God hath set before us that creature the Ser- 
pent, a singular phenomenon of the same kind ; whose 
bite diffuses death so suddenly and miraculously 
through the body, that he may be said, in comparison 
of all other creatures, to have the power of death. He 
is doubled tongued and insidious ; often undiscovered 
till he has given the fatal wound. In a word, he is 
such a pattern of the invisible adversafy of mankind, 
wbo was a liar and a murderer from the beginning 
that the hieroglyphical language of the Bible speaks of 
him in the history of the first temptation, under the 
name oithe Serpent. The wicked who are related to 
hiin as bis seed or childreyi^ are called 9i' generation of 
vipers ; by which figurative phrase it is literally meant, 
that they were of their father the Devil. 

In the modern systeu)s and schemes of those who 
aflfect the philosophical character, we are not alwa3's 
sure of finding a God: but we are sure never to find 
a Devil : for as the Heathens of old offered sacrifices 
to him without understanding that they did so; in like 
manner do some people of these days work under him 
without knowing hiui. Yet certainly the Scripture, 

vou- IV. F 
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by its application of the word Serpent to the Tempt 
who brought Sin and Death into the world, hath r 
ferred us to the natural creation for the properties ^ 
the Serpent-kind : and from those properties everjr 
naturalist may learn what the Devil is^ and what we 
have to fear from him, more accurately and effectually 
than any words can teach. What he finds in the ]ia« 
tural Serpent he must apply to another iiiviiuble Ser« 
pent, who can think and reason and dispute the ve- 
racity of God; which the common Serpent never 
could. How came so fearful and cursed a creature 
into the works of God? Certainly for the wisest end: 
that men might understand and avoid the enemy of 
their salvation. The world was made, as the Scrip* 
tures were written, for our learning ; and unless the 
Serpent were found in it, there would he a blank ia 
the creation, and we should have been to seek for 
some ideas, which are of the last importance to t)ie 
mind of man. 

Other ideas, nearly related, may indeed be colletcfe^ 
from the contrariety between light and darkness; 
with their figurative alliance to moral good and evil. 
The power of Satan hath the like effect on men's souls 
as darkness bath upon their bodies ; add the Scripture 
calls it the power of darkness. If the enemies of 
.God's religion are called the seed of the Serpent t in 
opposition to the sons of God ; so are they also rer 
presented to us as children of darkness, in opposition 
to the children of light /l^hat communion^ saith St« 
Paul, hath light with darkness; what concord hath 
Christ with Belial ; or what part hath he that be- 
lieveth with an Infidel ? The ancient Persians, who 
were given to speculate as Philosophers on the prin- 
ciple3 of their theology, argued from a course of 
Nature, that there .are two contrary principles of 
good and evil in the world of Spirits: that there 
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is a malignant Power acting in opposition to the 
benign goodness of the Creator, as darkness, in the 
vicissitudes of day and night, holds divided empire 
with light. Which speculations, properly corrected, 
are agreeable to the imagery of the Scripture; in 
which the author of evil is called the power of dark' 
ness; and, in his capacity of a destroyer, is compared 
to lightning, which, like Lucifer, Jails from heaven to 
do mischief upon earth. 

y« Another doctrine of Revelation is the; execution 
of a curse by the waters of a flood ; which obliges us 
to examine how it agrees widi the natural history of 
the earth. It was impossible to know that this catas- 
trophe was universal, but by Revelation ; but when 
known, it is confirmed as a fact by the same proofs 
of it occurring to us in every part of the known world. 
The curvatures, furrows, and channels, on the whole 
face of the earth, open to common observation, are so 
many marks and monuments of the forcible effects of 
descending waters. The relics, fragments, and bones 
of marine productions, every where found under the 
earth, shew that the sea covered tlie land, and that the 
present world, on which we now live, is the burying- 
ground of a former, on which that, curse was exe- 
cuted, which God pronounced at the beginning. 
The natural history of the earth, as bearing this tes* 
limouy to the Hood of Noah, has been very trouble- 
some to our Infidel-Philosophers; and the improba* 
bility and weakness of some theories, with the wiJd 
extravagance of others, advanced to disguise this 
plain fact, shew that its evidence is stubborn aad un* 
tractable. i 

VI. The derivation of a principle of life from tbtt 
death of Christ, and the remission of sin by the shed^ 
iling of his innocent blood, ar.e doctrines essential to 
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the Gospeii and every way agreeable to the condition 
of man's natural life : for we live by the death of iif- 
nocent animals, who lay down their lives for our 
sustenance, not for any fiiolt of their own. Svt&k 
creatures as are hurtful, and not fit to live, a^e not 
fit for us to eat. The act of killing clean beasts Yn 
sacrifice, and the sprinkling of their blood, and tM^ 
feasting upon their flesh, had undoubtedly an ititended 
correspondence with the sacrifice of Jesns Ghrisf, 
and tlie support of our spiritual life by u participation 
of his death. The whole institution was prophettcaf, 
an^ the Sci*iptures are oopious in the application of itl 
And though the act of slaughtering innocent creatirires 
is not now a religious act, as it Used to be, the- rtf^ 
tionale of it is still the same ; and it will speak the 
same language to the end of the world; it willalwity^ 
be declaratory of the salvation of man by |the death 
of an universal sacrifice.^ The insensible people who 
trade in the slaughter of innotent animals, and shed* 
their blood by profession ; and they who feed upon 
by daily custom, never think of this : but the uni- 
versal practice of mankind speaks, witliout their un- 
derstatrding it, that which Caiaphas prophesied with- 
out knowing what he said, it is expedient that one man 
die, that the whole people perish 7iot. It is expedient 
that the innocent should die to feed our bodies: let 
any man deny it if he can : and it is equally expe- 
dient, that Jesus Chi ist should die to feed our souls. 

Some philosophers of antiquity, ignorant of the 
f(?rtns man is now upon with his Maker, refined upon 
the Ifhditional rites of sacrifice and the priesthood, 
(which are nearly as ancient as the world) and rea- 
soned themselves into an abhorrence of animal food. 
They exclaimed againsit the us^ of it, as barbarous, 
and unworthy of a rational creature : especially as 
the lot falls upon tlie most inoflfensive of aniaiuls^ 
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whose dispositions and services hav^ a^im U{>Ofi u^- 
for kindness and protection. But these are dooined- 
to die by the wise appointment of God; and by these 
men live ; as Jesus Christ the righteous, with the 
meekness and innocence of the Lamb^ was broughi t^ 
the slaughter; that through his death we might haye 
life eternal, 

VII. The resurrection of the body, which comes 
next in order, is no where taught but in the Scrip- 
tures* The apparatus of the philosopher can furnish 
no argument against it : and God's apparatus is clearly 
on the side of it. For if it be examined by the light 
of nature, that is, by the light reflected from natural 
things, it becomes a reasonable, and almost « natural 
doctrines. 

It is evident that man's body was made of the dust 
of the earth, because we see that it returns into earth 
again. Pliilosophy therefore may argue, that as God 
formed man's body of the dust at first, he caii as ea« 
sily restore and raise it from the same afterwards. 
That be will actually do this is promised to us in thd. 
Scriptare ; and on that promise Nature is giving us i| 
lecture every day of our lives. Many animals, after 
a torpid state, scarcely distinguishable irom deat|^^ 
recover the powers of life at the proper season by 
the influence of the sun : some after submersion in 
water during the whc^e winter. Some crawl for a 
time as helpless worms upon the earth, like ourselves; 
then they retire into a covering, which answers ihe end 
of a coffin, or a sepulchre, wherein they are invisibly 
transformed, and come forth in glorious array, with 
wings and painted plumes^ more like the inhabitants 
of heaven, than such worms as they were in their for^ 
mer earthly state. This transformation, is so striking 
and pleasant an eq^blen} qi th? present^ the intermedi,-^ 
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ate, and the glorified states ofimaD, that people of the 
most remote antiquity, when they buried their dead^ > 
embalmed and inclosed them in an artificial coverings 
so figured and painted as to resemble the caterpillar^ 
or silk-worm, in the intermediate state : .and as Joseph; 
was the first we read of that was embalmed in Egypt, 
where this manner prevailed, it was very probably of 
Hebrew original. 

The vicissitudes of night and day instructs us far- 
ther on the same subject The sun sets to rise again; 
the year dies awayuito the winter, and rises to verdue 
and beauty in the spring. Sleep is a temporary death 
from which we daily awake; insomuch that in many 
passages of the scripture, sle^p and death are the saine 
thing, and he that rises from the dead is said to awakt 
out of sleep*. The furrow of the field is a grave, out 
of which the seeds that are buried rise to a new and 
better state. Their death and burial, which seems to 
be their end, is the beginning of their, life : It is not 
quickened ejccept it die. The allusion to plants and* 
deeds is very common in the. scripture, to illustratetfa^ 
present and future state of man : and if it reminds ua, 
that alljlesh is grass ^ and all the goodliness thereof ob 
theji&wer of the field; it makes us amends, by assort- 
lug us, that our bones shall flourish as an kerby and 
that every seed shall have its awn body. ■ i 

VIII The destruction of the world by fire is the 
last doctrine I shall take occasion to speak of: whicb^ 
though never unreasonable, and admitted even by the 
Heathens of old time, is now mpre apparent than 
ever, from the late improvements in experimental phi- 
losophy. Indeed, we may say, the world is already 
on fire : for as Sinai, with its smoke and flame, w^sa 
positive, so is every volcano a natural prelude to the 

♦ See Daniel xih 2: 
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burning of the last day. The earth, the air, the clouds, 
the sea, are all replete with a subtirle penetrating fire, 
which, while at rest, is neither felt nor observed, and 
was absolutely unknown to some of the most learned 
for ages ; till accidental discovery hath now laid open 
the treasures of fire in heaven and earth to all that 
have the use of their sight and senses. The publica- 
tion of the philosophy of fire hath been so sudden and 
so universal, and is so wonderful in itself, that it seems 
to be second to the publication of tht Gospel : at least, 
there is no event in philosophy or literature t^at comes 
near to it 

In this element we live and move ; and, perhaps, so 
far as our frame is mechanical, we ^re moved by it 
When excited to action, it turns into a consuming fire, 
which no substance can exclude, no force can resist 
The matter of lightning, which seems to break out par- 
tially and accidentally, is now found to be con- 
stitutional and universal in the system of Nature : so 
that the heavens, which, according to the language of 
the scripture, are to melt with fervent heatj want no 
foreign matter to convert them into fire. What is ca.U 
ki phlogiston can rise in a moment from a state of 
quiescence to a state of inflammation ; and it discovers 
itseimfi many bodied where we should little expect to 
find it The earth, and the works that are therein^ car- 
ry, within them the seeds of their own destruction ; and 
iiiay be burnt up by that element which now resides 
within them, and is only waiting for the word from its 
Creator. 

Upon the whole then, philosophy, so far as thg 
term signifies a knowledge of God's wisdom and pow- 
er in the natural creation, which is the best sense of the 
word ; this philosophy, I say, is so far from being ad- 
verse to true religion, that with all the com'moi^ evi- " 
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dences of Christianity in reserve, we may venture to 
meet the philosopher upon bis own ground ; we have 
nothing to fear from the testimony of Nature ; we ap* 
peal to it : we call upon every man of science to cdm* 
pare the Gospel which God hath revealed, with the 
world which God hath created : under an assurance, 
that he will find the latter to be a key unto the former^ 
a« our noble philosopher hath well asserted. We; 
have ventured to try this comparison upon tlie general 
plan of Christianity, and we see how it answers. 

And if Nature answers to Christianity, it contradicts 
Deism ; and that religion cannot be called natural 
which is contradicted by the light reflected upon our 
understandings from natural things. The Socinian is 
nearly in the same situation with the Deist : and they 
may both join together in calling upon Nature, from 
morning until night, as the Priests of Baal called upon 
their Deity: but there will be none to answer ; and 
philosophy must put out one of his eyes before it can 
admit their doctrines. In short, take any religion but 
the Christian, and bring it to this test, by comparing it 
with the state of Nature, and it will be found destitute 
and defenceless. But the doctrines of our faith are at- 
tested by the whole natural world. Wherever we 
turn our eyes, to the heaven or to the earth, to the sea 
or the land, to men or to beasts, to animals or to plants^ 
there we are re,niinded of them. They are recorded 
in a language which hath never been confounded : 
they are written in a text which shall never be cor- 
rupted. 

The Creation of God i§ the school of Christians, if 
they use it aright What is commonly called the ifwrld^ 
consists of the forms, manners, diversions, pursuits, 
and prospects, of human society. But this is an arti- 
ficial worl4 of man's making : the subject of his study. 
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the object of his ambition. The natural world, of 
God's making, is full of wonder and instruction ; it i^ 
open to all, it is common to all. Here there can be 
no envy, no party, no competition ; for no man will 
have the less for what his neighbour possesses. The 
world, in this sense, may be enjoyed without fraud or 
violence. The student in his solitary walk, the hus- 
bandman at his labour, the saint at his prayers, may 
have as much as they can desire, and have nothing to 
repent of; for they will thus draw nearer to God, be- 
cause they will see farther into his truths wisdom, and 
goodness. 

Some have expressed their astonishment at the 
choice of hermits, and men of retirement, as people 
who have fled from all the enjoyments of life, and 
consigned themselves to melancholy and misery. 
They are out of the world, it is true ; but they are on- 
ly out of that artificial world of man's making, in 
which so many are hastening to disappointment and 
hiin : but they are still in that other better world of 
contemplation and devotion, which affords them all 
the pleasures and improvememts of the mind, and is 
preparatory to a state of uninterrupted felicity. 

Let us then, finally, give thanks to him, who to the 
light of his Gospel hath added this light of nature, and' 
opened the wonderful volume of the creation before us, 
for the confirmation of his truth, and the illumination 
of his people ; that we may thence know and see the 
certainty of those things wherein we have been in- 
structed. As all his works are for our good, let it be 
our study and our wisdom to turn them all to his glory. 
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»r\n TO THE HAEP WITH A PSALM OF THANKS- 

OIVING. PSALM XCVIII. 6. 

1 fIRSF. words, like many others in the Psalms of 
Duviil, HMHrrL and encourage the use of music, both 
vnriil and inHtru mental, in the worship of God: the 
propriety and hencfits of which will be evident from 
iiuch an examination of tlie subject, as the present 
ucranion may ^voll a(hiiit of: and I hope the good 
aflertiouH of niy hearers will be as ready to enter into 
a rational consideration of the nature and uses of 
music, as their cars are to be delighted with music 
For this art is a great and worthy object to the under- 
atauding of man : it is wonderful in itself; and, in its 
proper and best use, it may be reckoned amongst the 
several means of grace, which God in his abundant 
goodness hath vouchsafed to his church; some to 
direct our course through this vale of tears, a:nd some 
to cheer and support us under the trials and labours 
of it 

Music will need no other recommendation to our 
attention as an im})ortant subject, when it shall be 
understood) as I mean to shew in the first place, that 
it derives its origin frotn Uod himself: whence it will 
follow, that 80 far as it is (iod*s work, it is his pro- 
perty, and may certainly be applied as such to his 
^rvice. The question will be, whtuher it maybe ap- 
plied to any thing else. 



What share soever man may seem to have in modi* 
fying» all that b found in this world to delight the 
senses, is primarily the work of God. Wine is pre* 
pared by human labour : but it is given to us in the 
grape by the Creator. The prismatic glass is the work 
of art ; but the gloriqus colours which it exhibits to 
the eye are from him who said, Let there be light. 
Man is the contriver of musical instruments ; but the 
principles of harmony are in the elements of nature ; 
and the greatest of instruments, as we shall soon dis«- 
cover, was formed by the Creator himself. The ele-' 
ment of air was as certainly ordained to give us har- 
monious sounds in due measure, as to give respiration 
to the lungs. This fluid is so constituted as to make 
thousands of pulses at an invariable rate, by means of 
which the proportions and coincidences of musical 
somids are exactly preserved. The same wisdom 
which established the seven conspicuous lights of the 
firmament, which gave names to the periodical mea- 
sm-e of time in a week ; and which hath distinguished 
the seven primary colours in the element of light, hath 
given the same limits to the scale of musical degrees, 
all the varieties of which are comprehended within 
die number seven. 

In the philosophieiil theory of musical sounds, we 
discbver 6ome certain laws which demonstrate that 
the divine wiisdom hath had respect and made pro- 
vision for the delight of our senses, by accommodating 
the nature of sounds to the degree of our perception. 
As this must be a pleasiiJg -consideration to the lovers 
of tnusic, I shall beg leave to* enlarge upon it 

There is no sijtch thing in music as a simple or soli« 
tary sound. Kvefy musical note, whether from a 
string, a pipe, or a bell, is attended by other smaller 
notes whioh arise out of it. When a string sounds in 
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its whole kngtl)^ the parts also sound in such sections 
or divisions as have a certain proportion to the totalr 
sound. We find by calculation and experiment, that', 
these measures are harmonious in the greater of t|heniy^ 
but that in the lesser they run into discords. Now 
herein is the wisdom and goodness of God manifest y 
that these sounds are so attempered to the sensibility 
of the human ear, that we feel all the pleasant without 
any part of the disagreeable effect Were the ear 
more sensible, or these discords louder, all musics 
would be spoiled. 

There is another providential circumstance in the* 
theory of sounds, that if a pipe is blown to give ita 
proper note, a stronger blast will raise it to its octave 
(8 notes higher.) This is done by an instantaneouff 
leap, which if it were done by procession from the one 
to thd. other, as bodies in motion rise or fall^ not 
music, but a noise would be the consepuience, must 
disagreeable to the ear ; to which nothing is more ofn 
fensive than a sound rising or falling by the way of 
the whole intermediate space, and not by juftt inters 
vals ; for that is a principle of noises as they differ 
from notes : and a curious principle it is, if this wete 
a proper occasion for pursuing it We find music aa 
a work of God in the constitution of the air; which 
is made capable of proportionate vibrations to delight 
us ; and in saeb degree and manner as to save the ear 
from offence and interruption. 

Music may be farther traced as the. work of God in 
the nature of man : .^r God hath undoubtedly rnadi^ 
man to sing as well ia , to speak. The gift of speecli 
we- cannot but derive from the Creator; audthe gift 
of singing is from the same Author, The faculty, by 
which the voice forma musical sounds, is as wonderful 
M the flexures of the organs of speech in the artv^or 
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lation of words. ' Tlie humfln pipe is of a small diame- 
ter, and vejy short when compared with the pipes of 
an organ : yet it will distinctly give the same note with 
the pipe of an organ eight feet in length. The move- 
able operculum on the pipe of the human throat, 
which is imitated by the reed of the organ, has but a 
very small range : yet with the contraction and expan- 
sion of the throat, it will utter a scale of seventeen 
degrees, and divide every whole tone into an hundred 
parts ; which is such a refinement on mechanism as 
exceeds all description. 

But^ more than this^ man is an instrument of God 
in bis whole frame. Besides the powers of the voice 
in forming, and of the ear in distinguishing musical 
toundsy there is a general sense, or sympathetic feel- 
ing, in the fibres and membranes of the body, which 
renders the whole frame susceptible of musical emo- 
tion. Every person strongly touched with music must 
be assured diat its effect is not confined to the ear, but 
IS felt all over the frame, and to the inmost affections 
of the heart; disposing as to joy and thankfulness on 
the one hand, or to penitential softness and devotion 
on the other. Whence it follows, that when words 
convev to the mind the same sense as the music does, 
and dispose us to the same affection, then the effect 
of music is greatest; which consideration at once gives 
to vocal the pre-minence above instrumental music. 

It is a very observable experiment in music, that 
when one stringed instrument is struck, and another In 
tune with it is held upon the palm of the hand, it will 
be felt to tremble in all its solid parts : Thus doth 
the frame of man feel and answer to instruments of 
music, ns one instrument answers to another. 

Man is to be considered as a musical iiibtrument of 
God> forming; he has music in his voice, in his ear, 
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and in his whole frame. Hence the Psalmul^ when be 
calls upon the lute and harp to awake, ^Ui rightly 
added, I myself, an instrument which God hath formed 
for his own use, will azvake right ear^ : I will utter, 
and I will feel, such sounds as are worthy of a soul 
awakened to the praise and glory of God. 

Now we have derived music from its proper origin, 
we are to consider the end which it is intended to 
answer. The mind of man is subject to certain emo* 
tionsy which language alone is not sufficient to express ; 
so it calls in the aid of bodily gestures and musical 
sounds, by which it attains to an higher kind of ex« 
pression, more adequate to its inward feelings. In 
prayer, words alone are not adequate to the affectiops 
of the soul : so the eyes are lifted up to the everlasting 
hills, the knees are bent, and the body falls prostrate 
upon the dust, to denote the prostration of the mind. 
So naturally are the knees bended, and the hands 
folded together, M'hen we are imploring the divine' 
forgiveness, that the word supplication is taken from 
thence. In joy and thanksgiving, the tongue is not 
content with speaking ; it must awale and utter a 
song ; while the feet are also disposed to dance to the 
measures of music ; as was the custom in sacred ce- 
lebrities of old among the people of God, before the 
world and its vanities had engrossed to tiiemselves all 
the expressions of mirth and festivity. They have 
now left nothing of that kind to religion ; which must 
sit by in gloomy solemnity, and see the world, the 
flesh, and the devil, assume to themselves the sole 
power of distributing social happiness. When the 
holy prophet David danced before the ark of God, 
Michal scorned him in her heart, as if he was ex- 
posing himself, and rol)bing the vain world oi its 
tributary right : for which she was barren to the day^ 
4 
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of her death ; as all they are likely to be in tiieir 
hearts, wbq are either ashamed of the condescensioa, 
or can find nothing chearful and pleasant in the wor<» 
ship of the God of Israel. However this may be, it 
must be adn^ttedi that nothing adds so full}* to the 
expression ^of joy» as the sound of ii^struments ao 
copripanyiog the voice. 

When th9 mind is intent upon some great object^ 
then all the aids of speech are called for. They ara^ 
therefore, never so proper and necessary as in the 
praises of God, the best and the greatest. When you 
glorify ihe Lord^ (saith the son of Sirach) exalt him 
Of muckt at. you can, ; atid when ye exalt him, put forth 
0U ^ourstrengthy and be notweary^ for you can never 
g^ifaV't^nough. £cclus xliii. SO. Here music ap« 
pei^s in i(^ proper character : but to call in the as- 
sistance of great sounds to magnify little or worthless 
tbiiigs, is absurd and ridiculous. The powers pf 
speech are more than they deserve : but certainly, 
laborious celebration, when dedicated to trifles, is to 
the repr^oach of human judgment. The winds of hea- 
veq, and the waves of the ocean, which can transport 
the loftiest ships, were not intended to floatacork, 
or t». (drive a feather. . When the highest music is ap- 
plied to the highest objects, then we act with reason 
and propriety, and bring lionour to ourselves, while 
we are ^ornoting the honour of our Maker. If a 
musician has any sense of great things, they myst lead 
him to higher performances in bis art than little things: 
they call for an higher sort of expression ; and accord- 
ingly we find, in fact, that masters have exceeded 
■themselves when their talents have been turned to 
divine subjects in the service of the church ; in whose 
archives are to be found the most sublime andexcel- 
Icnt of all musical compositions. What is the sense^ 
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and subject df the most perfect piece of music in the 
world, but the humiliation of man, and the exaltation 
of God? JVb^ unto us, O Lord, not unto us, but to 
thy name be the glory! In truth, there is nearly the 
same proportion between the music of the church and 
the music of secular assemblies, as between the vene* 
rable Gothic aile of the cathedral and the common 
chamber ; and there is the like difference in their ef- 
fects upon the mind ; for its elevation jund enlarge^ 
ment are better than its levity ; and rapture is above 
mirth. 

It may have been made a question by some people^ 
more melancholy than wise, and soured with the prim 
ciples of spurious reformation, whether instrumental 
music may be lawfully applied to divine worship. But 
it is no question at all. The voices of men are tft 
speak the praises of God: bat not they alone. Evety 
devout and well-informed mind hears the whole frame 
of tiature, the world and all things that are therei;il, 
joinipg in one great instrumental chorus to the ^r^ 
of the Creator. Let the heavens rejoice, and- let the 
earth be glad — let tb^ sea make a noise, and all that 
therein is ; let the floods clap their hands — let jthe 
field be joyful, let the vallies sing — let all the trees df 
the wood rejoice before the Lord. This is a ' grand 
sentiment, sufficient to overpower and confound all 
the sullen objections of enthusiastic oielancholy ^, 
and to awaken the stupidity of indevotion itself. Heiie 
tbe whole inanimate creation is musical : and thie 

thought hath been plainly borrowed by our best jpo^t 

-■ ' ' 

* Amongst other laws, equally extravagant, established \a -a 
Detnocratical province of fanatics iu America, we find the fuUow- 
ing: " No man shall keep Christmas, read the Common Prayer, 
eat minced pies, or play on any instrument, except the diuai, truni* 
pet, and Jews-harp* 
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in bis supposed hymn of Adam and Eve in Paradise ; 
which will naturally occur to the memory of those who 
are acquainted with it. Sounds from inanimate 
bodies, such as musical instruments^ are, therefore^ 
undoubtedly to be used h> divine worship ; and all 
ages and nations of tiie world bave admitted them* 
On occasion of the overthrow of Pharaoh and his hosl^ 
Miriam the prophetess took a timbrel in her hand to 
celebrate the glorious triumph of the Lord. In the 
service of the tabernacle and temple, all kinds of in- 
struments were used, and bands of singers and mu- 
sicians were appointed in so great a multitude, that 
Aeir sound must have produced an astonishing effect. 
A father of the church informs us, that the music of 
the temple, on great occasions, from th« multitude of 
performers, and the elevation of the place, was heard 
to the distance of ten miles. That the songs of Sion 
were usually accompanied by the harp, according to 
the exhortation in the text, appears from the 137th 
Psalm. Even the Heathens, in their, sacred festivals^ 
retained the use of instrumental music. When the 
golden image was set up in the plain of Dura, the 
signal was given for the act of adoration by tlie sound 
of all kinds of instruments. 

In the lowest state of the church, whelJ the suffer- 
ings of our bleflfed Saviour were at hand, himself and 
the company of his disciples still followed the custpm 
of adding music to their devotions ; they sung an 
hymn. Pliny, the minister of the emperor Trajan, 
tells his master how the first Christians made it their 
practice to sing hymns to Jesus Christy as to God, We 
are surely not to wonder, if instruments were not 
used while the church was in an afflicted and perae* 
cnted state : it could have no organs when it had no 
public edifices to put them in, supposing them to hav9 

VOL. IV. Q 
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been then in use : but when the church was supported 
and established by the kingdoms of the world, . it a%* 
sumed a like form of worshipiwith that which prevailed 
in the prosperous days of Dqvid and Solomon. 

We find organs in the church as early as the.seyenth 
century, near 12()0 years ag(^. And here let all the 
admirers of the musical art stop a while to reflect with 
gratitude £^nd (Jevotion, that ihe invention of choral 
harmony in parts arose from the Tvinitamn w«prship 
of the Christian church. It is certain, we have no 
music of that form extant in the world, but such jjts is 
Christian; nor do we read of any: and had it pot 
been for the schools of music, established .and mai^*-^ 
tained by the church, I will venture to say, there had, 
at this day, been none of that excellent music wi^ 
which all of us are now charmed, and I hope, many 
of us edified. Look out of Christendom into the king* 
doms of China, Tartary, Turkey, and the regions gf 
the southern world, and you v/ill discover no music 
but what is beggarly and barbarous, fit only to amuse 
the ears of children or Ravages. Every thing that is 
great and excellent in this way, hath come down to vs 
from the ChriL^tiaa church. O holy and blessed 
society, which hath thus introduced us. to all thjat we 
can know and feel of heaven itself ! How sha^l we 

• celebrate thee, liow shall we cultivate and adorn thejs, 
according to what we have derived from thee!. I^t 
others be cold and indifferent, if they will, to 'ogr 
forms of worship; but upon musicians, if. they know 
themselves, religion hath a particular demand ; fpr 
they would never have been what they are, if God in 
bis infinite goodness, had not brought us to the im* 
provements of the Gospel. .^ 

If we proceed now to enquire, what are the subjqqts 

. to which musiamay be applied, we shall find the cb^ef 
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of them set down for us in the 33d Psalm ; where the 
righteous are directed to praise the Lord with instru- 
ments of music, because his wordis true^ aiid all hi3 
\DDorks are faithful. The wisdom of his word, and the 
wonders of his works, are, therefore, to be celebrated 
in our sacred songs ; he is to be praised as the de- 
lender of his people, giving victory to their arms 
against their heathen enemies ; feeding, healing, and 
delivering out of all danger those who trust in him, as 
their help and their shield. To all these subjects music 
may be applied ; and this is the use we make of it irt 
tte Te Deum, and all the hymns of the morning and 
evening service ; to the words of which, such strains 
of harmony are adapted in this our Church of England, 
that the world cannot shew the like. 

But as the mind has another language of sighs and 
tears, very different from that of praise and triumph, 
80 the scale of music affords us a melancholy key with 
the lesser third, and a mournful sort of harmony pro- 
ceeding by semi-tones, which is exceedingly fine and 
solemn, and reaches to the bottom of the soul, as the 
lighter sort of music plays upon the top of it. That 
musical sounds are applicable to prayer and supplica- 
tion and penitential sorrow, none will doubt, who 
hears the Anthem, / call and cry ; or that other, Call 
to remembrance, O Lord; by two of our most ancient 
and excellent composers*: or that versicle of the 
Burial Office, Thou knowesty Lord, the secrets of out' 
hearts^ by the greatest of modern masters !• Thuif 
much for the subjects of music. 

The form of the Anthem derives itself nati/rally 
from the structure of some of the Psalms, in which we 
%o frequently find the soliloquy, the dialogue) and th^ 

t TalUs and Farrant. t Parcel, 
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chorus. Thus, for example : — The lArd hear thee in 
the day of trouble, is the voice of a company encoU'- 
raging a priest in his intercession ; who also answers 
for himself, and expresses his confidence ; Now knom 
I that the Lo^d helpeth his anointed : then ail join to- 
gether in supplication ; Save, Lord, and hear us when 
we call upon thee. The solo, the verse, and the chorus^ 
in otfr church music, express alithese turns in the sacred 
poetry, when they are properly applied. The respond 
sory form of our chanting by alternate singing in the 
choir is agreeable to the heavenly worship of the sera* 
phim, in the vision of the prophet Isaiah, where they 
are represented as crying one to another with alternate 
voices* Holy, Holy, Holy, Lord God of Hosts. The 
version of the Psalms into poetical metre leads to a 
sort of Psalmody so plainly measured, as to be easily 
comprehended and performed by the generality of tb^ 
people in a congregation ; and simple as this music 
may appear, the greatest masters have thought it wor- 
thy of their cultivation, and we have some divine pieces 
of harmony in this kind. The old hundredth Psalm, 
which is ascribed to Martin Luther, is deservedly ad-» 
mired ; the 1 ISth is excellent ; so is the old 81st, the 
1 48th, and many .others, which are judiciously *rei 
tained in our congregations. 

Such is the .state, and such- the excellence of our 
music, in the Church of England ; and long may the 
sound of our cathedrals and churches go up to beavenj^ 
and reach the ears of the Lord of Sabaoth. 

Yo what hath here been said on the nature, and usc^ 
and state of music, I wish it were in my power to addf 
somethings efiectual toward the reformation of some 
abuses ; for such w ill find admission into all societies^ 

f Alternis digecis^ amant diteroa Camaens. y iftQ* 
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through negligence in some, and want of judgment in 

others. 

As God is the greatest and best'of beings, and it is 
the highest honour of man in this life to serve him, 
every thing relating to his worship should be ordered 
with decency, propriety, reverence, and affection. / 
4Boill sing with the understandings saith the Apostle : so 
should we sing, and so should we perform, in ail our 
approaches to the throne of Grace ; our music should 
be the music of wi:5e men and of Christians. No 
lapie, or maimed, or defective sacrifice was permitted 
10 be offered in the temple of God ; who, being the 
first proprietor of all things, hath a claim to the best of 
every thing, and consequently to the best music, per- 
fmtned in the best manner we are able. 

Church music has a proper character of its own, 
ivhich is more excellent than that of secular, or pro- 
fane music, and should always be preserved. With- 
out the restraints of discretion, wisdom, and authority, 
the art of man is apt to run out into excess and im- 
propriety ;''and while it affects to be too fine, and too 
powerful, becomes ridiculous. What is it but vanity 
that betrays the poet into bombast, the orator into 
buffoonery, the composer of music into useless curio- 
sity, the performer into ineffectual rapidity and flou- 
rish ? Thus do men always fail of their end, when 
they think more about themselves than aboqt their sub- 
ject. Queen Elizabeth, therefore, took what care she 
could by her injunctions, th^t affectation, which spoils 
all other things, should not be permitted to spoil the 
music of the Church : and it hath been rightly obser- 
ved, that the music from the Reformation to the Res- 
toration was more plain and solemn in its style than 
than that which succeeded \ though it still preserved 
freat excellence. 
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The performer on the organ, who for the tinoe he }S 
playing by himself, hath the minds of the congregation 
under his hand, should take care not to mislead the ig- 
norant into vain fancies, nor to offend the judicious 
with unseasonable levity. In the tone of the diapasons 
.of the church organ, there is nothing noisy and mili- 
tary, nothing weak and effeminate, but a majestic 
sweQtness, which is fittest to dispose the mind of the 
hearer to a devout and holy temper. If the diapasons 
could speak in articulate words, there is not a text in 
the Bible which they would not utter with dignity and 
reverence ; and hence their music is of excellent use to 
prepare the people for the hearing of the Scripture. 
Many here present' must have felt the effect of it : and 
I hope I shall give no offence if I add it asa'3uspicion 
that they who do not feel the power of slow harmony 
upon the organ, have not the right sense of musical 
sounds. The organist should, therefore, by all means 
cultivate that style of harmony which is proper to this 
noble capacity of his instrument. 

The Psalmody of our country churches is universally 
complained of, as very much out of order, and want- 
ing regulation in most parts of the kingdom. The au- 
thority of the minister is competent to direct such mu- 
sic as is proper, and^o.keep the people to the ancient 
forms. A company of persons, who appoint themselves 
under the name of the singers^ assume an exclusive 
right, which belongs not to them but to the congrega- 
tion at large ; and they often make a very indiscreet use 
of their liberty ; neglecting the best old Psalmody, till 
the people forget it, and introducing new tunes, which 
the people cannot learn ; some of them without science, 
wituout simplicity, without solemnity; causing the se- 
rious to frown, and the inconsiderate to laugh. I 
bav^ frequently heard such wild airs a9 were not fk% tp 

5 
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be brought into the church : through the ignorance of 
the composers, who were not of skill to distinguish 
what kind of melody is proper for the cliurch, and 
what for the theatre, ancf what for neither. If any 
Anthems are admitted during the time of divine ser- 
vice, country choristers should confine themselves to 
choral harmony, in which they may do very well; and 
our church abofinds with full Anthems by the. best 
masters*. No §olos should ever be introduced with- 
out an instrument to support them; and besides, these 
require a superior degree of expression to make them 
tolerable. The Psalmodists of country choirs may 
with care and practice sing well in time and tune ; and 

* We labour under one inconvenience in respect to our Psalmodj*, 
which might be removed. Our Psalm tunes have undergone so 
many experiments, that there is great diversity in copies and 
^itioDS, some of them very false and bad ; whence it happens too 
often, that tlie organist plays one way, while the congregation 
eings another, and a confusion arises which should always be avoid- 
ed, I have known ev«n the 100th Psalm tune, common as it is, 
materially affected by the blunders of incompetent editors. An 
emioent master (the late Dr. Bot/ce) furnished our cathedrals with 
^-correct and valuable copy of the best Services and Anthems 
from the Reformation to the bogiuning of the present century. It 
is to be wished that all the Psalm-tunes of the first merit and au- 
thority were published in the like conipleat form by as faithful 
editor. An original edition by Kavcnscrofty himself the greatest 
iutbor of our ancient Psalmody, was published in four parts, but is 
rarely to be met with, and, in its present form, is not vevy. intelligible 
\ to common singers. To render the old Psalm tunes more gene- 
rally useful in congregations, a learned friend of mine hath publish-* 
#d a very good collection of them in three parts very lately, under 
the title of. Select Portions of the Psalms of Daxid, for the use of 
Pariih Churches : and though I am precluded from saying any 
thing in praise of this edition, I shall venture to recommend it as 
the most correct and convenient work of the kmd. I am witaest 

ft 

also, how^rapidly it hath advanced the just performance of Psalmp* 
4y in a parish of my own^ 
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in choral music, or music of several parts, the want of 
due expression is compensated by the fulness of the 
harmony : but they can nev^ attain to the speaking of 
music withdut being taught. There is an utterance in 
ringing, as in preaching or praying, wiiich must be 
learned from the judgment of those who excel io it. 
A man can no more sing a solo for the church without 
a musical education, than a clown can speak upon the 
6tage for a learned audience in a theatre* 

When we consider the performance of sacred musicJ 
Us ^dutjfy much is to be learned from it. If music is 
a gift of God to us for our good, it ought to be used 
as such, for the improvement of the understanding, and 
the advancement of devotion. Services, Anthems, and 
Psalms should be understood as lessons of purity ia 
life and manners. Rejoice in the Lord, O ye righ^ 
feous^ saith the Psalmist, for it becometh well thejust 
to be thankful. What ! shall we praise God with our 
lips, while we blaspheme him with our lives ? Praise^ 
saith the son oi Sirach, is not seemly in the mouth ofOt 
sinner J for it was not sent him of the Lord. Praise* 
to the Lord is proper to those only who derive Iblessings 
from the Lord ; it is impertinent and false when it 
comes from those who are never the better for him* 
O give thanks unto the Lord^ for he is gcod^ for his, 
mercy endureih for ever. Let the redeemed of the 
Lord say so, whom he hath redeemed from the hand of 
the enemy : but let not them say so, who have giveii 
themselves up to a state of captivity under sin and 
folly. Some there are, who are very loud and forward 
in singing, while they are insensible of the greatness 
and the value of those subjects wliich our music cele- 
brates; like the sounding brass of a trumpet, which 
makes a great noise, but feels nothing. Others there 
are, who are not chargeable with this error: loose, ir- 
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TcUgious people, who have an absolute dislike and 
contempt for divine music : afld they are ri^t ; for it 
would carry them out of their element. But God for- 
bid that we should be where they are ; no ; let us 
keep our music, and amend our lives. It must be 
our own fault, if our music doth not contribute to our 
reformation, and we may have it to answer for in com* 
ffion with the other means of in^provement which we 
have abused All our church music tends to keep up 
our acquaintance with the JPsalms, those divine com- 
positions, of which none can feel the sense, as music 
makes them feel it, without being edified, The sacred 
harp of David will stiii have the effect it once had up«» 
on iSaul ; it will quiet the disorders of the mind, and 
drive away the enemie? of our peace. 

Another excellent use of music, is for the increase 
of charity; and this in more senses than one. When 
Christians unite their voices in the praises of God, 
their hearts become more united to one anothlsr. 
Harmony and Charity never do better than when thc^ 
meet together; they are .of the same heavenly origi- 
nal; they illustrate and promote each other. For as 
different voices join together in the same harmony, 
and are all necessary to render it complete ; ^o are all 
Christians necessary to one another. The high and 
the low all meet together in the church of Christ, and 
fonn one body. As those who perform their diflferent 
parts in a piece of music, do all conspire to the same 
?ffect ; so are we all members one of another ; and as 
wch, are to be unanimous in the performance of our 
several duties to the praise and glory of God. And as 
* greater heat arises from a collection of a greater 
Dumber of rays from the sun, so more Christians, 
united in charity and harmony, are happier than few- 
^r The most critical judges of music must deny tb^ 
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own feelings if they do not allow that 'the effect of 
music is wonderfully increased by the multiplication of 
voices. Indeed the principle is attested and confirm- 
ed by the grand performances of the present age, so 
greatly and skilfully conducted of late years to the as- 
tonishment of the hearers. Magnitude of sound will 
strike the mind as well as sweetness of harmony ; and 
this is one reason why we are all so affected with the 
sound of thunder, to which the sound of a great multi-' 
tude may well be compared. Thus it comes to pass in 
the union of Christians: the joy and peace of every 
individual increases in proportion as charity is diffused 
iand multiplied in the church. 

- But there is another sense in which charity is pro- 
moted by music. This happens on those occasions, 
when mu^ic is promoted with a charitable intention. 
Very considerable sums are raised from the contribu^ 
tions of those who come to be treated with sacred 
harmony. The poor are fed, the sick are healed, and 
many good Works are carried forward. Blessed be the 
art, which from the hands and hearts of the wealthy 
and the honourable, can draw relief for the poor and 
needy ! The widows and orphans of the pour clergy 
of this church were the first objects relieved through 
the medium of church music : and let us hope they 
will rather be gainers than losers by all improvementa 
in this way : for they who are related to the church 
have, undoubtedly, a priority of claim upon the music 
of the church. 

I am now, lastly, to remind both my hearers and 
myseU) that all our observations upon this subject will 

. be to no purpose, unless from the use of divine music^ 
and its effect upon us, we learn to aspire to the felici- 
ty oi heaven, of which it gives us a foretaste. While 
^e are io this lower stutc^ (here is no v^shide Ui9 
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sound for lifting the soul upwards toward the eternaj 
source of glory and harmony. We may conceiy^ 
the sph'it of man as riding on tDe wings of Psalmody to 
the celestial regions, whereto its own powers could 
never transport it. A great admirer and practitioner 
of sacred music, who was also a man of great piety and 
devotion, was present at a grand church performances 
with whicli he felt his mind so wrapt and ekvatedy 
that in describing the sensation afterwards, he mad^ 
use of this emphatical expression—*-/ thought I should 
have gone out oj the body*. O what a place would thig 
world be, were it our only employment thus to be ris»» 
ing upwards towards heaven, to visit God with our 
hearts and affections, adoring his greatness, and de- 
lighted with his goodness ! but this we can attain to 
only by uncertain intervals ; the corruptible body wiU 
soon recall the soul from its heavenly flights. Hour 
high soever it may mount^ on certain occasions, it 
must descend again to the wants and weaknesses and 
sorrows of mortality; as the lark, from its loftiest song 
in the air, drops to its lowly residence upon the grounds 
However, what we do enjoy must make us wish for 
more. What then have we to do, but to fit ourselves 
for that society, which praise God without interruption 
in his own glorious presence, and rest not day or 
night ? 

When that heavenly scenery is described to us in 
the Revelation — '* I heard, as it were, the voice of a 
great multitude, and as the voice of many waters, and 
as the voice of mighty thunderings, saying, Alleluia, for 
the Lord God Omnipotent reigneth ! let us be glad 
and rejoice, and give honour to him !" Who can read 
these words without a desire to add his own voice to 
^hat multitude, and to sing as a member of that king*- 

♦ The latie Rev, Sir John* D<>lben. 
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dom, in which the Lord God Omnipotent reigneth ! 
How must the soul be filled with that immense chorus 
of men and angels, to which the loudest and mightiest 
thunder shall add dignity without terror, and be re- 
duced to the temper of an accompaniment ! 

God of his infinite mercy give us grace so to praj^ 
ftnd so to sing, and so to live, in this short time of our 
probatiouj^ that we may be admitted into the celestial 
choir, where with angels and archangels, and with all 
the company ' of heaven, and with sounds as yet un- 
heard and unconceived, we may laud and magnify 
the~adorable name of God ; ascribing to the Father, 
the Son, and the Holy Ghost, into whosfe name and 
worship we were iaptized upon earth, all honour, glo* 
xy, power, might, majesty and dominion for evef* ^nd 
ey^n Amen« 
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SERMON VI. 



FEAR GOD, 1 PETER II. 17. 

iVl AN is led to the fear of God by a wise considera-> 
tion of his power in the creation and preservation of 
the world, and the justice with which he governs it 
jaow, and will judge it hereafter. 

By this fear man is distinguished from the beastt 
of the field; which are fearfully and wonderfully 
made, but have no apprehension of the power which 
formed them : they are fed by the hand of God, but 
are insensible of his bounty : they are goyerned by 
him, and observe his laws, but know not their law- 
giver. But the view of man extends to that invisible 
power which made and sustaips the world : he sees 
that hand which Jilleth all things living with plen^ 
teousness ; and expects retribution from that just 
Judge, who knows the secrets of all hearts, and is no 
respecter of persons. 

The brute creation is subject to the dominion of 
men; but man himself, being the subject of God, 13 
never to proceed in any matter, as if God had np 
concern with it When we think and live by this 
rule, we are men, properly so called ; because we are 
under the influence of a Jear unknown to irrational 
creatures ; and are exalted to our proper dignity, aa 
•ubjeQts of the kingdom of God«^ 
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Fear is a servile passion, when it has an unworthy 
object ; but it becomes honourable when God is the 
object of it, and is the test of the human character. 
When fear is understood in a more general sense, and 
qualified with prudence, it is the passion which dis- 
tinguishes men from brutes, and wise men from fools. 
The ignorant fear nothing, because they know no- 
thing; and some people are mistaking and offending 
all tLcii lives, because they never know when to fear, 
nor wnat to he afraid of: so that the want of fear 
argues a want of wit in common life, as it undopbt- 
edly argues a want of grace in religion. 

Kotbmg but the fear of (jod can render a man fit 
to live in the world as a member of society. No 
penalties, which human authority can inflict, lay any 
obligation upon the conscience; but he that fears 
God will consider himself as the servant and subject 
of God, and consequently he will be true and just; 
independent of ail temporal considerations. 

To believe in God, and to J ear him, ought to be 
the same thing with all mankind : but experience 
shews us, that many, who w oi;Vd be ashamed to deny 
God openly, do not live as if they feared him. Let 
xne, therefore, point out to you some of those consi- 
derations which produce the fear of God in the heart 
of man. 

The first of these is the consideration of his power, 
as it is manifested to us in the natural w^orld. Who 
can observe the glorious lights of heaven in their 
wonderful order; the changes of the seasons, the ope- 
rations of the elements, the structure of man, without 
being filled with a sense of the divine power? 77?ey 
^hallfear thcc, saith the Psalmist, as long as the sun 
end moon endureth. The lights of heaven must be 
Uotted out of it, before we can resist the necessary 
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inference, that the Maker of them is the first and 
greatest object of our fear and reverence. 

We go forward with this argument, and consider 
God as the governor of the world ; directing the ele- 
ments for our good, or interrupting the course of them 
for our punishment. What force of language can 
imprint such an awe upon the mind, as a sight of that 
solemn and majestic appearance of the sky, which is 
preparatory to a storm of thunder ? When the clouds, 
as if they were summoned by a divine command, are 
gathered together from diflferent quarters of the hea- 
ven ; when the air is dark above, and the earth below 
is iu silent expectation of the voice that is to follow, 
and fearful of that fire, which gives us an assurance 
and foretaste of what shall happen at the destruction 
of the world. Well might it be said by Elihu, in the 
book of Job — At this viy heart tremblethj and is 
moved out of it<: place. The man who feels nothing 
upon such an occasion, has no reason to value himself 
upon his courage: such courage is no honour to any 
man: it is not fortitude, but stupidity. In different 
minds the effect will be diflferent: in some, the ter- 
rors of guilt will be awakened ; in others, a pious fear, 
and a submissive veneration, by which they are brought 
nearer to God, and become better acquainted with 
their own sins and infirmities. 

The providence of God in the government of states, 
and the changes of empire, is another consideration 
which will instruct us farther in the fear of him, by 
shewing us how we arc subject to his power, and de- 
pendent upon his will. 

The mighty monarchy of Babylon was raised up 
for a scourge to other nation^ : it was an axe in the 
hand of Providence, and hewtil .down other powers, 
to exalt itself; while the invisible hand, which direct- 
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cd it, was turning it to other purposes. It was made 
instrumental in punishing the Jews for their idolatry; 
detaining them under a long and miserable captivity, 
till they were cured of their inclination to idols : and 
i^hen this end was answered, and the Jews were to be 
replaced in their own land, the power of this great 
kingdom departed from it in one night. Ae soon to 
the sentence was passed, it was executed on the pro- 
fane Belsfuizzar; and the particulars of this catas- 
trophe are preserved by a celebrated heathen histo- 
rian. Cyrus, to whom the kingdom was transferred, 
used his authority soon afterwards for the rebuildinjg 
of the temple of Jerusalem, and the restoration of tto 
Jewish oeconomy. 

When God was about to send the Christian religioti 
into the world, which was to be spread into every part 
of it, the Roman empire increased to its utmost gran- 
deur, and the form of it was changed from republican 
to monarchical, amongst a people, who by education^ 
natural temper and principle, were the most averse to 
monarchy of any upon earth. The country of Judea, 
tl^e stage on which the Gospel was to make its first 
appearance, was become a Roman province, governed 
by Roman magistrates, and subject to Roman laws 
and customs : whence it came to pass, that our 9li- 
viour, Jesus Christ, suffered death upon a cross, after 
the Roman manner ; his preachers were sent about 
the world, over which the Roman jurisdiction was 
extended; and the Gospel at length became the esta«> 
blished religion of the empire, by virtue of the im- 
perial edicts, in opposition to all the power and in- 
terest of paganism. When these things were accom- 
plished, and the designs of Providence were answered, 
this mighty empire was broken into smaller ind«« 
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peodenl; kingdoms, and the name^ of it is now nearly 

lost in the world. 
The Roman power answered another remarkable 

purpose in the hand of God, for the punishment of 

tte J^ws under their last and great apostasy. They 
betrayed and crucified their Saviour, /e^^ the Romans 
ihouU conie and take away their place and nation ; 
maliciously exclaiming, that they had /.no king but 
Cmsar : therefore, these very Romans were the peo- 
ple appointed of God to drive them out of their land; 
the power of Csesar, to whom they had given the pre- 
ference, was turned against them ; and they who had 
told their Saviour were, themselves, sold into captivity 
and bondage ; thirty of them, as history saith, for one 
piece of silver. 

Their rejection of the Gospel, and the consequent 
judgment of God upon them, are thus represented ia 
one of the parables of Chrhi-^They took his servants, 
and entreated them spitefully^ and slew them : but 
when the king heard thereof he was wrath ; and he 
sent forth his armies^ and destroyed those murderers, 
and burnt up their city. When the Jews had filled 
up the measure of their sins, the Roman armies were 
sent out by the Divine direction, to inflict the venr 
geance due to them. Their city was burned, their 
temple levelled with the ground : their land is novf 
possessed by aliens and infidels ; themselves are wan- 
dering about the world, without auy home, and their 
baeks 'are bowed down under the burthens they carry 
upoQ them ; they are mixed with all nations, but in- 
corporated with none ; they sojourn with all people, 
yet still diflfer from all, in their customs, and even in 
their jooks ; they are marked out, like Cain, as Ya<- 
gabonds and murderers, and are miraculously pi'e^ 
served for a lesson to all that behold them : so that 
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a man can hardly look upon a Jew without exclaiming 
— Thou persuades!: me to be a Christian. Slay 
them not^ said the prophet, lest mu people jorgtt it^ 
but scatter them abroad : for thence it will be under- 
stoc'd in ail succeeding ages, that God is terrible in 
his jnd^iiienti ; that none can forsake him, without 
being hxsi to tijcmselves ; and that obedience to his 
law can alone secure his protection to any other na- 
tion. 

The Jews are held forth as the most striking exam- 
|les of national sin, and national punishment; but 
ihcy are not singular: other nations have had their 
share, when their pride and wickedness have provoked 
the divine displeasure : and some would grow wise, in 
time, from the example of others, unless it were found 
to be true, by fatal experience, that men become in-* 
fatualed in their understandings, when they are de- 
voted to destruction. 

If the history of this kingdom were to be written, 
with all the truth and impartiality of inspiration, and 
effects compared justly with their causes; we should 
gee how God, at sundry times, and in divers manners, 
hath interposed to visit us ; sometimes raising us to 
honour, in the sight of those that are round' about us, 
and indulj^ing us w-ith the blessings of peace and 
plenty ; at other times giving us up to be devoured 
among ourselves, when a spirit of. faction and dis- 
obedience has been let loose, to set us at variance) 
and make us a scourge to one another. When a 
sense of past evils shall have lost its effect upon us, 
;theQ the same turbulent spirit will again prevail, to 
iindenune our greatness, and render us weak and 
contemptible in the sight of the nations that are round 
about us. 
: ^ Uppo the whole, so manifest is the power of God 
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in the creation and direction of the natural world ; 
so remarkable the interposition of his providence in 
the revolutions of kingdoms ; that he who cannot 
thence infer the necessity of fearing him, and the 
wisdom of being subject to him, has neither the faith 
of a Christian, nor tlie understanding of a man. 
And now, if to the foregoing considerations we add 
this, the last and greatest of all ; that the same God 
who visits us here in this life, is to judge us in ano- 
ther ; all other fear will resolve itself into the fear of 
him ; according to that precept of our blessed Sa- 
viour, I will forewaim you whom you shall fear : fear 
hirHj which, after he hath killed^ hath power to cast 
into hell ; yea, I say unto you, fear him. But then 
you ar^ to understand with all this, that our religion 
is not intended to make life melancholy and misera- 
ble, but rather to make us happier by making us 
wiser, and to keep us in safety by bringing us nearer 
unto God. It teaches the necessity of a reasonable 
fear; the wisdom of a voluntary subjection ; a fear 
which brings security, and a subjection which leads to 
liberty. 

If^ after what I have said, there should be any here 
• present, who have not the fear of God, and will not 
be persuaded to it; I ^ust warn them of'one thing, 
which perhaps they have not considered. I give 
' them to know, then, that no man born into this world 
can live without fear. If he does not fear God, he 
^ shall not escape fearless, as he thinks ; for he shall 
^ certainly fear something else. The fear of God would 
' do him good, and make him happy : but if he does not 
' fear God, he shall fall into some other fear, which will 
do him no good at all, but haunt him like an evil spirit, 
to make his enjoyments worthless, and his life misera- 
ble. 

> 
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You are to obBerve^ then, that he who doed not 
fear God, shall fear dealk. When God is banished 
from the mind, the hope of immortality goes with hirti, 
Md the fear of death prevails: and death being an 
enemy whom no man can €heat, or conqufer, or avoid; 
the mind- that is apprehensive of him fklls under a 
sort of bondage, for which the whole world has tu) 
remedy. 

When a man does not fear God, he is possessed 
with aservite fear of the world; he becomes the slave 
of fashion, in his mind, his body, and his morals : fa^ 
dreads nothing so much as to be thought little and in- 
significant, by those who give iaws to the fiishtonable 
-part of society, ffe looks up to the opinion of the 
world with all that anxious revei^nce with which » 
Christian looks to the word of God. How many do 
'we meet with, who are miserable, unless they are seen 
where the world is,' and go where the world goes! 
- How many renounce their judgment, ox conceal it, 
tmd that with respect to the greatest subjects, if it 
contradicts the current of the day I 

You are to consider farther, that he who does not 
fear God ^hali fear poverty. The fear of God gives 
a rtmn the hope ct ati inheritance in another world ; 
therefore he is easy if he has but little propeity in this. 
But where this world is all a man hath, and all he k to 
expect, he will fly from poverty with thq loss of hia 
conscience, and at the hazard of his soul, if he is iq 
the higher class of life : if he is a profligate of the 
lowest order, he will expose himself daily to the iroa 
hand of justice, for the sake of somev stolen posses- 
sioii, and all his enjoyments are embittered with tin; 
terrors of the hdi;ter and the gibbet. 

All cases are not equally bad : yet I may venture 
to pronounce, that although many do not entirely 
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forget God, yet, in proportion as the fear of God is 
wanting ip the heart, in that same proportion will 
these other fears enter in and dwell there : and a 
thoughtful and sensible person can no more enjoy hinpi- 
«elf in such company, than if he were daily beset with 
ruffians and murderers. All the base passions which 
murder a man's soul, murder his peace at the same 
time : and this is what he gets by a dislike to the fear 
of God. Therefore, as it is the worst of folly to live 
without the fear of God, it must be the beginning of 
wisdom to have it, and be directed by it. But folly 
in this world leads to misery in another ; which is the 
most dreadful consideration of all. Who can express 
or conceive the amazement of those, who have lived 
here without the fear of God, when they shall see the 
day of vengeance approaching, and all the terrors of 
the last judgment gathering round abput them ! Then 
shall that fear of God come upon them, which now 
for a while they can put away : and the hearts of 
those, who now seem to care for nothing, shall sink 
and melt away within them. What would they then 
give, if they had but been wise enough to tfttend to 
instruction while the day of grace lasted ? What will 
then become of their proud speeches, and their looks 
of defiance ? when they shall remember their folly in 
the bitterness of their souls, and be afraid to lift up 
their heads towards heaven, where their Judge is now 
revealed to every eye, no longer to be despised and in- 
luked, but attended withrmillions of the heavenly host; 
seated on a throne, rendered majestic and terrible, 
with dark clouds and flames of fire^ 

For the present hour, we talk of these things, as 

^ distant from us ; yet when they shall be displayed 

before our sight, the interval between i this time and 

that will seem but w a moment What lure we tbeo 
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to do, but to set the Lord alway before us ; who, jf 
he is our feav now, he will be our defence then : and 
in the mean tipie, we shall find our fears of all other 
things lessening every day, and our hopes increasing ; 
till an acquaintance with God shall give us a foretaste 
of the peace and liberty of that glorious kingdom, in 
which we shall serve him without fear^ ifi hqliness and 
fright eousness* 
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HONOUR THE KING. 1 PETER IX. 17. 

J[ HE precept in the text, which at this time deserves 
the serious consideration of all Christian people in this 
kingdom, is founded on that common doctrine of the 
Scripture, that kings and rulers have their autliority 
from God, and that upon this account they are to 
receive honour from men. 

To prevent all mistakes, give me leave to observe, 
in the first place, that it can never hurt kings and 
rulers to tell them so. Are the clergy the worse men, 
when they consider themselves as the servants of God ? 
May they do as they please, because they are the 
ministers and stewards of a Master, who is no respecter 
of persons, and from whom, if they fail, they will re- 
ceive the greater con<iemnation r That would be a 
strange inference : and the same observation is ap- 
plicable to civil governors. All power being original- 
ly inherent in God as his own property, power is a 
talent committed by him to man : and as the abuse 
of this is more extensive in its ill effects than the 
abuse of any private endowment, it must be strictly 
accounted for; therefore this doctrine can do no 
harm : there is no flattery in it ; it is a fearful consi- 
deration. 

With respect to ourselves, the consequence is plain; 
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that if kings rule by an authority from God, it must be 
our duty fo give them honour: in treating of which, 
I shall endeavour to convince you, that it is also our 
"wisdom^ apd our intey^est^ as a people. 

Our duty is evident from the Scripture; which de- 
clares that government is the ordinance of God ; that 
the ruler is. the minister of God ; that the sword in bis 
hand, is a sword of divine justice ; and that the wrath, 
executed by it, is the wrath of God against those who 
trarisgrfess his laws. Government must therefore be 
supported, that the laws of God may be executed: 
and this is one reason why rebellion against govern- 
ment is an offence against God himself^ because its 
tendency is to set us loose from the observation of 
his laws. That charge of Jehosaphat to the Judges 
of Israel, is upon all others in the like authority; 
take heed what ye doy for ye judge not for man^ but 
for the Lord who is with you in judgment. And the 
same charge will apply itself to the people: ^' take 
heed what ye do, for your obedience is not to inan^ but 
to the Lord." 

The primitive Christians placed civil obedience 
among the first articles of social duty ; and we cannot 
refuse to Christian princes that honour which they 
allowed to heathen emperors. I exhort^ said the 
apostle, that first of all supplications^ prayers^ in^ 
tercessionSj and giving ofthanks^ be made for all men ; 
for kings^ and J'or all that are in authority^ that we 
may lead a quiet and a peaceable life hi all godliness 
and honesty, When the enemies of the Christians 
had no evil thing to say, they endeavoured to make 
them odious to the state, ^as people of suspicious 
politics, the friends of another king, whose interests 
were not consistent with those of the empire. But 
this scandal was confuted by that amiably submissioa 

8 
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and quietness which they never failed to observe 
towards all that were in authority over them. 

Our duty, then, is clear from such precepts as can- 
not be evaded, and such examples as are taken from 
the purest times of the Gospel, when obedience to 
heathen persecutors was a trial far more severe to flesh 
and blood, than the practice of common loyalty to 
the friends and protectors of Christianity. 

The wisdom of adhering to this duty, is the next 
thing to be considered. And surely it must be the 
wisdom of men enliglitened by the word of God, and 
blessed with great improvements of science, to pro- 
ceed on true principles ; to walk in that light which 
they have, and not to emulate the darkness of hea- 
thens, or the confusion and rapine, of barbarians. 
The Scripture teaches us, that there is no power but of 
God ; that, as he is the maker of the world, all the 
property of the Avorld is originally vested in him ; 
that kings hold of him ; and the people of their kings : 
and our laws recognize this doctrine, by makinor ill 
property revert to the crown, upon any act of treason 
or rebellion. Some embrace another opinion, that 
there is no power but of the people ; which position 
being contrary to that of the scripture, they cannot 
both be true. The question about power may ea- 
sily be solved, if we do but distinguish rightly between 
physical or natural powers and power of authority^ 
It can never be denied, that an armed multitude is 
superior in physical power to any (defenceless man, 
with all his honours and titles about him ; as smoke 
and ashes, shot upwards from the bowels of the earth, 
can put out the light of the sun: but in this there is 
IK) power of authority ; and it may be turned against 
all the law, and all the reason in the world. A gang 
0f robbers have power ov«r the helpless traveller iq 
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the forest, and he is obliged to submit to it at th® 
peril of his life : but still there is no authority ; no* 
thing but brutal force; and it matters not how laj^gc 
tve suppose the gang to be; forits properties are no 
more changed by its magnitude, than the properties of 
^ circle, which are always the same. Their power is 
absolute force ; and the authority by which they ex- 
ercise it, is from themselves, against all the settlements 
of law^ and all the rights of possession. Allow but 
the force of those two commandments, Thou shalt rfo 
, no murder. Thou shalt not steal, and then all this sort 
c^f power vanishes. 

Such, however, is the power of the people ; against 
irhich, therefore, every government is armed and de- 
fended; and without such a defence, there could be 
neither property nor security in the w orld ; nothing 
but violence and rapine, which are sure to prevail, as 
soon as the people, under some w^olvish unprincipled 
leaders of sedition, attempt to take power into their 
own hands. All liberty then takes its flight ; the li- 
berty of acting, of speaking, and perhaps of breath- 
ing; unless the breath be applied to blow the flames of 
sedition. 

My brethren, let me speak freely to you upon this 
subject; power is a weapon of so sharp an edge, 
that mistakes about the nature and exercise of it are 
perilous indeed, and the bad consequences inexpressi- 
ble : therefore, as we value our own security, let us 
^always distinguish between power and authority. 
The storm hath pow er to blow ; the waves of the sea 
have power to rage; the lightning hath power to 
strike ; the fire hath power to consume ; but all this 
power tends only to destruction : the power which 
God giveth is^br edification^ and not for destruction. 
It is to build up society and preserve it, not to destroy 
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k He hath appointed the sun to rule over the day, 
the moon and the stars to govern the night : all the 
nations of the earth enjoy light, and peace, aqd hap- 
piness under their dominion, and their authority i» 
confined by a law which cannot be broken. But if 
we should become so insensible of this blessing, as to 
argue for a lawless power in the elements, and they 
were to be let loose upon us in consequence of our 
mistake; we should then discover, that it is the 
wisdom as well as the happmess of man, to submit to 
the ordinance of God. They are his laws which arc 
executed in a state ; and the}- can be executed by no 
authority but his oxvn : if by an authority from the 
people, that would exalt the people into the place of 
God. Every state must have power of life and 
death ; but no individual hath any such power over 
himself; and consequently, he cannot give what he 
hath not: such a power can be communicated only 
by that God, in whose hand are the lives of all man* 
kind; to whom alone belongs that sword of justice, 
which is borne by the magistrate: who being the 
gwery is also the Loj^d of Life ; and to suppose it 
otherwise, is to derive power by ascent instead of de- 
scent ; which is contrary to the order of nature in all 
other cases whatsoever. Christians, who, according 
to the doctrine of their religion, derive all power from 
above, from whence every good and perfect gift com- 
ethf go as high as -they can, up to God himself: they 
who derive it from beneath, must go as Tow as they 
can, even down to the father of all that tumultuous 
rage and disorder, which distinguishes the power of 
the peopfe. When this power is supposed to include 
authority, it is so contrary to fact, to reason, and to 
revelation, that it is seldom taken np, but by those, 
who wish to raise a storm against the state, and en- 
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courage the waves to beat, because they have hopei^ 
of plunder froai the wreck. Such a power wa», in* 
deed, admitted and highly esteemed by those fanciful 
Greeks and Romans of later times, who, having de- 
parted from their ancient principles, were torn to 
pieces with factions, and amused themselves with a 
vain search after that philosopher's stone in politic^ 
a constitution where all might govern, and none be 
governed ; till their balancings and fluctuations pro- 
duced an arbitrary government, and brought them all 
under the yoke of military power ; the natural con- 
sequence of such experiments. When a nation is 
grown restless with dreams of despotism, jealous of 
all authority, and agitated with contentions for power, 
^n the ground of natural right against positive law ; 
then we may know that the desolation thereof is nigh; 
that it must either fall under the lawless power of 
some intestine faction, or be reduced to the morti$- 
cation of looking on, while its lands are divided and 
parcelled out by a foreign force ; which hath hap- 
pened lately in a country of Europe, where liberty 
was professed, whilst the worst sort of tyranny was 
practised. 

I3ut it is also our interest^ as well as our duty ayid 
wisdom, to honour the king, and support that power 
by which we are protected. Government was not 
ordained to enslave tlie world, but to preserve t^e 
peace of society, to defend the innocent from tljc 
violent and injurious, to distinguish and secure pro- 
|>erty, and to prevent the people from falling a prey 
^o one another, as they never fail to do in times of re« 
bellion. When the restraint of government hinders 
the will of one man from being a law to another, by 
maintaining a common rule of actign for all, it js 
tliejireatest blessing upon earth. Xhere ^re in every 
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nation turbulent spirits, who would permit no law to 
prevail but their own will ; and, if there were nothing 
to hinder them, would set the world on fire to make 
themselves confiderable. Tribute is, therefore, due 
from every people, in return for the protection they 
receive : and if the government of the most absolute 
tyrant is better than the force of a lawless multitude ; 
that iS) if one bad man without law is a less evil than 
an hundred thousand, the purchase (dear as it may 
be) is certainly worth the price to those who ai^ bless- 
ed with a regular establishment 

Our common interest will oblige us to consider, 
that the strength of every government against its fo<» 
reignenemies depends on the affection of its own natu<r 
nd subjects ; so that they are its worst enemies, who 
endeavour to lessen that affection ; for vben a nation 
is out of humour with its governors, and careless of 
its establishment, it is of course weak and defenceless* 
Gfeat things may be done, when the people are united 
with one heart and mind under the person of their 
priace. How small and contemptible an insect is the 
bee ? yet, when the whole swarm is assembled, and 
kept together by an attachment to their leader, they 
are invincible; neither man nor beast can stand 
against them. Every loyal nation hath the same ad- 
vanti^e : but then we are to remember, that the union, 
in which their strength consists, is the gift of God ; 
who maketh men to be of one mind for their common 
preservation. 

Under this head of interest, our honour is concern- 
ed : for the honour of the people is involved in that of 
their king. We must judge of states as we do of fami- 
lies. Does it not add to tlie reputation of any family, 
when there is a good understanding among the mem- 
liers of it ; especially if 4he fisuber of it is well esteemed, 
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and treated with veneration by those who are under 
him, his children and bis servants? But it is a sure 
sign, that the family is either very wicked, or very vul- 
gar^ when a proper deference is wanting from the chil- 
dren to the parents; the disgrace of their ill behaviour 
returns with double weight upon themselves; accord- 
ing to that admonition of the son of Sirach, Glor^ 
not, in the dishonour of thy father ; for thy father s 
dishonour is no glory unto thee : for the glory of a 
man is from the honour of his father. Whatever ac- 
cusation there maybe ground for, it is weak and cruel 
in a son to take it up : he (bould leave that to the worst 
enemies of the family, whose malice is waiting for 
the ruin of them all. But if the father is virtuous and 
honourabt%|j^en the son is a wretch, who can delight 
himself wiiii|||be dishonour of such a parent; All this 
is applicable to those subjects, wheresoever they are 
to be found, who search for accusations, who feed 
tipon grievances, M'ho shout for joy on any disadvan- 
tage to their native country, and publilh its distress 
to all the world, making ten times jnore of it than is 
true. If duty could not restrain such, policy and com- 
mon sense should be sufficient to guard them from so 
unnatural and ridiculous a crime. 

To conclude; we live in a country, where the fear 
of God, and the honour of the king, are inculcated by 
the laws of the state, and all the forms and doctrines 
of the church. Let us be thankful to God that they 
are still preserved to us; and that oui profession is 
such, as duty, wisdom, interest, and honour, will never 
fail to recommend. There is nothing to se<tuce us 
from the practice of this profession, but false ideas of 
liberty, with wrhich unthinking minds are eafily captiva- 
ted : and complaints of slavery and grievances, with 
which weiEik and unbridled tempers are easily terrified^ 
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4gainst the ill effects of-these, give me .leave to ob^ 
serve, not as a politician (for I do not aspire to that 
character) but as a minister of Jesus Chrbt i that there 
is no true liberty but in the servicejOf God ; and that 
the greatest of all grievances is sin, as fatal to societies 
as to individuals. The only free men,* properly so 
called, are they whom the Son of God hath made free 
from the bondage of fin : the slavery is all on the other 
fide ; with those who are subject to their own turbulent 
lusts and paffions, by which they are as effectually en- 
slaved as the wretch who is chained down to drudge 
,at the oar, all the days of his life : his servants ye are 
to whom ye obey whether of sin unto deaths or ofobedi-^ 
tiice unto righteousness. -Pride, vanity, avarice, envy, 
hatred, ambition, extravagance, and ^^CHHlfllP^ • these 
are the tyrants of the children of disc^MJliDCe, who^ 
while they are under the dominion of .^ jpj^ ■> mas ters, 
are generally the most forward to hold out the temp- 
tation of liberty, and promise it to all their followers ; 
bnt the beggar may as well promise crowns and scep- 
ters. Of such men St Peter gives us this character, 
that they speak evil of dignities ; and while they pro^ 
mise liberty are themselves the servants of corruption. 
Tied and bound with the chain of their vices, and pro- 
bably of their debtSj they commence arbiters of free- 
dom ; and would have us believe, what great quietness 
we (hould enjoy, and what very worthy deeds would 
be done by their providence. 

It is a mistake of the worst tempers only to sup- 
pose that liberty consists in contradiction ; for if that 
were true, then the more unreasonable the contradic- 
tion, the greater the liberty. Every society is a body, 
the members of which being appointed to diiferent 
offices, (hould all conspire to the same end for the 
good of the whole. Hath the tongue no liberty, but 
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in uttering imprecations, and calling dov^n vengeance 
upon its owner ? Have the hands no liberty, but when 
they are lifted up against the head, or striking at the 
heart ? It is the honour of the feet, that they can sup- 
port the head by wliich they are animated and direct- 
ed ; it is the honour of the hands, that they can defend 
the vital parts, and repel tlie adversaries of the body : 
this is their proper employment, and when the order 
of nature is observed, the whole system will be in safe- 
ty, which is all the liberty good men wiU ever expect 
in a world so full of mischief and danger. 

As to grievances, it must be owned we have our 
share ; and no government in the world is without them ; 
but it is the unhappfness of this nation, to be more 
disturbeifcMMi imaginary than with real evils. The sick 
man mni^f/K^ much from his distemper ; but he often 
suffers mi^"tnore from his dreams, and throws him- 
self into certain destruction, while he is flying from 
the terrors of a vision. It is no such easy mattec foe 
people in a lower sphere, especially in this age of 
scandal and defamation, to know when and how their 
superioi^s are in fault. The inhabitant of the valley 
blames the dimness of the air, and sees a mist spread 
over the hills and higher grounds ; which to those in 
a better situation, appears to rise out of his own soil, 
and to settle upon the place of bis own habitation. 
But then, have governors no faults, and are we to see 
nothing amiss in them ? undoubtedly they have their 
ikuhs, if they are mortal men, together with many dif- 
iicalties, misfortunes, and mortifications from their of- 
fice ; under all which, it is our duty to pray for tliem, 
and not to revile them; to pray that God will give 
them grace to amend their faults, and assist them by 
his good providence, in the critical aifairs of their 
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country ; approving ourselves as true Christians, ser- 
vants of God, and friends of mankind. 

Let not then any heathen principles, any visionary 

notions of liberty, interpose to debauch our miads 

with disaffection, and thereby givfe occasion to foreign 

enemies, whose envy will alw-^ys be active, and is even 

now awake, to foment our divi3ions, and to triumph 

in all the unhappy effects of them *. Not many years 

are passed since we might justly be accounted the 6rst 

people in the world. Nothing can support us in that 

high rank, but loyalty and unanimity, without which^ 

a kingdom that hath attained its utmost greatness^ 

must soon fall with its own weight 

May therefore the King immortal and invisible, in 
whose hand are all the nations of th€^||l||.who, ac^ 
cording to his good pleasure, sendethd^l^Bin peace 
and success in war, give us all g^^^^^lHflP^ several 
stations, to correct what is amiss, to holorast what is 
good, to restore what is lost, to preserve what is ready 
to periih, and to see the things that belong to our 
peace, before they are hid from our eyes ! Amen. 

' * Those ehemies have now disarmed themselves, by fstlling into 
thi doctrine of liceatiousx^ss^ against wb^cb this discourse was 
directed. 
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SERMON VIII. 



TO THE ONE WE ARE THE SAVOUR OF DEATH UNTO 
DEATH ; AND TO THE OTHER THE SAVOUR OF LIFJP 
UNTO life; and who 18 SUFFICIENT FOE THESJC 
THINGS? g COR. II. 16. 

^O straDg|fa|^^ the w6rld beeu divided in its opinion 
concerrifll^Hpospel, that the ministers of Jesus 
Christ, ^'NHHIitsiness it is to preach it, have always 
found theiSSS^es in a difScult situation ; for which no 
man can be sufEcient without the gifts of fortitude, and 
prudence, and palience» froni the Spirit of God, to 
support and assist him in his office. Christianity al- 
ways had, and always will have its adversaries : it cor- 
rects the false opinions, and controuls the licentious 
morals of unconverted nature ; therefore nature rises 
up against it ; and as nature is the same in all ages 
and in all parts of the world, time and place make but 
little difference in this respect. The difficulty w^s 
certainly greater to the Apostles than it is to us. Thp 
heathen religion was then in possession of the world ; 
and all its abominable practices had the sanction of 
custom and establishment ; so that the opposition then 
carried on against the Gospel was more active and vi- 
rulent, as well as more powerful, than it is now. But 
error and vice are still the adversaries of true religion 
1^ they were then ; and therefore the difficulty must 
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remain to all the successors of the Apostles, so. long 
as error and vice lihall have any power and interest 
upon earth; God tvho gave to his ministers the khow^ 
ledge of the truth, and all good men who love the 
truth, will be ready to encourage them for their work'ti 
sake j but evil will be as near at hand to discourage 
and resist them. The Apostle, having this case under 
Jiis consideration, is shocked with the difficulty, and 
cries out, who is ^sufficient for these things ? Who can 
endure to stand in this fearful and troublesome sitUa* 
tion, with the suifi shining on one side of him, and a 
cold tempestuous wind beating against him on the 
other? What patience can hold out against, what con- 
stitution can long survive, such a trial? Yet such 
must be the trial, in some degree, ^^ ^QSOyr^^ preach- 
er of God's word ; and as it has ^^^IwIh^^o preach 
amongst you, I hope with some proM^E^p sure with 
much sincerity, it will be for our conitiion advantage 
to consider the difficulties to which I am exposed id 
common with every other minister of a parish : that 
having considered them, you may be ready (as I have! 
reason to think you will be) to do all in yoiiv power tg 
lessen them. The better I shall succeed in my duty, 
the greater will be your advantage ; and that as well In 
this world as in the next 

However well disposed and tractable the people of 
a parish may be, all will not be alike. Some will r^i^- 
pect their ministier for God's sake, for the church's 
sake, and for his worVs sake : they will attend with 
pleasure to his doctrine, and his advice will sink into 
their ears. He found them good, and his instructions 
will make them better: they will profit by his admoni* 
tions, and even bear his reproofs, if such should be ne« 
cessary, without being offended. But it will not be so 
lirilh ail ? o&ers there are who wiU judge differently ; 
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some from an iintractableness of natural temper : some 
from worldly interest : some from an unhappy turn in^ 
their education, or from a total neglect of it, under 
careless and ungodly parents ; more from bad customSi 
and long established habits of vice or self-indulgence. 
Hence it will always happen, that if a minister in his 
preaching bears hard upon any particular sin, as the 
course of his duty may require, and describes the fol- 
ly, misery ai^d shame of it ; every sin will find a friend 
in some corner, of the church who will take its pari; 
and be offended with the preacher. If he speaks^ 
against drunkenness, " there," says the drinker, . " he 
meant to reflect upon me ;" that stroke upon cove- 
tousness, was intended for me, says another : in that 
remark uDOftz^ pernicious consequences of fornica- 
tion, he SSkB^o expose me, says another* Thus 
they brin^^omPSelves to a persuasion, that their niN 
nister is tlieirenemy, and means to be severe upon 
them: for no other reason, but because they cannot help 
being severe upon themselves. Hear how the Apostle 
states this difficulty in a few words : am I therefore^ 
says he, become your enemy ^ because I tell you the 
truth ? Suppose we see a man straying out of the road, 
while he is going on business of the last importance, 
and has no time to lose ; and we calfout to him to tell 
him he is wrong, and use all our endeavours to 
put him in the right way ; ought that man to take us 
for his enemies? We should think him a strange man 
if he did* Is the shepherd an enemy to the straying 
«beep, when he would bring it back from the error of its 
ways in safety to the fold ? But suppose that which 
should be a sheep, is a wolf, or a swine : such, indeed, 
have an interest against being brought back ; and, in- 
stead of respecting their guide as a frieud, will turn 
again and rent him. Some such there will be found iQ 
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all places. Every minister m ust expect to have som 
amongst his flock, who are more nearly allied to the 
forest than the fold ; who never intend to reform them- 
selves, and do not^even wish to be better than they are ; 
even as the swine gives itself no trouble to acquire the 
character of the /sheep. What will such do ? What 
can they do, but endeavour, out of favour to themselves, 
to lessen the influence of their minister ? There are 
several ways of doing this ; of which the most common 
and obviou3 is to impute all his zeal to an evil motive ; 
to pride, hypocrisy, or ill nature : to any thing rather 
than to 3incerity and charity. Another way is to take 
advantage of some accident or appearance, and raise 
reports to his disadvantage. There never did, nor 
ever will live that man upon the earth, wJhose life could 
be secure from misreprent^tion : and triith misrepre- 
sented answers all the purposes of defamation better 
than a lie, because there is some apparent foundation 
of reason and fact to build upon. Another artifice is 
that of ridicule. There is in most men, through the de- 
pravity of their nature, almost as great a propensity to 
laugh, as there is in monkies to chatter; and there- 
fore they are very easily provoked to it. Children 
laugh at that which is nothing ; and many with older 
heads upon their shoulders laugh at that which is next 
to nothing: some laugh when they ought to pray: and 
others when they ought to cry. I could tell you of a 
Wit, (now gone to answer for his folly) who even ri- 
diculed the providence of God*, and the doctrine of 
future rewards and punishments in another life : Yet 
this is the engine which many people employ, to lessen 
the efficacy of the Gospel, and the influence of those 

♦ Voltaire, in his Candide^ which is a satire upon the belief 
both of a particular and general f ruvidence. 
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that preach it. Not only the ministers of God, bu|; 
even God himself is made an object of ridicule ! 

Thus you see how every preacher is liable, from thf^ 
nature of his office, to suffer frpm the tongue of slanr 
4er. They who hate the truth, must never be expect^ 
cd to love those that publish it : and pf tho3e TVhonj 
they do not love, they will be tempted to apeak evij. 
Hence you will understand the propriety of that de* 
claration of our blessed Lord " woe be unto you when 
all men speak well of you ;" for the world at large ne**- 
yer will speak well^ but of those who make alj things 
easy, and give them no disturbance'j false prophet^ 
who speak smooth things^ and care fpr nothing t^q^ 
themselves, will be well spoken of. 

It is another misfortune upon the minister of 4 pa* 
rish, that with frequent use his voice and Jmanner be? 
pome familiar, a\id consequently lose something of their 
force and influence upon the audience. When ha 
comes first to a place, he is gladly received and eager- 
ly attended to : just as any other thing would be that 
is new* But when curiosity abates, as it always must 
do with familiarity and repetition, such as have nq 
deeper root than this to their attachment, mu^t grovr 
indifferent, and will fall away, perhaps intp total j|nr 
attention. The public is so fond of novelty, and mqre 
in this than any nation of Europe, that they are apt to 
pver-rate what is new, and having begun wjth inexpe? 
aience and indiscretion, they end with disappointipent. 
Imagination, that deceitful faculty, is always at work 
to cheat men with vain expectations : they look for 
piore than they can find, and thence suspect, at last^ 
that they have found nothing. They expect a preach*- 
er to be all perfection, and exempt from t he e rors of 
inortality ; but preachers e^re exposed to the same cross 
H^ccidents with other men, from the vicissitudes and 
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trials of humad life, and the humours of other people, 
over which they have no power. They hare their in- 
firmities and their mistakes ; they are exposed from 
without to the contempt of real enemies^ and from 
within to the neglect and treachery of pretended 
friends ; the world, from abroad, m^y frown upon the 
sincerity of their labours : and at home, their foes may 
be those of their own houshold. In all things of this 
kind, they are not only on a level with other men, but 
are in farther danger of being reduced below it from 
envy to their office, and jealousy against their autho- 
rity: Tliese things^ saith St. Paul, I have in a figure 
transferred to myself and Apollos for your sakes, that 
^e might learn in usy not to think of men above that 
which is written-'for I think that God hath set forth 
us the Apostles lasty as it were appointed unto death t 
for we are made a spectacle unto the worlds and to an* 
gels, andto men^. Even Christ himself, whose time 
was all spent in doing good, and shewing forth many 
mighty works, all of a saving and merciful turn, wasf 
railed at and despised, as one that had a devil and was 
fnad. But who were they that spoke evil of him ? 
conceited) blind guides, who had made God s word of 
no effect; covetous and adulterous Pharisees; worldly 
minded priests: unbelieving Sadducees ; hypocrites, 
politicians and profligates. In like manner, if there 
are any in a place who shew less regard than the rest 
to their clergyman; look at such persons, and examine 
their lives and manners : see whether they are kind and 
merciful to their poor neighbours? whether they 
make a conscience of frequenting the worship of God 
in the church ? whether they are sober and temperatd, 
abstaining from all indecency and excess ? It is a 
common observation, that some tongues can be guilty 

♦ 1 Cor. iv. 9. 
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of little slander ; because the reports of men and their 
reflections will have weight according to the value of 
their private characters. What does it signify how 
many ill words a man vomits out against his minister, 
who, perhaps, is seen in the street soon after, vomiting 
up his drink? What does it signify whether he ho- 
nours a priest or not, who blasphemes the holy name 
of God in his common discourse, and is a disgrace to 
bis profession, and a nuisance to the public ? How- 
ever, as there is no man who means to court another's 
ill-will, and who would not rather be glad to have his 
esteem ; the disesteem which falls upon clergymen 
from their office, though it be only frqm the worst, 
and is totally owing to the parties themselves, is yet a 
loss and a trial : for the worst m^n has a soul, which 
might be saved ; and a minister is bound to promote 
the salvation of it by forbearance, and tenderness, 
and kind advice, so long as there is any hope remain- 
ing. 

Now I have represented to you some of the general 
difficulties and discourpgements which must, in all 
places, attend a sincere clergyman ; I shall venture to 
go a step farther, and set bisfore you some of the dis- 
advantages peculiar to myself in 'his place: and I 
trust you will hear me patiently, and without Oifence, 

My brethren, I am thankful that I came amongst 
you, and hope I shall never have any reason tor pent 
of my-cboice; for bitber did I come by choice, aqd not 
by necessi^. The world was before me^ and any 
other place migbt have suited with a busy life, such 
#s mil rfye beep. But when I settled here, 

I l0Dg without a resident ministei^ 

een served very/ irregularly, and 

Kf;order : yet I tbiqk, upon the 

[9jiil4 have happened m some 
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other places under the like circumstances: and I have 
imputed much of the good that was retained amongst 
you, to the seed sown, and the labour bestowed by a 
late Ifearned and worthy predecessor3 the Reverend 
Mr, John White*, whose light is not yet gone out; 
^nd whose name ought to be bad in everlasting remem-* 
brance. 

The first difficulty I w^s under, and that a very 
great one, was owing to an habitual neglect of the 
communion in too many of the congregation ; on which 
account I laboured in the pulpit, and out of it, to pro- 
duce some reformation ; and not in vain ; for we have 
many more communicants than formerly. But alas ! 
bow often have I been distressed with visiting people in 
their last sickness, who had never attended the com* 
OQUDion in all their lives ! In some few cases, they had 
been misguided by vain fears, and the influence of ill 
advice ; all arising from an ignorance of the subject ; 
but in many others, this neglect arose from the want 
of a godly sense of the deceitful ness of sin, and the 
great danger of a careless life unrepented of: and see- 
ing too many others in the same way, they were en- 
couraged (or rather they encouraged themselves) to 
goon to their lives' end in the same fatal error. It is 
fOTTOW enough to a minister to attend a parishioner to 
his grave, and to see the dust thrown upon a person 
vith whom he had conversed^ and to whom he had 
' preached : this is sufficient of itself; but when the 
iCODsicleration is added^ that he had neglected the 
terms of his salvation ; that he had been often called 
ppOD in the exhortation of the church (a powerful ad* 
^nw upon the subject) but never prevailed upon ; 
that DOW there is no farther exhortation to be used, 

- f Autiior of Letters to a Gentlemert xiisiefi ting from the Church of 
9tf^iiudf aod other pieces^ whicb were well received. 
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BO opportunity in the grave : this is a greater sorroMr 
to every considerate mibd ; and I wish to God I may 
feel less of it for the time to come. 

Aliother evil is the prevailing practice of excessive 
drinking, with all its fearful consequences ; ofwbich^ 
as you all know, there are so many examples: and I 
fear the rising generation is likely to furnish more. I 
cannot stay now to set before you the siti, and shame, 
and danc^er of this vice : I have done this at oihet 
times : I have shewed you howh is attended with loss of 
time, of health, of substance; to the injury of a poof 
family ; the hardening of the conscience ; the quenching 
of God's grace, till the light of religion is turned into 
total darkness. From the havoc this sin makes in mens* 
minds, bodies, and estates, too much can i>ever be said 
Ugainst it : and as it is a fearful thing to be a partaker 
in other mens' sins, when every man h&s too many of 
his own to answer for ; therefore if there be any here 
present, who, from deceitful calculations of worldly 
interest, are tempted to encourage th^ir neighbour td 
this folly and excess, and urge him on to abuse and 
ruin himself; I beseech them to consider what they 
are doing, and to hear that warning voice of the pro^ 
phet — fVoe unto him that giveth his neighbour drink j 
that put^est thy bottle to him, and makest him drunk*' 
en also, that thou mayest look on their nakedness-^ 
that thou mayest see tbem stripped of their reason, 
when they are turned fools, and their minds Sire naked ; 
and see them also stripped of their property, after they 
have sat swallowing liquor, till there is not a penny left, 
in their pockets. He that strips a man upon the high- 
way has all the sin to himself; but he that strips a maA 
in this way, has his neighbour's sin, as well as his owri, 
to answer for ; and it is justly to be apprehended, that 
the providence of God, in many instances, brin^ 
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ruin instead of riches, and disappointment instead of 
success, from all that sort of gain which arises from 
jibe corruption of other mens' morals. So the prophet 
tells usj that there is a cup of judgment which comes 
round at last, to give them their reward in kind, and 
make them vomit up what they have unjustly gotten. 
On which consideration 1 entreat all those, whose oc^ 
cupatipn exposes them to this danger, to be aware of 
it, and guard against it as well as they can ; with this 
assurance, that who grows rich by other mens' ruin, 
takes a fire into his bosom, which may lie there smo- 
thered, for a time, like embers under the ashes, but will 
too gurely break out at last into a flame, the effects 
of which will be felt, when the cause is forgotten. 

Another evil, and to the great misfortune of this 
jcountry, an increasing evil in many places, is that of 
fornication, which brings an unhappy and unpromising 
race of children upon a parish, who grow up half dis- 
pwned and neglected, with the influence of an evil ex- 
ample from their parents, added to the influence of a 
corrupt, uncultivated nature ; and who, if they live, 
will perhaps bring another breed of the same sort ; 
and so on to the end of the world j to the great cor- 
jruptipn of the youths of both sexes, and the impo-^ 
yerishing of those who live honestly, and are obliged 
to assist in the maintaining of such, as become charge* 
able to others from vice and idleness. Something 
might be done toward the lessening of this evil, if the 
officers of a parish would bestir themselves, as they 
are all bound to do in reason and conscience, and 
some of them by the sacred obligation of an oath. 
The lower class of people will certainly make light of 
this evil, if those who are above them do nothing to 
prevent it. A minister, according to his duty, repre- 
fien^s the miserable consequences of this unlawful com- 
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merce; how it is attended with loss of conscience, 
loss of character, the destruction of family happiness, 
the forfeiting of God's blessing, tlie prospect of beg- 
gary, infamy, and eternal damnation. These things 
he may lepresent; but unless admonition is seconded 
with some adtivity, and some authority from the law^ 
it will not be of sufficient weight; because, when 
things are left to this, and reformation is forwarded 
by nothing but admonition, it looks as if people were 
not in earnest. 

Another evil is the profanation of the Sabbath. We 
have too many examples of persons exercising their 
worldly business in defiance of sobriety and decency; 
of others absenting themselves from the church for 
years together, and attending no other place of wor- 
ship ; as if it were the opinion of the place, that men 
are at liberty to live without God in the world. 

Of all these abuses which I have set before you, 
there is not one, for the preventing of which I am not 
ready to do my part: but it is the chief business of 
this discourse to remind you, that I can do nothing 
of myself, against the sense, and without the hearty 
concurrence of my neighbours. When the minister 
of a parish stands single in the exercise of discipline 
and the work of reformation, he can only make him- 
self enemies, who will hate him without a cause, in- 
iftead of amending themselves. 

In an age when civil and ecclesiastical authority arc 
both grown decrepit with old age and want of exercise^ 
the defects of lawful government must be supplied by 
confederacies and associations of one party against an- 
other. This is a poor substitute for regular authority ; 
but in some cases, it is the best the times allow us. 
Therefore, they who wish to preserve order, must 
unite against those who wish to break it. There is 
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nothing that appears odious in the application of such 
remedies as the law affords, if the many unite against 
rtie few, who are then left without that counte- 
Tiance and defence which they borrow from the neglect 
of their superiors. The minister can do little for his 
parish in this way, unless the majority are with him, 
and desire that he should succeed. Indeed it is uni- 
versally true, that nothing can be done for those who 
will do nothing for themselves. It is thus in the edu- 
cation of youth, and the instruction of the ignorant ; 
none can be taught to much purpose, but they who 
are desirous to learn. Even God's grace works only 
with those who will work along with it : Ye^, and our 
blessed Saviour himself, when upon earth, though evcf 
ready to do good, could do none to those who were 
not disposed to look-for it, and ready to receive it. 

I wish to see this place a pattern of regularity and 
sobriety, not an example of drunkenness, profaneness, 
and ill- manners. If ever I hear it spoken of under 
this latter character, I am hurt and grieved, as if I had 
heard some evil report against myself, or my own 
family. And does it not concern you, my Brethren, 
to feel as much for yourselves as I feel for you ? Re- 
ligion, reason, and good policy, the authority of God, 
and the common sense of man, call upon you to do 
^\xdX ypu can against the spreading evil of bad exam* 
pies and corrupt communications. Vice is an expen- 
sive thing to all that practise it, and to all that connive 
at it. A wicked parish will ever be an idle parish ; 
and an idle parish (as men are to live by their industry) 
must be a poor parish ; and the more the poor increase 
in any place, the fewer shoulders are left to bear the 
burthen ; and then some who do not deserve it, and 
have no share in the general corruption, are broken 
down with the weight of it. 
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I am sometimes very uneasy when I revolve these 
things in my mind : yet under all these difficulties, 
I have two considerations on which to repose myself. 
I have lived long enough in the world to know, that 
however sincerely a man may wish to have every body 
do what is right, he must be content to see much evil 
which he cannot prevent, and to hear many falsehoods 
which he can never hope to silence. If it is his desire 
to resist prevailing evils, they will not be imputed to 
him, though he should not succeed : let those look to 
it, who might forward his good intentions and do not^ 
The other consideration, with which I comfort myself^ 
is this, and a very common one it is ; that if we cannot 
do as nmch as we would, we must still be willing to do 
as much as we can. If some advantages are denied tp 
Bs, others will always be left to us. I can instruct the 
children of my parish ; I can visit the sick, and com« 
fort those who have no comforter but God and myself; 
J. can help the poor in some of their occasional dis* 
tresses; (and with God's help) I can preach the Gospel 
freely ; and if my labours should not prosper here so 
much as might be wished, and my evening lectures 
should not be so well attended as when novelty recomi- 
mended them, I must then consider my country as my 
parish, if it will give me leave ; I must hope that what 
1 speak here, will be better attended to somewhere 
else, and be doing some good, when I can speak no 
longer. In the mean time I shall not be discouraged: 
this sermon may do more good than I can yet foresee, 
and may stir up some others to be like-minded with 
xnyself. God send it may do so ; the advantage will 
not be to me, but to us all : and as the time is ap« 
proaching, when some yearly regulations are to take 
^ace, I trust you will all remember what has now 
\^n said to you. I have only to tell you ffirther, tbut 
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the time is short ; and that all worldly interests and 
worldly considerations will soon be of no value to any 
of us: but that the zeai we exercise for the honour of 
God, and the benefit of the place in which we live, 
will follow us into the grave, and rise with us again to 
judgment ; when they tkat hofoc done good ^hall go in* 
to life everlast'mg. 
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YE HAVE THE 1>00R WITH YOU ALWAYS, AX© 
WHENSOEVER YE WILL, YE MAY DO THEM GOOD^ 
MARK XIV. 7*' 

W HEN we enquire into the oeconomy either of the 
natural or the moral world, we are anxious to account 
for the origin of evil ; so in the political world, a like 
question may be raised concerning the origin of po« 
verty ; how it comes to pass, that, as the text asserts, we 
have the poor with us always ? Why could not all men 
have been born in the same station, and lived together 
on terms of equality, like tfie oaks of the_forest, or 
the lillies of the field, or the cattle which feed upon iL 
thousand hills ? When we see but a little way into the 
constitution of things, we may perplex and distress 
ourselves with such questions : but when we see far- 
ther, we shall discover, that the general form and 
condition of society in civilized states, is as. much the 
appointment of God, as the form and structure of the 
human body ; and that the 4||feral orders of which it 
consists, are as necessary anVuseful to each other, 
and as fully display the wisdom of God, as the head 
of all government, and the author of all regularity ; 
as the limbs, and members, and faculties of the body 
demonstrate his power and good^iess as the Creator or 
the world. 
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Man without society, would be wliat the world was 
in its chaos, when it was dark, and void, and form* 
less : and He who brought it out of that state, add 
divided the lights of the firmament, the clouds, the &ir, 
the waters of the ocean, and fixed the body of the 
earth, into their several distinct regions ; hath with 
equal wisdom brought men out of their barbarous 
state, such as they would be in by nature, to be di- 
vided into classes, offices, and employments ; each in 
due subordination, and all serviceable to one another ; 
for there is no plan of God's establishing, in which all 
the parts do not work together for the good of the 
whole. 

Two societies were certainly formed under God's 
immediate direction, the common- wealth of Israel, 
and the Christian church ; and in neither of these did 
he set men in a state of equality. The apostle St. 
Paul enforces a comparison between the body natural 
and the body ecclesiastical ; shewing how God hath 
tempered all the members together, and that those 
Which seem to be more feeble * are necessary to the 

jest 

We can all see that the strong are necessary to the 
weak, and the rich to the poor : but that the poor are 
also necessary to the rich, does not appear so imme* 
diately : j'et they certainly are so, both in a civil and 
in a religious capacity. Many offices must be per^ 
formed, and much work mu^t be done for the service 
of society, which ' wiU^^ver be done, either by the 
proud or the indoleirti«fee effeminate. It would be 
>I8 reasonable to expdd^hat those works should bp 
executed by the hands of men, which are proper to 
horses and bullocks, appointed by God's providence 

t I Cor. xiL Z%* 
tOL. IV. JL 
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for such ends, and furnished with strength and patience 
to fit them for the business they were intended to pier- 
fprm. So much for the civil capacity of men : whpn 
we consider them in their religious capacity, it appears 
that they have works to do for the service of God, and 
for the benefit of their souls; as they have other, 
works to be performed for the ends of common life. 
In human society, men are related to pne another, and 
■work jfor one another ; in religious society, t!>py arie. 
all related to God, and are to work, in another way, 
for his glory, and the salvation of their own spuls; 
approving themselves, in their several orders ftpd de- 
grees, as the subjects of that community, of which God 
is the head, and in which he is thp only law-given 
All have their proper parts assigned to them, together 
Tjrith their proper stations ; and all are to do their duty 
in that state of life unto which it hath pleased God to . 
call them. The poor are to be contented with their 
lot, as being the appointment of God ; and the rich are 
to be careful of the poor, as holding of God in trust 
for that purpose, and accountable to him as stewards^ 
and overseers. They could not approve themselves .tQ . 
God by giving such an account, if there were no poor. 
In such a case, one general scheme of selfishness and^ 
independence would prevail, useless to man ajnd Ahrt 
honourable to God. 

• It. would be easy to shew/ that there is perfect j^is- 
tice as well as wisdom in this distribution, of tilings.; 
no partiality, no respect of pi^u^ns. The rich haver^.. 
sort of superiority, which iS'lflpftrary, transient, ajQjc| 
dangerous : the poor, with IBir low station, have 
health, and safety, and a better disposition to receive 
the Gospel. Heathens could see, in ancient tioxes, 
that poverty was the school of virtue; and many of 
them on that ground affected vgiuQtary poverty, and 

5 
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made an ostentatious shew of their rags. But what- 
ever the abuses of Heathens might be, poverty among 
Christians is certainly a preparatory exercise of the 
mind for the reception of truth, and consequently for 
the belief of the Gospel. Thus then we are to make 
our . estimate ; that if the poor are rich in taith, and 
iftve laid a foundation for eternity, they have nothing 
Itp complain of : while the rich, on the other hand, hav© 
fiO reason to boast of that wealth or that honour, which 
will set them never the higher in the kingdom of hea^ 
ven; and too often disqualifies them for a place there. 
Thus the ways of God are equal, where they seem^ 
to us, to be unequal ; and the several parts of society, 
like the several parts of the creation, serve in a woa« 
derful manner toward the common good. * 

• By a sort of writers, who call themselves moral phiil^^ 
bsophers, I have seen it lamented that there is such a m^ 
thing in the world as exclusive property : and they think, 
it a great pity that this eiril canuot be prevented. But 
Ae poor, considered as a link in the chain of society, 
ire of God's making ; and, to speak in the language of 
an apostle, the foolishness of God is wiser than men * ; 
that is, the ways of God, which seem most exception- 
able, are so, only because they are superior to ouf 
visdom, and higher than our thoughts. They who 
would make a better religion than God hath revealed, 
are tempted: by their vanity to expose the shallowness 
of their reason : and the case is the same with those, 
who would alter that^ frrm of society which God hath 
ordained, and memi^mtk^ if Providence had committed 
^mistake, where it bS^iven us a demonstration of in- 
finite wisdom and goodness. All this arises from an 
a&ction toward high things, and an indisposition to 

♦ 1 Cor. i. 25. 
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condescend to men of low estate. Such is the error 
of man's imagination, that it always inclines to the 
Bide of pride and haughtiness, the first siil that wff» 
infused by the author and father of pride. As the 
worldly-minded Jew could see nothing wonderful or 
necessary in the story of Bethlehem, and the manger^ 
and the shepherds ; so the haughty phitosopber thinkB 
;the world would do better, if there were nothing loiir 
in human life, nor any thing higher than himself; as 
, if the creation could be improved, by taking the sun, 
moon, stars, air, earth, and waters, and stirring them 
all together into one horizontal miscellany. If there 
had been no poor in the world, Christ could not have 
submitted to that state which was necessary to oui} 
salvation. He was born in poverty ; of parents not 
thought good enough to be provided with room !n 
a common inn, but shut out to make room for their 
betters, and lodge with beasts in a stable. Let us not 
v/onder that the contemplatiofi of this history of pur 
.Saviour*3 birth inspired many saints and hermits with 
the love of poverty. If all men were duly affected 
by it, and compared it properly with their own an- 
worthiness, the proud would lay aside their plumes, 
the ambitious would be ashamed of their popularity^ 
and kings would throw down their crowns und scepten^ 
to the earth. 

From the foregoing considerations, it appears to be 
a part in the plan of Divine Providence that we should 
have the poo?^ always with 119; To this plan the 
social laws of God are acoflpiodated, which pre- 
scribe condescension, compa^Mn and almsgiving on 
the one side ; contentment, industry, and submission 
ou the other. Without this, the moral government of 
God, and the social duties of man, would have been 
imperfect; and it does not appear how the scheme 
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of our salvation, by the birth and humiliation of Jesus 
Christ, could have taken effect. We have, therefore, 
^very reason to conclude, that what is, in this respect, 
U right ; and that the po6r do not exist by accident, 
but by preordination. 

If thisdocfirine is important enough in itselfto merit 
oar serious meditation, it is still more so in the uses 
we are to make of it The goodness of God could, 
and if it had been best, would have prevented, the 
wants of the poor ; but now we see a reason why he 
did not The poor have their wants, that the rich 
maybe blessed with the opportunity of relieving them : 
i duty very earnestly enjoined in many places of the 
Scripture, and supposed in those words of the text — - 
whmsoever ye will ye may do them good. . Too many 
4ave tlie ability without the will to do them good ; 
others say, they are sure they should have the will, if 
they had the ability.* But this will is amongst the 
other gifts of God, and is always most to be depended 
upon when it arises from a religious principle. It is 
then neither subject to be defiled by vanity and hypo* 
erijy, nor defeated by capricious humour and parti- 
ality, 

I do not mean to move you with an afflicting re- 
presentation of the evils of poverty ; I would rather 
apply myself to your reason and your consciences 
than to your imaginations : but my subject obliges me 
to mention them ; because it requires me to shew 
how, and in what respects, we are to do the poor gooct 
according to their wa^s ; after which, I shall endea-. 
vour to inforce the obligations we are under, and the 
cncouragemeiit we have to relieve them. 

It ;s a common, observation, that one half of th6' 
world knows but little what he other halfisdoinor 
%x\d suffering. While the Hcentiousuess of the rich iik 
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studying bow to provoke appetite with variety ; the 
poor are either half -filled, or satisfied with what tJie 
delicate would disdain to feed upon. While indolence 
is enjoying its ease^ and proud of the contemptible 
privilege of having nothing to do ; they are seeking 
bitter bread by severe labour. Their occupations 
expose them to all the varieties of the weather ; at 
snoon day they are wasted with the heat, and at night 
they are wetted with the dew of heaven. While 
Others are spending iheir precious hours in a vain and 
fruitless adorning of their persons, they are too fre- 
quently exposing themselves to the air when they are 
heated with hard labour ; and thence are subject to 
pains in their joints, stiffness in their limbs, and 
premature old age and decrepitude. Other hardships: 
are brought upon them by the contempt and oppress 
$100 of their superiors; I will not call such people 
their betters. Some nien carry themselves w ith a lofty 
air toward the poor, as if they were of some lower 
species of anim.als : and as if contempt were not suffi- 
cient, others proceed to injury and oppression : nor 
ere there wanting those who are said to grind the 
faces of the poor ^ ; that is, who are mean enough to 
i;nake a property of them ; extorting unjust and paltry 
Ifains out of a poor man who has nottiing to part 
witli; nothing but what is necessary to his life and 
being: so that their attempt has as little sense and 
as littje mercy in it, as if they were to grind off 
Ijometliing from the skin and the flesh of his face. 

But iben^eatest wants of the poor, and itiose which 
I am directed by the present occafion chiefly to insist 
upon, arise from their ignorance, and their mability 
tpprocxjre necessary iustructioiu Whatever tliey may 

* Jsa^ ill. ] jf. 
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,«ufibr from th^ir bodily wants^ the wants of the mind 

are of much greater consequence. It is one privilege 

of the rich, that they have it in their power to cultivate 

their understandings; though many of them neglect il^ 

ft.ndare weak enough to think their wealth a substitute 

for education and improvement. But the poor, wittL- 

' out the assistance of the rich, have no such opportur 

tiity. Some of them are, and some are not sensible of 

.^heir loss; but it is very great to all those, who, for 

H'^nt of timely instruction, are not able to road ^th^ 

\Vord of God. When we meet with a poor family^ ia 

'V^bich neither the father nor the mother is able to read^ 

V^hat a prospect is there before the children of spcji 

^S>arents I If many fall a prey to vice, who have beea 

^i^vell taught in their childhood, what must become of 

•t^l^ose who are left to their natural ignorance ? We are 

.all sensible, that bodily blindness is a miserable defect; 

l3ut certainly ignorance, which is the blindness of the 

soul, is much worse ; because it is more dangerous to 

£iU into a profligate course of life, than hito b\, pit ; an4 

"worse to lose the soul, than to bruise the limbs ; and 

'3«rhen ignorance is led by passion, the blind leading the 

Hind, what but ruin can be expected to the mind and 

ai\anners? 

The poor, who with their children are in a place 
Adhere they may have them taught for nothing,- and 
and despise or neglect the opportunity, will have botn 
their own igrtol'ance and that of their children to aa- 
swer for. God is said to haVe winked at the igno- 
rance of the heathen world, because it is qg^expected 
that men should see in the dark: but sucli^gnorabce, 
as may be prevented, and is not, will be considered as 
a love of darkness. We thitik it a very preposterous 
passion, when a white inhabitant of Europe falls in 
love with a black savage; btirit is more unaccount^ 
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able^ that a Christian, who is born among the cbildrea 
of light, should be fond of that ignorance, which was 
the misfortune and curse of the heathen world. 

Now we have taken a prospect of^ these evils, let 
us consider the obligations we are under to find a 
remedy for them. And the first obligation is that of 
gratitude ; when we remember our own dependence 
upon God, and the blessings we receive from his i>oun- 
ty. If we have any portion among the good things of 
this life, it is he who giveth us all things richly to en^ 
joy ; and the offerings we make out of what we have 
afe so many acknowledgements tliat we have nothing 
l)ut what we have received. All the beasts of the 
forest^ says he, are mine, arid so are the cattle upon a 
thousana fulls. No sacrifice therefore could be offet*- 
ed to God under the taw, but of that which was alrea** . 
dy bis own. And the ca^e is the same now : God is 
the real proprietor of all things ; the earth is the 
LoTiTs and the fulness thereof: sq that we can make 
no return to God^ but of that which was his own be«* 
for^. 

The obligation we arc under to do this, is farthef 
evident on a principle of distributive justice. That 
inequality of possession, w hich is both wise and neces? 
sary, does not proceed from any respect to particular 
persons ; for iht luercies fj God are overall his work^f 
but God lias been pleastd to put the allowance of one 
man into the iiands of another, for a trial of his virtue * 
80 that tlie rich are guilty of fraud and injustice if they 
either ,k|MHt, or bestow a wantonly u(H>n themselves. 
ftimnooRlot goody saith the wise uian, frwn them to 
mhom ii lo; Uut'* ; as if chaiity were not a gift, but i^ 
dtbt* As such it ib spoken of in the New Testament: 
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Charge them that are ridh^that they be ready to dis* 
ttibutCy willing to communicate ; the original meanl^ 
willing to make that common^ which God intended to 
be so ; at least, amongst the household of faith ; ia 
which they that have most are stewards for the rest. 

But our obligations as Christians is plainest ofali^ 
from this consideration; that God doth not require ui 
to do any thing for the poor, but what he himself hath 
done for us, in a sense infinitely superior. If he com* 
mands us to visit them, he himself, as the day-spring 
from on highy hath visited us : If be commands us to 
give bread to the hungry, he himself hath given to at 
the bread of life. Who is it that commands us to 
clothe the naked, but he who hath put the best robe 
upon his returning prodigal, and clothed us with the 
garments of his own righteousness, which shall never 
^ecay ? as a sign of which, the clothes of his people 
did neither wear out nor wax old, neither their shoes 
upon their feet, in their journey through the wilder^ 
neag. Who is it that expects we should teach the 
ignorant, but he who hath taught us by his holy 
word, opening to us all the treasures of wisdom and 
knowledge^ and giving light to them that sit in dark* 
peas ? Few exhortations will be wanting to those who 
believe these. things, and are sensible of their own ob- 
ligations to God as the Saviour of sinners : the love of 
God is already shed abroad in their hearts, and cha- 
rity to man will be the fruit of it. Happy are they 
iwho act on such liberal and sublime principles : k is 
their pleasure, as well as their honour to bi^fl||^g good, 
far from looking with an evil eye upon ^eir poor 
brediren, they rejoice that there are any poor to be 
relieved ; they would never wish to be without them ; 
fuid they are thankful for. the opportunity of assisting 
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them; atid if the poor do not look for them^ they look 
for the poor. 

•. But besides tiie obligations which arise from the 
consideration of what is past, we are encouraged to da 
good to the poor from the expectation of future ble^- 
iiogs. And here let me observe, that no kind of cha- 
vtj answers better in this world than Uiat which pro* 
vides for the teaching of the children of the poor. It 
ilKws them the way, and it gives them the power of 
becoming useful members of society; it introduces 
tkem to the knowledge of God's holy will and com- 
mandments ; it sets before them the reasons^ the mea* 
•ares, the rewards of those duties, by means of which 
tiiey are to prosper now, and be happy hereafter* 
Cfaiperior talents, with good principles, may lawfully 
raise the poor above the level of their birth ; but it 
cannot be expected that this should happen, without 
;^ advantage of an early education. I have known 
•mmte instances of poor children, who have attained to 
credit and affluence, by the help of that learning, which 
they obtained from the hand of charity ; and who lived 
to make returns of gratitude to the persons from whom 
tibey had" received it/ Where the seed of instruction 
lias fallen into a proper soil, there ^have undoubtedly 
been many examples of the same kind, which never 
came to the knowledge of myself, or of any that aiie 
here present. But with all this, we are to cohsid^r, 
that if a charitable education should never raise them 
to wealti^it may do more ; it may be the saving of their 
souls : 4^Kllkk>ugb the effeGt in this case is not so con* 
apicuous as if it mended their fortune, it may he of 
greater value, though but Utile beard of ; for the <ad« 
vancements of piety are secret and silent, and better 
}mown to God than to man. 
This is an encouragement which relates only to them 
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that receive : they who are the givers have iOmething 
higher to expect ; and the case is stated to uft in such 
a manner as is well worthy of our attention. H^ that 
kath pity upon the poor lendeth unto the Lard^ ami 
that which he hath given will he pay him again*. T# 
the charitable man the proprietor of heaven and eartli 
IS a debtor, and will assuredly pay him in another lifi||^ 
and probably in this also. There are 9ome liins which 
meet with their punishment even in this world: I look 
upon the oppression of the podr ta be of that mtin* 
ber: therefore by parity of reason, the same attc^ntiatt 
of Providenee which punishes some, will reward otdieFs; 
especially as the Author of all good is more ready to 
bless than to afflict He does the one unmllingfy; 
tine other is the natural fruit of that mercy which is 
over all his works. 

So much for this world-: but when the great day of 
Ktribution (hall come, then our blessed Saviour wiU 
eoosider himself as the object of what we have done 
to bis poor brethren. I was an hungered, says he, and 
ye gave me meat, /was thirsty and ye gave me drink; 
J was naked and ye clothed me t. When he was 
manifested in the flesh, he joined the party of the pooi^ 
not of the rich nor honourable. We are all ready ta 
own^him under the majestic part of his character ; for 
human vanity loves to attach itself to what is great and 
splendid : but this is the trial of our affection ; whether 
we can condescend to -him as the advocate and bro*- 
Iher of the poor ; whether we can make ourselves popr 
with him, who was poor with us ; who sui^lilM to the 
condition of a servant, that he might bring down the 
pride of man, and prepare hitn for exaltation by self- 
abasement ; the hardest, and therefore the greatest of 
tU the Christian virtues* 

* Prov. xix, 17* t Matth* xxv. 35. 
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tJpon the whole, in order to fulfil the duty which 
IB due from the rich to the poor, it is good that there 
should be a natural tenderness of the mind, which 
snakes it susceptible of what is called compassion ; 
which^ if it is not a virtue of itself, is nearly allied ta 
it; it is the soil of virtue, and a rich one too, on which 
many excellent fruits may grow. Did not I weep, says 
Job^ far him that was in trouble ? was not my soul 
grieved for the poor * ? 

To this disposition we are to add the obligations of 
gratiCode, and justice, with the encouragement arising 
from the hope of a blessing upon us in this world, and 
the nex^ But if all these considerations should be in- 
sufficient, there remains one more, which is the fear of 
punishment, and as it is urged in the book of Job, with 
all the vehemence and zeal of a godly mind, it seems 
kresistiMe : If I have with-held from the poor their 
desirc--^If I have eaten my morsel myself aUme-^-If I 
hofce seen any perish for want of clothing-^If I have 
Uft up my hand against the fatherless ; then let mine 
arm fall from my shoulder- blade, and let mine^rm be, 
broken from the bone : for destruction from God was a 
terror to me, and. by 'reason of his highness I could not 
endure1[m He means, that God will destroy those who 
caQ bear to SQ^ others destroyed ; and that this consi - 
{deration had raised a terror in his mind which he could 
Bcver resist. The saiipie sentiment is more forcibly 
expressed in another place; where, on a supposition 
ef any neglect in this matter, he asks, what then shall 
I do ^ht^U/jlfl riseth up ? and when he visiteth what 
slmlL I answer him ? To some of his servants God 
bath committed more, to others less : to all will he 
come at last, and enquire how ihat which he committedi 

♦ Job ^xx, 25. t JobxxxL l6,&c. 
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bath been disposed of» Every man is now to consider^ 
what answer he shall then give : and what will become 
of him if he should have no answer ! Better would it 
be to suffer all the evils of poverty in this life, than ta 
ittand speechless in the great day of our final accounts 
If this one consideration is duly weighed, we shall 
want no farther instruction in the duty of this day: 
we shall never see the poor^ without being willing ta 
tbthem^ood^ i 
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SERMON X. 



B1E3SED IS HE THAT CONSID£jaETH THS P£)0]l AND 

MEEDT; THE LORD SHALL DELIVER HIH IN THS 
TIME OF TROUBLE, PSALM XLI. 1. 

X O consider the poor^ in the common acceptation 
of the phrase, is to give them something for the relief 
of their wants : but he only can be said to consider 
the poor in the true sense, who relieves them in coo- 
sequence of having meditated on their condition, and 
bis own duty. When the nature of the case hath 
been duly considered, few words will be wanting to 
enforce the practice of relieving the poor. 

Poverty passes for a frightful subject, and the poor 
(especially in these times) for a troublesome class of 
people : but great instruction may be derived ; and, I 
hope, some rational entertainment together with i^ 
from a consideration of what I must call the theory of 
poverty. 

When we meditate upon this subject^ we discover, 
that poverty doth not appear in the world by accident^ 
but by the . pre-ordination, of God. For, first, in- 
equality o^ibpndition amongst mankind is absolutely 
necessary in a state of civilization. Many things must 
be done for the common good, which will never be 
done by the proud, the indolent, or the effeminate. 
They who can live without their own labour, (which. 
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by the way, is no . very ^at privilege) cannot live 
without the labour of others ; as the head and the 
eyes cannot execute their own designs without tha 
assistance of the hands and the feet. The same 
divine wisdom which hath tempered the body together, 
and made some of the parts subservient and necessary 
to others, hath appointed the like subordination in the 
political body of men in society* 

But inequality amongst men is farther necessary 
for moral reasons. By being placed in different 
stations, /men are called to the exercise of different 
duties : the poor to the duty of submission ; the rich 
to the duty of compassion. The rich are to be serv- 
ed by the poor, and the poor are to be protected and 
relieved by the ricii. Unless there were want in some, 
God could nut be served by the bounty of others. 
Nothing can be more evident, than that some are en* 
trusted by Providence to take care of others. And 
hence we infer, that if they assume an exclusive right 
to what they have, they are contradicting the designs 
of heaven ; and that a want of charity is a breacl) of 
trust ; an offence which, under certain circumstances^ 
may be more base and , sinful than robbery itself* 
^* Charge them who are riph," saith the apostle. It 
is not said, admonish and persuade, as if they were at 
liberty; but give it in charge, as a matter of indispen^ 
sable duty and justice. We hold it to be a great sin, 
when a servant defrauds his master, or wasteth his 
goods : But the very ^ame sin is committed, with many 
aggravations, when the rich waste upon their own pride 
or pleasure that superfluity, which was put into their 
hands, that they might supply what is left wanting to 
others. God is the common master of al| i. their goods 
are his goods ; and if these are misapplied or wasted i)y 
fOme of his servants, otijer servant; of ti^ same master 
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irill be suffering under the fraud ; for which, they 
who are guilty of it, will be called to account when 
the day of reckoning shall come. 

To rectify tbat inequality which Providence permits 
for the wislfet ends, the primitive Christians cast all 
their property into a common stock, out of which an 
equal distribution was made, as every man had need. 
None could be idle ; none could be extravagant; none 
could be drunkards or profligates ; if they did not 
Itorky it was the apostolical rule that they should not 
eat; and none could hope to obtsgn any allowance for 
the support of their vices. Let every Christian ask 
l^unself, whether, if it were now required, he gou14 
eubtnit to this charitable regulation ; or, whether the 
proposal would send him away sorrmful 9 Out of the 
apostolical fund, a society of devout widows were pro- 
vided for, who employed themselves in all works of 
charity; such as thdse of making garments to clothe 
the poor, distributing the alms of the church, and as- 
sisting in the service of Go<l* Such an institution can- 
not take place in these days; but the law will be in 
force to the end of the worW, that the strong should 
uphold the weak, and the rich relieve tlie poon 

It may seem to us upon a superficial view, tbat Provi- 
dence hath been partial in distributing the good things, 
of this world, and hath made some happy and others 
miserable by their birth and station. But when the 
advantages and disadvantages are laid together, we 
fhall find, that the ways of God are just and equal to- 
Nvard alt men. Rich persons are tempted, in considen^- 
tion 6f their wealth, to be proud, insolent, and wasteful ; 
ta trust in this world, and to be forgetful of God: and 
bence we are told, that but few of them are fit for the 
kingdom of heaven. The poor, under all their pre- 
sent disadvantages, are more frequently blessed with 
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an humble m!nd, and look up to God for that hap* 
piaess which they do not find here: therefore Jesus 
Christ, when he preached the Gospel, choae the poor 
for his hearers : while those of higher life and prouder 
education had no respect to his person, and were only 
hurt by his doctrines. By the reception of the Gospel* 
the poor are made rkA in fait h^ and so have nothing 
to comptalin of; and the rich have but little reason 
to boast of a very perilous situation. 

Upon the whole, the rich and' the poor are neces- 
sary to one another ; the difference between them is 
agreeable to the designs of God's providence and his 
moral government of the world ; ^nd when the account 
is balanced, all is just and equal. If there were no 
pbofy there could be no alms : if all were equal, a 
spirit of independence and selfishness would prevail, 
which is most hateful to God. Every man would thep 
live to himself^ which no man ought to do ; and he 
would also die unto himself; none would want him; 
none would miss him. How far better is it, that there 
should be the generous feelings of humanity on the 
one side, and an humble dependence on the 
other. 

But besides all the foregoing considerations, the 
condition of poverty was necessary to the humiliation 
of Jesus Christ. The Saviour of mankind was to visit 
a world corrupted with pride, and lost in sin: he 
therefore took upon himself that state of poverty, 
which was satisfactory to God, and cvemplary to 
man. He that was rich in heaven, became poor on 
earth for our sakes, and took the fo7vn of a str^ant^ 
the lowest condition of life. While the foxcb had 
holes, and the birds of the air nestjj, he had not where 
to lay his head. While lie fed hungry multitudes hv 
a miracle, he Was himself def)endent on the libcralky 

VOL. XV. L 
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of those who ministered unto him. So noble and 
divine was this voluntary poverty of the Son of God, 
that many have been in love with poverty, and have 
taken it upon themselves^ for bis sake; leading a life 
of obscurity and abstinence, while the world was not 
worthy of their virtues. And where is the mighty dif- 
ference ? So short is the time of man, that the distinc- 
tions of this world are but shadows ; his great object 
is to get safe to heaven ; and he may make his way 
more safely in poverty than in riclies. What is salva- 
tion but an escape from shipwreck ? and he who. 
swims naked and unprovided, is more likely to reach 
the heavenly shore. 

Poverty, in itself, is a low thing ; but yott see it is 
a great subject. However, it is time, now, to leave our 
coriiemplations, and proceed to the duty of relieving 
• the poor. 

Tlie things necessary tb man's natural life, are 
meat, drink, and cloathing ; to his civil or social life, 
knowledge and learning; to his spiritual Mie^ the 
faith, hope, aiKl charity of a Christian. Therefore, 
the three great evils of poverty, are hunger, and 
nakedness, and ignorance ; and consequently, the 
three great works of charity corresponding thereto, 
are the feeding, the cloatliing, and the teaching of 
the poor. 

That it is a good work to feed the hungry, and to 
clothe the naked, is universally allowed ; and the 
siglitis pleasant, which we have now before us, of such 
itccency and comfort in so many children of the poor, 
it is pleasing to us all : but it must be so in a more 
especial manner lo their benefactors, who have a 
nearer interest in the case. Thus far, then, we ar^ 
all agreed, that it is good^to feed the hungry, and 
clothe the naked : but I have heard it questioned, 
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whether it be expedient or charitable to tedch the 
poor. You may be surprised at this; but I can 
assure you it is very true; and the arguments by 
which the objettion is supported, are these ; viz. that 
learning tends to lift the poor out of their sphere, or 
tempts them to af&ct things above their station ; and, 
which is worst of all) gives them ability to do that 
mischief in society, which they could not have done, 
if they had been left to their own ignorance. The 
objection against anything good, which is drawn fronoT 
the possibility of its being abused, is the weakest as 
well as the most common ; for all things in this life 
are abused ; and if we were to drop them one after 
another on that account, we should have nothing left. 
In the present subject, all arguments against the 
teaching of the poor may be ansM^ered on this one 
consideration, that God hath given to man a revela^ 
tion in wriiing ; it must thei'efore be good for man 
^<^ ready. But how shall the poor read, ynless they 
^.re taught? and if *they cannot pay for their own 
teaching, ottiers must pay for it who can afford it 
inciter: and in so doing, they are undoubtedly fulfil- 
' i ng the will of God. If learning enables the poor to 
^aise themselves above their station, in God's name, 
^^t them do it, if they can : the pen of business is a 
^lore innocent and useful instrument than the sword 
"^^'war, by which so many have raised themselves from 
^ low station to wealth and honours. If learnincr 
disposes the poor to be discontented with their con- 
edition it ought not to do so, because the remedy goes 
vilh the temptation. When they are taught to write 
«nd read, they receive religious instruction . at the 
«au)e time ; they are taught, that their duty is to lie 
^oae in that state of f if i* to which God hath calkd. 
them ; and they may thence infer, tliat Uisifontent is 
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an art of rebellioa ag^ir^st bb ProrideDce; and nill 
fr/rfeii blf fkroor, the loss of which is worse than 
dtHth. In an aj^ when Tain and corrupting piibli* 
cottons aboand witboot any restrain^ reading may be 
a dangeroos employinent ; and mai^, who read only 
to amuse the imaj^nation, have read themselves into 
idleness and beggary. I have beard of a mother, 
wlio hath gone into a workhouse with a novel in her 
bands, followed by a family of poor ra^^d children: 
But then, reading is not taught with this view : for 
there is the reading of wisdom, and the reading of 
folly ; and they are at their liberty to take the one, or 
the other. Life and death are set before all, as the 
two trees were planted for the trial of our first parents 
in Paradise ; and if some are so infatuated by passion 
as to make choice of death, many will prefer the 
worht 5ort of reading ; such as will corrupt the mind, 
as surely us death corrupts the body. But this danger 
ouglu to be no discouragement: it proves notliin^ 
but that good^ by an abuse of it, mc^y be turned into 
evil ; and that the world abounds with temptations to 
sin. 

But now, if some are disposed to plead against 
learning from the possible danger of it; it is but fair, 
that they should consider how the case stands with 
ignorance. There the danger is certain. Leave 
nature to itself, say some, and it will go right;, but, 
that I deny. Leave the land to itself, and see what 
will happen; you will soon find it covered with 
weeds; and ihe stronger the soil, the fouler it will. 
Urow, if it is neglected. It is thus M-ith the heart of 
man; whirh n)ust be eultivated, c^ud sown with good 
seed before any fruits can be gathered from it : and 
by n<'gltci, the weeds of nature become so deeply 
^rooted, that nothing hut a nuracle of grace can e.\- 
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tract them. In the account which is given of felons 
and malefactors, . or which they have given of them- 
selves, I never heard of one that imputed his ruin to 
bis learning; but of numbers wlib have laid it wholly" 
to thdi: ignorance ; which ignorance proceeded either 
from the want of instruction, or their own indi^posjr 
tionto receive it Some* were neglected by bad 
parents; some had no teachers; others had them, 
and rah away /rom them, because they were idle and 
ill disposed ; as if there were a mutual antipathy 
between vice and learning; 

The profligacy of the lowest order of people, in this 
age and nation, hath of late become so alarming to 
the public, (who know not what cause to ascribe it to, 
but to a general want of teaching) that Sunday schools 
have lately arisen out of the evil, as the most promis- 
ing remedy; and I trust in God, we shall, in a few 
years, see tlie benefit of them. They must tend to 
remove that ignorance of the common people, which 
bath, of late years, so filled our gaols, and occasioned 
such numbeHess executions. A worthy clergyman 
who had attended an unhappy criminal, lately con* 
demned and executed for a shocking murder, tojd me 
he found him in total ignorance : he had never been, 
to his own knowledge, within a church since he was 
baptized there ; and seemed to have no sense of God 
or the devil, but such as had been collected from the 
oaths and curses of his wicked companions. This 
poor wretch, roused, into a little sensibility by an ap- 
proaching execution, had the elements of his catechism 
to learn, when he was going out of the world. This 
man is but the pattern of multitudes, who come daily, 
by the same way, to the same end. Upon the whole, 
if knowledge doth harm, it is by accident^ and con-. 
trary to its nature : but ignorance destroys by neccs'^ 
4 
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sary consequence ; and therefore it ia both wise and 
charitable to promote the teaching of the poor. *- 

That this teaching may have the better effect, I 
must address myself in a few words to the children, 
who are supported by the charity of thisday* If then 
the benefits of instructioQ are so apparent, it is your 
duty to value it accordingly, and receive it with atten«« ^ 
tion and patience* Learning of every Jund is the 
work of time ; it comes by little and little^ and more 
slowly to some than to others ; but all must be ion 
proved by patience and perseverance. Remember 
how the grain, which the poor claim, as their portion 
from the rich, at this season of the year, is gathered 
up by single ears, for which they are patiently stoop/r 
ing all the day long, till they are %vetted with the dew 
of heaven. We have seen the fields overspread with 
children at this employment; their parents encouraging 
them, and setting them the example. The fruits of 
learning, which you ai^ gathering at school, are far 
more valuable and lasting : gather them therefore^ 
with the like perseverance, and you will find at length, 
that as the single ears of the field rise insensibly to a 
burthen as large as you can hear ; so will your learn-* 
ing in(5rease in a few years to such a stock, as will he 
sufficient to carry you through i]\Q business of thia 
world to a better. 

Above all, when you learn to read and write, learn 
to pray^ Think how many fall into sin and misery, 
and th^ displeasure of God, because tliey were ^evcr 
taqght to pray, or, because they would hever learn. 
To walk without prayek", is to walk without God: and 
how miserable must that be in a world of such danger I 
If T^e rigfiieot^ wati^ who lifteth up his eyes unto the 
everlasting hills, and prayeth daily for the help and 
protection pf God, is ^{;arceli/ mvcdy q^id e^capesT as (i 
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brand plucked out of the ^re ; what miist become of 
those, who never pray at all ? If we wrestle against 
principalities and powers, for which vre are not a 
match : what must be the fate of those who have no 
helper ? The poor and friendless orphan is in a hope- 
ful state when compared with the ^oul that has. lost the 
. presence of its heavenly Father, and, while it is under 
the weakness and poverty of niature, and the dcceit- 
fuiness of sin, is left to the malice of its spiritual ene- 
mies. Make it, therefore, the first and the main bu- 
siness of your lives^ to engage the power and good- 
ness of God on your side, by learning to call itpori 
him at all timeSy as your catechistn directs, by ditigeyit 
prayer. We have a promise, that, whosoever cometh 
to God by the prayer of faith, shall not be cast out : 
but, he who doth not pray, casteth out himself; and 
to such all evil must follow of course, both in this 
world and the next. 

This is a reflection which equally concerns us all ; 
and brings us back to the duty of the text, and the 
promise which attends it. i/ God be for tis, sailh the 
apostle, tclio can be against us f and if God be against 
ps, who, or what, can be for us, to do us any good ? 
What will all tfee pouter, honour, and wealth, of this 
)vorld signify to that man, to whom the great God of 
heaven and ear^h is no friend ? and if the indevout, 
who never pray, have no title to his. favour, the un- 
merciful shall pray in vain ; they never listened to the 
prayers and wants of others ; and so their own pray- 
ers shall be fruitless. But, on the other hand, how 
blessed is be that considereth the poor and needy ; the 
Lord shall deliver him in the time of trouble. 

Blessedness, as the term is applied In the Scripture, 
and particularly in the Psalms, denotes the happiness 
pf man living under the approbation and favour of 
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God, and taking pleasure ii\ the way of bis commaQd- 
raents. Such is the state: of.the blessed man in the 
first psalo) ; be is happy in bimsejf, and hi? ways are 
prospered upon the earthy.., Tfa/ere 19 a farther bli^sed-^ 
pess in, peace of conscience. ui;ider a. sense of the for* 
giveness of sin ^ as it is s^^ Messed is the man fQ 
whom the t'Q HP wUlrtot., impute sin. 

It is certainly pne pf the hrst blessings in this lifoL 
to be able and^ willing to relieve the wants of the poor; 
not only for. the prospect of future good, but the en- 
joyment of present pleasure. For is it not a blesse4 
privilege in tl^e divine nature, that it can distribute to 
the wants of all, ^Xi^ Jill their hearts with food and 
gladness ? and can it be otherwise than a blessedness 
in man, when he,partakes of the blessedness of God ? 

• • • 

Here pleasure and duty go together ; andj doubtless^ 
theix.are many gqod hearts which feel in themselvj^ 
the blessedness pronounced upon them in the text, 
Man can belike unto , God in no capacity so much as 
in that of being glad to distribf^te : and to this like- 
ness we may aspire wjthout ambition. In fact, we 
are commanded to propose God himself as a patter^ 
to us. *' Be ye perfect," saith our Iplessed Saviour, 
*' even as your Father which is in heaven i^ perfect.** 
Not perfect in wis.dpm^ or power, or purity, but iq 
goodness; distribute with., kindness, and dp good to 
all without partiality, even as He maketh his sun to 
riiiey and seudeth his rain qn thejusty and on the mir 
just. It is said of kings and magistrates, that they are 
godsy though they shall die like men : and Moses was 
made a God unto Pharaoh^ with authority to execute 
vengeance on a proud prince, and a wicked people. 
This office we are not to desire; nor did Moses desire 
it; he was the meekest of men in his temper,, and 
therelbre God chose him as a fit instrument for the iu- 
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flicting of hk judgments; who could drive the furious 
blast with oalmness and serenity. He is the proper 
minister of vengeance, who can execute it without 
wrath. Our blessed Saviour, to whonri all judgment 
is committed^ was the mildest and the most lowly in h^s 
coDversatiop upon eartl). In this capacity of a judge» 
ire are not called to imitate him; but all may go about 
doing good ; and they who can do the most good^ 
iave the most pleasure within their power. 

But there is now another sort of blessedness (an4 
(bat more valuable to us in our present state) to which 
be shall be entitled, who considereth the poor and 
needy;— ^Ac Lohd shall deliver him in the time of 
trouble. 

. In the days of youth, we are thoughtless and for- 
getful ; in the days of prosperity, we are high-spirited 
and presumptuous ; but the time of sorrow must over- 
take those who least think of it; and there are trou- 
l>les in store, by which the highest minds shall be 
t>r ought low, and the stoutest hearts shall be made to 
^**emble. Then to find deliverance from the Lord, is 
^Hc greatest blessedness of man ; and consequently to 
^^cure it before hand, by shewing mercy to the poor, 
^i^ist be this great wisdom. Wealth being so often 
abused as a root, of evil, is called the Mammon oiiin^ 
Righteousness; but by this wise application of it, we 
^lay provide to ourselves a sure/rie/^t/ in the day of 
Our distress. 

The troubles of man's mind are as many and as va- 
**ious as the diseases of his body, so that it were vain 
to number them : but there are some in particular 
Viiider which you must all see, that we can expect no 
deliverance but from God. There are cares and dis- 
appointments, brought upon us sometimes by our own 
oversights, sometimes by the perverseness and treache- 
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ry of others, from which nothing can extricate us, but 
that Providence which ruleth over all, and worketh by- 
ways which are secret and unexpected. And by some 
such way shall be be delivered, who hath considered 
others in their necessity. 

There is another^trouble, by which the mind is sub- 
ject to be agitated ; and which is more afflicting thaa 
Worldly sorrow : I mean a remorse of conscience un- 
der a sense of guilt. Some men, when they have fij- 
len into sin, seem to 'be as easy as they were before. 
This is a dreadful symptom. When a limb feels no 
pain from incision, we know it is in a state of mortifi*- 
. cation : and ease in such a case, is the forerflfnner of 
death. But a^mind more tender, and of a godly frame; 
is often reduced to a fearful sense of past sins, Sor» 
row, and shame, and terror seize upon it like fiends, 
and threaten to tear it in pieces. Where can it look 
for deliverance at such a time, but to the grace 
of God, who hath promised forgiveness of sin ? 
Neither the powet- of man, nor the comforts of the 
world, can reach this case. Spiritual griefs must have 
a spiritual remedy ; and that remedy is with the great 
Physician of the soul, who alone can heal our sins, 
and help our infirmities. If he is sought at such a 
time of trouble, and not founds nothing remains but 
despair, which is the extremity of trouble. Many 
passages in the Psalms are written for the use and sup- 
port of contrite minds, labouring under the burthen of 
their sins ; and by the charitable they shall not be ut- 
tered in vain. They that have shewed mercy shall 
find mercy, and be restored to peace of conscience. 

Another time of trouble is the tim^ of sickness. The 
help of God, under this trial, is particularl^promised 
to the merciful, in the words which follow {he text 
The Lord shall comfort him xvhen he lieth sick upon his 
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I thou shall make alt his bed in hiisickness. The 

piure expresses all things in figure and metaphor, 

ueat force and signi6cation. The making of his 

^ A relief to the sick, and sometimes the only re- 

^y are capable of. How easy then must he lie, 

^bodily sorrows are made lighter by a communi- 

iit' ease and comfort from above ! for an easy 

w hich is the gift of God, will sustain ail the in- 

.v's of the body. How freqaeotly'and unexpect- 

^Olh the blessing of God raise up the sick, ivhose 

^tb been despaired of; as it is here said, JTie 

**kaU preserve him and keep him alive, that he 

blessed apvn the earth. But some sickness 

ud in death ; and when that /imtf of trouble is 

Hcliing ', when this world is vanishing from our 

and we are departing into the world of spirits; 

iittstiiiiable is one ray of light from above, to cheer 

lat hour of darkness ! Who, that duly considers 

bite days of health, would not sell all that he 

\Hii giie to thfpoor, to purchase it r 

there is still another occasion of trouble, and 

- greatest of all : when we shall besummoned by 
nip of judgment to appear before the tribunal of 
-hrbt Then must the rich and the poor, the 

'iLid the powerful, stand naked and helpless be- 
' 'udge, who is no respecter of persons, but will 
~' I an account of every man ; of me that speak, 
t you that hear ; and reward them all according to 
.orks. Who are they that shall be able to stand 
fearful day of reckoning r who, but they that 
■listributed of their abundance to the poor mem- 
|f Jesus Christ? What h now done to them, will 

- placed by him to his own accouht, as if it were 
}bimself. J was tmkhl, saithhe, and ye clothed 
ck and in prison, andyc visited me. To the rest 
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who bestowed their possessions upon tbeinsehrcSy $ 
were unmindful of hiin, and of his poor bretfareii, 
saith, Depart Jrom me, I know you net 

Thinly then, all ye that have ability : think wha 
serious trust as committed to you, and what ^ 
things depend upon a faithful discharge of it. We co 
the rich ha)ipy ; we labour for wealth ; we coott 
pularity ; we are proud of honours and tides ; bal 
these things will fail us in the time of trouble. 
man can be accounted happy, but he who shaU 
deliverance from God, This deliverance is prom 
to the charitable man ; and the promise of God i 
never disappoint him. In all the cares and vexat 
oflifiB; in ^ the temptations of prosperity, and in 
sorrows of adversity ; in health and in sickness. ;'k 
hour of death, and in the day of judgment ; blessi 
he that considereih the poor and needy ; the JLofdi 
deliver him in the time of trouble. 
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SERMON XL 
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NOW CONCERNING THE COLLECTION FOR THE 
SAINTS, AS I HAVE GIVEN ORDER TO TH& 
CHURCHES OF GALATIA EVEN SO D« TE : 

>;PON THE FIRST DAY OF THE WEEK, LET EVERT 
ONE OF YOU LAY BY HIM IN STORE, AS GOD 
HATH PROSPERED HIM. I COR. XVI. 1, S. 

JLlENCE we learn, that the custom of providing for 
the wants of necessitous Christians by a voluntary 
contribution, is as ancient as Christianity itself. Tiie 
method ordained by the apostle in the churches of 
Galatia, and, by this precept of the text, in the church 
of Corinth also, was to lay by something in store 
weekly, according to the abilities of each, and the 
blessing of God upon their affairs; and at stated 
times, what was so raised, was collected by the go- 
vernors of the church, and distribution was made as 
every man had need ; so that in the first ages, though 
there would of course be many poor in the church, 
because there were people of all orders converted to 
the faith, yet there were none without relief. If they 
were sick, or under persecution, or any other misfor- 
tune, they were the pensioners of the church, and 
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their wants were supplied, as the charity and pru* 
dence of their rulers directed. 

The text seems to call upon me to take a review of 
the modes of making collections for the poor, which 
have prevailed among Christians in diflferent ages of 
the church. The subject is edifying in itself, and very 
interesting at the time when the poor are supported at 
so enormous an ex pence; which shews that they are 
strangely multiplied^ and the causes of this deserve to 
be enquired into. 

So great was the zeaV of those who first embraced 
the Gospel, that if they were wealthy they sold their 
possessions, and a common fund h%s raised, out of 
which the ministers of the church were maintained^ 
and the poor relieved at their discretion. 

Though this practice of seUing all was really and 
readily observed by many, we do not find it was abso* 
lately commanded. But this other custom of laying 
ap^rt something every week was established by a 
standing order of the church, which extended to every 
member of it, according to their several abilities: let 
cxcry one of you^ says the apostle, lay by him in 
store. 

When the church was farther spread, and better 
established, then the ancient rule took place amongst 
the Christians, of giving the tenth part of all their 
increase ; which rule had been observed long 
before the law of Moses, and lasted, though with 
many abuses and interruptions, till the times of the 
Gospel, when we hear the Pharisee boasting that he 
gave tithes of all he possessed. When Christianity 
was admitted into this country, the same practice 
came with it, which prevailed, as we learn from the 
writings of the first ages, in all other nations of the 
world. Christians gave a tenth part of the increase 
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of tbeir lands and chattels, and every article from 
which any gain or profit was derived. In process of 
time, the first hereditary Saxon monarch that governed 
the whole nation of England in peace, repeated whkt 
had been done in another form about an htlndred, 
years befitfre ; he gave to th^ church, by a solemn 
charter, with the presence and consent of the Lords 
and Commons, the tithes of the whole kingdom for 
ever, in the year of our Lord %55i and offered his 
charter upon the altar of the great church at West- 
minster, the bishops receiving it from bis hands on the 
part of God. The piety of succeeding benefactors 
added many lands to the support of the church and 
religious monasteries ; and out of these, churches and 
colleges were built : strangers and ti'avellers were en- 
tertained ; the poor were all fed, or set to work, and 
the sick received into infirmaries and almonries (Or 
amberies) as they were then called. Ldo not pretend 
to say that there was no mixture of superstition in 
these things ; that charity was -not carried to excess ; 
and that there were not many abuses in religious 
societies. It could not be otherwise ; because there 
never was any good in this world, nor ever will be, 
without a mixture of evil. In this, however, as a 
fact, all writers agree, that it belonged to the church 
for many hundred years to take care of the poor 
out of their own revenues: and it was computed, in 
former times, that in all the parishes of England, 
taking them one with another, one-fourth part of the 
tithes of the parish would, and actually did, maintain 
the poor. 

Till the latter end of the reign of Elizabeth^ there 
never was any tax laid upon England as a poor's rate. 
Hcfore the ReformatioUy the poor were kept by the 
clergy, with the voluntary contributions of well dis- 
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posed people ; but there was no such thing as a poor s 
rate. The bishops and clergy of different kinds, kept 
open hospitality for the benefit of strangers and 
travellers, and the poor of the neighbourhood; and 
were obliged so to do by their foundations : and it 
pleased God to bless these means to such a degree, 
that the poor were no burthen to the nation : not a 
penny tvas imposed upon any lay-man for maintain* 
ing them. But when the sacrilegious encroachments 
of Popery were confirmed at the Reformation, by the 
alienation of church * lands, and the clergy were 
thereby impoverished ; the laicy who took them did 
not comply with the conditions of the tenure. 

Reason and law suggest to us, that they, who got 
the lands of the church, took them with the encum«» 
brance that was upon them. Out of those lands the 
poor had been maintained ; therefore, they that to6k 
the lands should have taken the poor with them ; and 
they made a great shew of doing it for a tidde, because 
that was the pretence with which they took them 
from the clergy: but when the fish was taken, the net 
was laid aside. 

I need not inform you what state we are in at 
present, when the poor's rates are come to such an 
enormous height throughout the kingdom, that about 
the year 1700 they were computed at a million yearly : 
and from that time to this they have been more thkn 
doubled ; so that there is more than twice as much 
paid to the poor, as is now paid to all the clergy in 
the kingdom. And in all this expence, there is no 
charity ; no devotion as formerly ; it is an involuntarif 
payment, forced from us by law, and squeezed out of 
many, who are filter to receive something for their ' 
own wants, than to contribute to the wants of 
others. 
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If there was a time, when ohe-fbiirth of tbe tithed 
was. found sufficient to maintain the parish-poor, 
and the . revenues of the national poor are now twice 
as great as the revenues of the church, thence it 
follows, that where they had one poor mafn we haver 
eight throughout the kingdom, tlmt is, 1000 poor 
instead of 1525. It may please God still to increase 
the poor, till they swallow up the rich who devainred 
them : for I think it requires no degree of superstition 
or credulity to see the hand of God in this whole 
matter. 

Even heathens were persuaded that their gods 
were the avengers of sacrilege ; and if it is a certain 
&ct that the poor have increased as the church hath 
gone down, they who lessened the patrimony of the 
church brought upon us such an evil as might be ex-^ 
pected ; indeed, such as seems to follow naturally and 
necessarily; for what a man soioethy that shall he 
aUo reap ; therefore, be that sowelh in sacrilege must 
expect to reap in poverty. Even in this parish, there 
is a singular concurrence of circumstances : and if I 
speak of them, you all know me too well to suspect I 
have any design in it, but that of following the order 
of my subject ; which has required me to give you a 
brief and impartial history of collections for the poori 
and the nature of them in different ages. It is a fact 
known to us all, that in tliis place, no part of thel 
property of the parish is settled upon the service of 
the church. The rectorial tithes are in the possession 
of a lay impropriator who is a papist } the vicarial 
are taken by the minister of another parish ; and the 
only certain dependence of a minister is upon benefac« 
tions of a modern date from other quarters. So 
stands the case with the church. Now look at the 
poor ; and you will find such a charge as occurs but 

VOL. IV* M 
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in few pisirts of the kingdom' ; for the i«tm e^^pended 
aoDually upon -the poor amoutits^ one y^r Wk&f 
another, to tiiree hundred and fifty ponrKfe'; tbatlisi- 
to more than one-fourth part of the whole r^nt« of the* 
parish. Ambngst the rest of oui" nationlftl burthens, 
the single tax upon the land; ai new ittiposition, lie^ei^ 
thought of till within the last hundred yeafs, takM 
inore from the landed interest, than would; dt fhcf 
time when it was imposed^ have been sulKtiieilt' W 
maintain all the poor in the kingdom : and these twd 
burthens were neither of them felt by the liia^fll 
while the poor were inaintained by the church. So 
many ways has the providence of God of shewing Kif, 
that he is stronger than we are ; and how Utile thfiy 
are like to gain in the end, who mix sacrilege with 
their policy, and hope to enrich theiiiseked by anjf 
act of impiety. ' 

We can yow only lament these things ; we cttAoot 
correct them. We have no reason to thinte God ^iB 
be reconciled to national sin, without national restit&* * 

■ 

tion ; and there is less hope of that every day. Th8 
work of Sir Henry Spelman *, Aewing the manifest 
judgments of God upon the violation of churches and 
the usurpation of church lands, had its effect for cL 
time, in some instances, but it is now almost forgottfen. 
There are, indeed, some other lesser concurring 
Causes to increase the burthen of tlie poor, to which 
prudence might apply some remedy : thede ate, fir^t 
the corruption of morals amongst the poor ; secondly^ 
the indolence of persons of fortune and influence^ 

* See tbe work of Sir Henry Spelman^ De non temerandis Ecehsihm 
— ^ Tracf of the Rights due unto Churches* A work alarming id 
it8 subject, and uoaflswerable id its argumeot ^ the author of it being 
dually skilled iu law and divinity. 
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yfbo take no care of them ; and tkiicMji tbe> layiog of; 
tpQ man J j&irDas. together, espedaliy wher^ncw enclo^ 
sures have taken place« 

As to the first of these causes^ #hen the state oi 

the poor ti^aa inquired into, at the desire ofgovern^ 

ment^ by a person- of great eminence for learning, io. 

the year l€97 ; he delivered it, as his opinion, to the 

lords' Justices, that many of our grievances, in regard 

to the poor, arose from the toleration of tipling ia. 

public-houses ; drinking spirituous liquors at private 

^ops; and the wandering about of idle people, aft 

be^ars, witliout restraint, from their proper parishes^ 

However great these evils might be at the tiine above*^ 

mentioned^ I fear they grew much worse afterwards. 

Of late yearSf indeed, the magistrates have "been so 

tHmUc; of the increase of poverty, from the increase 

of jHiblic-houses, that the number of them has been 

much diminished in many parts of the kingdom i and 

Aey are more cautious, than heretofore, in granting 

Kcences* I am not prepared to give you an exact 

history of the inn and the public-house in England* 

It B%^ioB there were no such common sources of 

corruption to the people, when travellers, in times of 

^atdr simplicity, were accommodated b)' charitable 

hospitality: and, bad as they are by their nature^ 

^y are become still much worse in practice since the 

common use of spirituous liquors, which is but of the 

last hundred years. 

Another cause of our increasing rates, is that want 
of public spirit^ and that aversion to business, which 
has prevailed of late years amdngst our gentry ; who 
leave the inspection of the poor wholly to'neir infe** 
riors. ^ knew a worthy person, of great piety, charity, 
and extensive learning, who was allowed to have great 
judgment in all national concerns, and was so well 
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acquaiDted with^e state of the poor, that none ever 
wrote better li^pon the subject than himself. It was 
an observation of his, that the rich are under a funda- 
mental error, in' supposing that the duty of alms^giv- 
ing is the essential part of the comprehensive duty of^ 
charity; and so their object is rather to remove 
present misery; than to prevent it by encouraging 
piety, order, and good morals. Let gentlemen of 
fortune, said he, give more ef their time to the poor,* 
though they give less of their money, and then we 
!^liall have found out the grand secret 'for reducing 
the parish rates :' the poor would then b!^ave better, 
and cost less, and find themselves, much happier tlian 
thv y do at prej^ent *. 

To those another cause may still be added, whieh 
has had the unhappy effect of damping the industry 
of tho poor, by taking away fi'om tbem the hope Of 
brttoring their condition by good management: X 
intn\n the selfish practice of laying many farms }ntl> 
one» to save trouble and raise more money ; whenc0 
il coinos to pass, that labourers have not that en- 
couragement to endeavour to advance themselves and 
their families as they had formerly : in some places 
there art^ no small farms left for them, and they ar« 
Jiot able to take a large one ; in conseiiuence of which 
they grow desperate in their poverty ; and even wher^ 
there are small farms, the piofits are, in a manner, . 
eaten up in many parishes^ by burthensome rates and 
tttxea. • 

* l*iiii|u*r» at London take collection from many parishes, at 
«'h«'«i| tiMjtojT ^^\^^ immes. A spy is detocCod ia a cump, by ordering 
4II Hiii iMdioiH to their tents; so tUese impostors migjlt be de- 
Uft\t<i\ liy it inutiter, or roll-cull, of aU the parishes held at tb» 
§ti/ii$ limt I iiiul every person so detected, sh'buld receive corpand 
^MiiuliHiMiti uml a brtiud of infamy on their forehead. 
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il have now enumerated, to the best of my know- 
ledge^ and without concealing any part of the truth, 
the several causes which have contributed to increase 
the number of the poor, and to render them so bur- 
theusome, -that tihey cannot always find a provision 
adequate to their wants in times of sickness and ina- 
bility. Societies have, therefore, been formed, the 
members of which undertake, in the days of their 
. healthy to make a better provision for one another, 
mi of a common stock, than they could expect from 
the public, i£|hey should ever be- reduced to the ne* 
CGSsity of spplying . for it As I heartily approve of 
this design, and have given you my sentiments to that 
effect on former occasions, I shall now add such ad-" 
vice as may. promote and secure the benefit to all 
tbc^ .that are concerned in it; and I know not how 
to do. this more effectually than by enforcing the ex-^ 
boitation of the Apostle, that each of you lay by him 
iu store as God hath prospered him. For in order to 
do this, so as to keep up to the sense of the exhorta-* 
tiop, be must be 

- !• Prudent; 2. i^idtcstrious; 3. sober; B,nd 4. 
jtonest; without which, he has no reason to expect 
that God will prosper him. 

By prudence, I mean a proper attention to his 
affairs; which we call ceconomy. It is as wicked to 
waste what God hath bestowed, as to deny it to him 
that is in need ; and for this plain reason, because he 
who wastes what he has, will have nothing to give. 
Prudence in our affairs is a duty so necessary, that our 
blessed Lord, who was exemplary and instructive in 
bis afCtioDs, as well as in his words, S6emdl|b have 
shewn a particular regard to it: Gather up The frag- 
ments which remain^ said he, that nothing be lost : 
»nd if he| whgs^ word ^\ow w^s suffipi^nt to provide 
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for an bubgry idultitude in a wildernew ; af be, I say; 
thought it expedient that we should qaake the iiiost of 
his gifts, the same rule will oblige us to make the most 
of our own g^ins, and to take care that nothing ic 
lost. It is a sort of tempting God, if ym expect bita 
to work two miracles, when a prudent appliaation of 
one would answer the end. The means were mini-» 
culous the first time the multitude were fisd; but they 
were natural when (he fragments that bad been laid 
up were distributed. It is the care of Providenee to 
put us in a way, and do what we Q^ggfi\'t^ for oklr^ 
selves; but it must be our care t9» 
bis gifts by a prudent attention to tbeoi^L.v 

A second qualification, necessary to tfaosto 'who 
would lay by apy tiling, is industry/, Idlenen ia the 
disgrace of human kind. It was made neither for the 
rich nor the poor ; neither for man when lie-w»e6in 
]?aradise, npr now he is out of it The body, ^the 
inind, ^nd the estate, all suffer* by it It brings 
(diseases upon the rich, and filthiness upon the pom*: 
it weakens all the facultie? of the mind, and learres it 
pmpty and dbsatisfied ; it ruins the estate, because an 
idle disposition is for the most part attended with^O^- 
pensive inclinations, while it brings in nothing for the 
supply of necessary wants. Idle people are generally 
vicipus : they are idle because they are vicious ; and 
vice always did cost more than virtue to Enaintmin it 
Instead of having any thing to latf by, idleness expeeis 
to receive that from the labours of others, which it 
does not deserve from any body. The idle man is to 
society, what a useless limb is to the body, which mast 
be cifibd pr dragged along by the re^t ; and if he i% 
pot tiKblesome io-day, he will be soon : for he that 
has neither house nor land, nor any useful employ- 
inent, 9us( bp maint^inpd either by beggary or by 
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working ia the dark, when other men are asleep : 
therefore, such people ought to be strictly watched ; 
and every society has a right against them on a prin> 
jCiple of ielf-defence ; for he who does them no good^ 
nrill very Amhi do them some mischief. In a neigh- 
'.bouring dation, celebrated for few virtues beeides 
those of 'frugality and industry, they endure no idle- 
Dess amongst them ; so you see no beggars about 
:tbeir streets, and very seldom hear of any executions 
■fiM" felony- If aiw poor man turns idle, and admoni- 
tioa does hini no good, they take the following method 
to make -ItiflB work : they confine him in a large 
cistern, into whicli tlie water runs so fas^ that unless 
'hepomps it out with all his might for several hours, 
'it' will prevail over him and drown him. Our schools ' 
of^lftbour are c^led houses of correction; but the 
place where this discipline is exercised, is called the 
^bettering house : and if the ^rst trial does not make 
a man better, they give him a second ; and so on, till 
be is bronght to reason with himself: then he dis- 
covers, that it will be less trouble to earn his living 
-by 'moderate labour, than to do such hard work and 
t get nothing by it This, however, is a way of teaching 
Aen as we teach brutes, by compulsion. How much 
better is it to hearken and learn as children do, and 
.be bettered by the instructions of wisdom ! Go, then, 
to the ant, thou sluggard, consider her ways and be 
wise : vhich having ho guide, overseer, or ruler, pro. 
videth her meat in the summer, and gathereth her food 
in the harvest. 

But now, thirdly, I nm to remind you, that he who 
would lay any thing by fur charity, must ht$funpcrate. 
No man will ever be able to do much good to others, 
who does not lay some restraint upon himself. Intern-* 
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self; and the cruelty and robbery he has been guilty 
pf prey upon his spirits. Instead of laying by for the 
day of necessity, he is treasuring up for hionself misery 
in this world, and wrath against the day of vengeance, 
in another. 

You will not expect such to follow the advice of 
tbe Apostle : no ; they that lai/ by, with the design 
recommended in the text, are another sort of persons, 
^ow different from the picture 1 have jqst set before 
you. is the man, who returns home in sobriety to his 
'•- family, there to be received as the protector and friend 
■ of al! that belong to him ; congratulated by his wife, 
embraced by hJs children, and entertained after the 
toils of the day, with their pretty innocent conver- 
sation. He sleep6 in peace, and returns ^ain to his 
hork, with his -wits about htm ; and when his contri- 
i bodon becomes due, he hath it in readiness, and 
I bestows it with chearfulness. When the day of sick- 
ness comes, as it must come some time, the distress 
[ of bis family is greatly alleviated ; and if his health is 
Dot suddenly restored (though it is the sooner likely 
to be so, from the benefit to which he is intitlejd) his 
Wants are fewer, and his miad is more at ease, than it 
could possibly be, if be had been obliged to apply in 
the usual way for relief from the public. 
- You therefore see, my Brethren, hpw necessary 
' prudence, industry, and temperance are to those who 
Undertake to lay by for tbe future wants of themselves 
snd their companions. But now I must warn you, 
though I (lave recommended th^se virtues, not to trust 
in them, or in yourselveg^ Your trust must be in 
God ; because your prosperity is from him ottfl you 
are directed to lay by at God kath prospered you. 
^fierefore, tbo object of your present meeting, if yoij 
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make a right use of it, lead9 you daily to a pious da- 
pendence upon God for bis blessing; and tbia^ as J 
observed above, wiU keep, you honest in your deal- 
ings. If you take tbe matter ip this l^ht^ and ' a^ 
persuaded you have' succeeded better, because Gpd 
bath .prospered you, you must then be cooscioue 'that 
you have laboured boneittly in your vocation ; 'VwA 
you will go on as you. have begun, in hope of farther 
tprogperity from the same divine assistance. Thfs 
your labour will become a woik of toj'tti; you -i^ 
.ipersevere as seeing him that is uitisibte; you will 
.reaiember, that the eyes of t/w. Lord are in eottfy 
jpiaeCt beholding the evil and the good : IbM the greatest 
prudence, without bim, wiU:turn into roolIshnes3,;aod 
the |;re&teet industry will be labour in vain. Tbeie 
is DOtbijig like this sense of God's all-seeing eye, .>to 
make men hottest, and keep them so. The bad mao 
and <tbe good diifer clueSy in this respect, that.Ae 
former thinks of nothing but the world, and the gain 
he can make of hb craft by any manner of means; 
the other works binder a continual .sense of God's 
presence. He feels himself under a daily obligatioa 
to behave so as to. ensure that prosperity, wbichjs 
tbe gift of God; if he loses that, be loses hisall; 
for he knows that wealth is but a snare to tboae 
who forget God, and think they can do as well with* 
out him as other men do with him. But if he be- 
lieves, that all he has is from God, then be maj 
apply to himself that promise of the OldandNenf 
Testament, / will neoer leave thee norjorsake thee 
Jn all the labours and trials of our life, may tbosf 
gi^aciMs words be ever sounding in our ears — j 
will never leave thee nor forsake thee ! By shewing 
how nigh Gud is to us^ they will keep us nigh unt< 
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Mid, in the observation of bis laws, tbe fr^quentiQg^ 
of bis \Txu:sbip» the receiying of ius jMietamentf » 
the reading of his word : and he wbd takes this 
^¥ay of qualifying himself for any society upon earth, 
shall be compot^y £or ^nts^aod angels in tbe society 
ofbeav(sn» 
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SERMON XII. 



AS TOUCHING THE RESURRECTIOIT jftji THE DEAX^ 
HAVE YE NOT READ THAT WUlCH^iSi SPOKKN 

' - -IN-. 
TO YOU BY GOD, SAYING, 

I AM THE GOD OF ABRAHAM, THE GOD OF ISAAC, 
AND THE GOD OF JACOB ? GOD IS NOT THE GOl> 
OF THE DEAD, BUT OF THE LIVING. MATT* 
XXII. 31, 32. f 

A HE resurrection of the dead was a doctrine gene- 
rally received among the Jews, and the expectatioo 
of it had supported all the faithful from the fall of 
Adam. That there were some in Judea who did not 
believe it, appears from the case before us ; but these 
were not Jews; they were conceited philosophizing 
heretics, who had departed from the religion of their 
forefathers, and were declared by our blessed Saviour 
to be ignorant of the Scripture, and of the power of 
God ; so their example is of no more wei^t against 
the general persuasion of the Jews, than that of our 
modern arians, socinians, qqakers, and such like> 
against the faith of the Gospel, and the general sense of 
the Christian world. If we listen to such people aa 
these, our Gospel has no atonement, our Saviour no 
divinity pf persoq, our nature no need of the assistances 
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divine grAca In short, Christianity will be no 
i? bristianity, if. bad men, who pretend to teach il^ ar^; 
.flowed to b? of any authority. We shall remaia, 
lader the like uncertainty, if we ask Sadducees aod 
erodians, who bad fallen into gross secularity, and 
ere little better than our deists, what was the faith of 
Jews under the law of Moses ? Those of the Jews 
ust have learned better, to whom our Saviour ap* 
ealed, when he said. Search the Scriptures^ for in 
^Jiem ye think ye have eternal life; not only the 
^womises of tins world, but of the world to come. And 
'fclieiMime mqScbe admitted, where he asserted against 
*^lie Samaritans, tha,t salvation, (meaning spiritual &nd 
eternal salvation) was of the Jews. John v. 29. and 
i?. J«. 

That the resurrection of the dead was commonly 
Relieved amongst them, appears from many examples. 
Hfhen our Lord told Martha (speaking of Lazarus) 
that her brother should rise again, ^* I know," said 
she *' that he shall rise again in the resurrection at the 
last day." She, therefore, had no doubt about this, 
doctrine, although not so inquisitive as Mary in sub- 
jects of divinity. St. PauVs words are much more 
remarkable, as being of much greater extent and ap» 
plication: ^^ For the hope of Israel I am bound with 
this chain.'' Now, if we refer backwards to his trial 
before king Agrippa, we shall see that this hope, which 
it seems was the hope of Israel, that is, of the church 
of the Jews at large, was the hope of the resurrection. 
*' I stand, and am judged for the hope of the promise 
made of God unto our fatliers , unto which promise, 
our twelve tribes, instantly serving God day and nighty 
hope to come ; for which hope's sake, king Agrippa, 
I am accused of the Jews. Why should it be thought 
1^ thing; incredible with you, that God should j^aise the 
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iud T* This^ tiien, ww the express «t|]ect ctf" tBieir 
liepe: «id wby? not because Ibey liM^leai*n^iC'o£^ 
one anether, till it grew into a national pei>8ua6i(»^ 
but because it wns promieed of God uqto their fbthtir^ 
tbe Patriarchs and their posterity. Therefin'e^ the^ 
promises made to tfiem, however worded, and howe^^er 
carnally misunderstood, in ancient or modieiD' dmesj 
were promises which included the hope of anotbep' 
life, and the resurrection of the dead. This agrees 
exactly with our Saviour's interpretation of the pro- 
mise in the texti The God of life, t^ God of the) 
spirits of all flesh, calls himself the Go^HRihe ftitbeni-^ 
irf Israel, when they were laid in their jgravea^ and 
Mosee reported this to 9hew* that the dead are mieed: 
in as much as the God of spirits^ that is, the God off 
the tiding (for all spirits live) can have no- relation 
with the dead, but as still living in spirit, and pre^ 
gcrved unto life eternal in body also. With this tex^ 
we rend that the Sadducees were put to silence, Mid 
the multitude were astonished at the doctrine. The 
Sadducees were impudent and obstinate ; but the case 
was too plain to be resisted ; and the promise of 
life was recogniied by the people with wonder and 
delight 

I may instance, again, in that passage of Ezekiel; 
chap, xxxvii. where the resurrection of dry bones into 
a multitude of living people, is used by the prophet^ 
as a sign, to assure the Jews, then in captivity, that 
they should be restored to their own land. ' For this 
passage shews, it was a doctrine universally known to 
them, that the dead should be raised out of their 
graves. It was not written to teach them the doctrine 
yf the resurrection at that time, but to build upon i^ 

* 899 Luke XX. 37* 
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u ft thing kDomisaild allowed ftiaongsV thseiflk Iberi^ 

« a piain veiiags in- alt language, why the sign- shoullA 

be better knoorn' than the thing signified; Here, llie 

^Qg unknown to the poor desponding Jews, it^as 

their ddiveranee from captivity ; the resurrectiott of 

the dead from tiieh- gravesi is the sign and pledge to 

assure them> thereof The God, who, according to hiJ 

promise, was- engaged to bring them from the last and 

gresftest captivity under the power of deatib, wouU 

briag them out of the land in which they were thea 

held in bondage : and as they believed the one^ afready^ 

they might 4ltoDce be induced to believe the other, 

when .the prophet Eaechiel informed Chem of it; m 

terms borrowed from the resurrection of the body* 

The hope of Israel was tiien in the promise of % 
remrrectien : this was in alt times the general persna* 
lion of the Jews, to whom Moses had shewed it : an4 
none- but the worst of heretics disputed it, who dis- 
puted every thing. H^w ccmies it tlien to have been 
imagined, that the people of God, while under the law, 
looked only for temporal promises ? The sevenih 
article of our church is strongly pointed against this 
error; therefore it had made its appearance soon 
after the Reformation. And, I am sorry to say it, one 
of our most learned divines, whose sermons are de- 
servedly in great repute, hath affirmed in plain words, 
that the people, and even the priests of the Jews, did 
not know so much of the immortality of the soul, as 
the heathen philosophers did ^. And another of later 

* '' As to evident discovery concerning the immortality of 
nan's soul, or the future state (so material a point of religion, of 
so great moment and influence upon practice) even the GentiU 
theology (assisted by ancient common tradition) seems to iiavn 
outgone the Jewish, grounding upon their revealed luw ; the 
Fagan priests, more expressly taught, more frequently iacalcattid 

1 
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times baiU a giyind argument for tha.'dnrinfe authority 
of .Moses on the supposition, that tbai doctrine of a 
luliire state is not to be found in bis . Trritings ! .' 

Here, then, is a very strange and shocking oppo* 
aition between the doctrine of Christ and hb apostles, 
and some of our celebrated reasoners of modern times.. 
Christ saith, Moses shewed that the dead are raised ; 
Paul says, he taught nothing but what Moses taught *, 
and that the resurrection of the dead was the hope of 
Israel: while some of later times say, Moses has pur- 
posely omitted the doctrine of a future state ; and 
that even the priests of the Jews knewlilie or nothing 
about the immortality of the soul and a future life* 
It is our misfortune, that for four generations past, 
a^ strange degree of inadvertency with respect to the 
4ens6 of God's promises, and tlie language of his law^ 
hath been stealing upon us; since the new- schemes 
of human religion have been invented, and have found 
so many admirers. I have therefore determined to 
examine the Scripture by the light of the Scripture, 
and see what it delivers to us on the immortality of 
the soul, the world of spirits, the resurrection of the 
dead, and the rewards of the faithful after death. 

Our best method will be to suppose the negative ; 
that the immortality of the soul, and the world of spi- 

^rguments drawn from thence, than the Hebrew prophets : a plain 
Instance and argument of the imperfection of this religion.'^ See 
Dr. Barrow's Sermons on the imperfection of the Jewish Religion* 
Utich a remark, from a man of such judgment and learning, and 
g^od intentions as Dr. Barrow^ must be considered as a symptom, 
tfci^ftt we were falling into times, whe^ the spirit of the Old Testa* 
MM^ril should be less understood than formerly : and accordmgly it 
#** »trangely misrepresented by Speucerj IFarLurton, Middleton^ 
*M Mb^rs : while Stanhope, and many writers of his class, asserted 
(M ^(M^tfine which I am defending in this discourse. 

* Acts xxvi. 12. 
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rite, and a reward after death, were not taught in the 
iaw ofMoseSy and then to compare this with the Scrip-^ 

Is it not then very strange, to say, that the imraor*- 

tality of the soul is not taught in the law of Moses^ 

when the Bible begins with it ? what was the tree of 

/j/e in Paradise ? It was not the tree of natural life ; 

for this man bad already ; and every other tree in the 

garden would support it ; therefore it was the tree of 

spiritual life ; that is, of a sort of life which admits of 

tio death : and when man was debarred from the use 

of It, the reason given is, lest he should take of it and 

live forever. What is it to live for ever ? it is to be 

immortal ; therefore, the immortality of the soul is 

one of the first doctrines of the Scripture, What did 

nmn gain by eating the forbidden fruit ! Mortality. 

What then did he lose ? Immortality. Therefore it 

is the doctrine of Moses that man was intended for 

immortality ; and that his mortality was an accident; 

occasioned by the entrance of sin. The word /i/e, in 

many places of the law, can mean nothing but eternal 

life. What else can it signify, when it is applied to 

God ? *' as I /ire, saith the Lord." — And when it is 

told the people by Moses that God is their life, and 

the length of their rfay^, (Deut. xxx, 20.) nothing can 

be understood but a divine life, no days but the days 

of eternity ; as when it is said, that Christ is our life 

(in the other Testament) it means, according to bis 

own sense, / am the resurrection and the life— Sind 

again, because I live, ye shall live also. The reason of 

the thing is the same in both Testaments, for the life 

of God must be eternal ; and there is to mortal man, 

whose life here is a shadow, no length of days but by 

the resurrection from the dead. 

'■ VOL. IV. N 
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Let us next suppose, that the Jews uadet tbe law 
had no knowledge of another invisible world of spi- 
rits. How could this possibly be, when people, in the 
times described in tbe historical part of the law, bad 
9 nearer intercourse with heaven tlian we have now ? 
God hio^seif, tbe head and fatlier oi the world of 
spuits, was visibly known to Adam, to Abraham, . to 
Moses. The host of angels, the inhabitants of the in- 
visible world, were personally revealed, to tbe Holy 
Patriarchs* We read, (fien. xxxii.) ti^t Jacob went 
on his way, and the angels of God met him : and when 
Jacoh saw them, he said, this is God's host : and he 
called the name of that place Mahanaim : which 
means the encampment of an army, on account of 
their number. Before this, a visionary ladder was 
shewn to the same Patriarch, on which angels ascended 
jand descended, to signify that there is a commuoica- 
lion between heaven and earth. This was the imme^ 
diate sense of the vision ; and must have been inferred 
froQi it : but its full accomplishment is in the Persoa 
of the Son of God, the living way, on whom hereafter 
the angels of God will be seen ascending and descend- 
ing as in Jacob's vision. 

That there is in this world of spirits an evil tdng, 
the enemy of God and man, is taught in the history 
of the fall ; and the name of a serpent is given to bimt 
a name much more instructive than that of the devil 
or sata7i ; because the name of a serpent gives us hi& 
whole character at once. That the serpent was not a 
real, but a figurative one, is evtdent from his having 
the gift of speech : as from his argument, it appears, 
that he was a lyar ; and from his act, tlmt he was a 
murderer from the beginning. 

Let us next suppose, that the rewards of faith and 
obedience, promised in the law of Moses^ were merely 
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temporal ; that is, aii enjoyment of good things in the 
land of Canaan. If this was the sense of God's pro- 
mises, then they were false to Abraham, to whom 
they were first made: for he never received the pro- 
mises in that sense. St. Stephen {j4cts vii. 5.) urges 
the Jews with this case, in answer to their own blind 
worldly wisdom, which had totally mistaken the mean- 
ing of their law. We ought never to conclude what 
the law taught^ from what some disaffected people 
karned from it : for when the affections are wrong, 
the understanding is never right. " God," saith St. 
Stephen, speaking of Abraham, '' gave him none in- 
heritance in it ; no, not so much as to set his foot on ; 
yet he promised that he would give it to him for a 
possession." What follows then, but that the earthly 
Canaan was not the thing meant in the promise, but 
only a figure of the thing ? and so St. Paul assures us 
in his epistle to the Hebrews; telling us, that they 
who had received this promise, did not look upon 
Canaan as the end of the promise, but still called 
themselves pilgrims and strangers upon earth, de- 
claring that they were seeking a country^ not an earthly 
one (for when they had left Canaan they shewed no 
desire of returning to it) but an heavenly country^ the • 
thing intended in the promise. The very person, to 
whom God promised a land to be afterwards enjoyed, 
had not a foot of land upon earth, except a burying- 
'place ; and when he was laid in that, God stjil calls 
himself his Grod, still in covenant with him, still re- 
lated to him, the same as before, though he was now, 
dead ; and consequently, still as much engaged as ever 
to make good his words in their true sense, and give 
him the land he had promised. Go then, thou 
worldly Jew, or thou half-blind Christian, go to the 
sepulchre of thy father Abraham, and there consider, 

y 2 
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whether the promises of God in the law of Mose* 
were temporal only. To him they were spiritual only; 
I am thy shield and thy exceeding great rewdrd^ saith 
tlie promise in Gen. xv. 1 ; and what they were to 
Abraham, that they were to all his posterity ; and are 
to us at this day : for the law, which was after, could 
not set them aside, or render them of no effect. 

The rewards of another life were also promised to 

the people of God, under the name of a sabbath or 

rest. When God's works of this world were finished, 

he rested. Now it was promised, that into that rest 

of his, his people, if faithful, should enter. fVhere 

could it be, but in heaven? for there God rested: 

when could it be, but after the works of man are 

finished j that is, after this present life ; as the rest of 

God was after the works of God ? The sabbath, or 

rest of the seventh day, was therefore a perpetual 

memorial, before and under the law, that God bad so 

rested, and that man should rest with him ; and it was 

a constant monition, to those who observed it, of an 

heavenly rest ; as the Apostle argues more at large 

in the Epistle to the Hebrews*. 

You will not wonder at this language of the law, nor 
find it difficult, wiien you see how it is copied in other 
parts of the Scriptui*e. In the Prophet JeremwA, 
where Rachel mourneth for the death of her children, 
she is comforted with a promise, that they shall come 
again from the laud of the enemy : their death is ex- 
. pressed as a captivity ; and the region of departed 
spirits, is the country, in which the grand, or the last 
enemy^ detains his prisoners. But, saith the Lord, 
there is hope in thine end^ that is, in thy deaths that 

* This argument vi drawn out in the Lectures on the Figurative 
Language rf the Scripture, pt 362* § 6. Second Ehition. 
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thy children shall come aguin to their own border ; 
that is, that they shall return at the resurrection, as - 
captives are brought back from ihe land of the enemy, 
and restored to their native country. See Jer. xxxi. 
15, 16, 17. In the same language doth the widow of 
Tekoah plead with David. She takes the metaphor 
which arises from the occasion oiPihseXorcis banishment; 
and argues, that though death is appointed to all men, 
yet God deviseih means, that his banished be not ex- 
pelled from him. 2 Sam. xiv. 14. 

Now if death and life are thus spoken of in the 
Prophets, under the similitude of leaving and return- 
ing to our native land ; this is the land which God 
promised to Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob; who never 
enjoyed the earthly Canaan, but werfe pilgrims and 
strangers upon earth. This is the land wherein dwell- 
eth righteousness, in which shall be found the true ta- 
bernacle of God, the city of God, the new Jerusalem,' 
where saints and angels shall dwell together. All this, 
as the Apostle assures us, was intended by the pro- 
mise in the text. God is there called the God of those 
who are dead in body, because they are still alive in 
spirit ; and having prepared for them a city, which 
they shall enjoy at the resurrection, he is not ashamed 
to be called their God ; as he w ould have been, if his 
eovenant with them had extended only to the present 
Hfe. Because he gave an earthly land, and a city 
built by men, we think he meant nothing else ; whereas 
these things never were more than similitudes and 
pledges ; the on^ of an heavenly country, the other of 
cr city^ whose builder and maker is God> ®f that place 
>vhich is reserved for the blessed after the resurrec- 
tion, we can have no conception, but from what we 
«ee upon earth ; and therefore, God doth not describe 
|t in words of its own to Jews or Christians, but gives 
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U to both in sign and figure. Our Saviour Jesu^ 
Christ tells us^ that he is gone before to prepare a 
place for us. tVhat that place is, he does not say. 
If wc would know something more of it, we must* 
h>ok back to his fore-runner, the Joshua or Jesus of 
the law, who went before the people of God, to pre- 
pare a place for them in Canaan, and settle them in 
jiossession of it. Thence we shall learn, that tha 
phu'C prepared for us is preferable to that we now live 
ill, as the Ireedom of Canaan was preferable to the 
bondage of Egypt; that there are many mansions in 
the heavenly land, as Canaan was divided and laid 
out into muny ijuarters, for the orderly reception of 
the several tribes of Israel. That as they all went up 
tu worship at Jerusalem, so shall all the tribes of the 
taith. who shall be saved, assemble together to wor- 
ship in iho heavenly city of God. Other particulars* 
wo might gather ; but this is the only way in which we 
ean learn; and we can go no farther than this method 
will earry us, in understanding the promises of God. 
Jewish priests and prophets, even though they had 
taken their lesson from the philosophers of heathenism 
(who thought their deities delighted in good eating 
hiul drinking) could have come no nearer than they 
have ilone : for the things of another life are not to be 
tiesieribed, as they are, in words which man can under- 
hiand : it is, therefore, never attempted: since the be^ 
\i inning of the uorldy men have not heard, twr per- 
iiivvd Ay the ear^ neither hath the eye seen — what he 
hiUh prepared for him that uaitcthjor him. Isaiah^ 
HIV. 4. Our present life is not a state of knowledge, 
ImiI o( cjprctationy on which alone the Patriarchs and 
IlieiMl'i of (Jod subsisted so lone as thev were here. 
III iho \\\\\\\ of due conception, Jews and Christians 
iiio all upon u level; all the information they caa 
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receive is cotivpyed und^r the words, life^rest^ apiHi^ 
mised land^ redemption from enemiesy a city ofGod^ 
new heavens und new eof'th, and such like signatures 
of visible things ; for which reason the doctrine of the 
prophet is taken up and reasserted by the Apostia 
See 1 CoTfjiu 9. 

I might add Q^ber things^ if the time would permit) 

on the character of Enoch and Elyah^ and the idea 

given of dea^h to the priests, add rulers, arid kings of 

ancient time^. A state of life after death could never 

be utiknowti to those, who knew that Enoch was 

actually taken into it. His character was banded 

down to the times of the Gospel, as that of an evane 

^etical prophet, who warned the people of tiie old 

^PTorld of a judgment to come — Behold the Lord 

Cometh^ &c. See Jude ver. 14. — Elijah went up alive 

a nto beaven ; whence it was known to all those who 

l<aew the fact, that men may live in heaven : and so^ 

%he Jews must of necessity have learned from the 

rapture of Elijah, what we learn from the ascension of 

"Cllhrist ; though of heaven itself we know nothing but 

£rom the sky which we behold with our eyes. When 

it is said of the saints of old, that they slept with their 

fathers, what could be meant, but that they should 

awake; as it is actually applied in the prophet Danid, 

chap. xii. 2. Many of them that sleep in the dust of 

the earth shall awake, some to everlasting life, and 

some to shamcy and everlasting contempt So when it 

is said of Moses and Aaron, that they should be ga-- 

thered to their fathers, it is therein affirmed, that their 

fathers were still alive: which sense is so obvious, 

that I find it insisted upon even by Jewish commenta* 

tors. 

From what has been said, I hope you will see farther 
than some learned men have done idto the resurrection 
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of the dead and the life everlasting, as they were pro* 
jnised under the law of Moses ; to shew us which, 
against the blindness and perverseness of the Saddu« 
cees, was the design of* our blessed Saviour in the 
text 

It may be proper now to clear up a difficulty or 
two, and make some reflections to render this subject 
of iworflf/ use to us. 

It has been insisted upon, that temporal blessings 
in the land of Canaan were plainly promised to the 
people under the law of Moses; and thence it has 
been argued, th&t these were the only sanctions of the 
law, the only rewards of obedience. But this dothf'by 
no means follow : because godliness^ under the Gospeit 
hath the promise both of this lifey and of that which 
is to come; and it is still the effect of righteousness \o 
exalt every nation. The present blessings of this life 
do not exclude the blessings of the other, neither 
cnn a nation be blessed, as ^mcA, but in the present 
life. The promises of God are very nearly alike 
under both Testaments. We Christians have a pro- 
mise, that, even here, our obedience shall be rewarded 
with houses and lands : but lest we should forget 
what is to come, the enjoyment of these things is tem- 
pered with persecutions / Mark x. 30. even as God, 
for the correcting and spiritualizing the minds of those 
who were under the law, preserved wicked heathens, 
for thorns in their sides, and terrors upon their bor- 
ders. The Holy Patriarchs never enjoyed the bles- 
sings promised in their literal sense : to them, there- 
fore, as to us, they were no more than signs of better 
tilings: and under every age of the Mosaic dispensa- 
tion, they who entered by faith into the ways of God, 
and the language of his law, voluntarily renounced, 
like tiic family of the Rechabites, the enjoyments of 
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this world, and made themselves pilgrims and so- 
journers upon earth, such as the best of their fathers 
iiad been before, and as all good men were to be 
after. 

It' has been objected farther against the doctrine 
of immortality in the Old Testament, that life and irti- 
mortality were brought to light by the Gospel: Bul^ 
if by* bringing to light we understand the'reveali^g 
of what was not known before, the expression is not 
true; because the resurrection of the dead was tet* 
tainly known to the Jews before the Gospel ; and the 
greater part of them in our Saviour's ' tittie never 
thought of disputing it; Therefore, when it is saicl 
that immortality (the word is intitrmption, and meaiis 
the incorruption of the bbdy) was brought to Hght, 
the sense is, that not the doctrine^'hutth& thing it&elf 
wad brought to light, by the fact of our Saviour's 
resurrectiony and the actual abolition of the power of 
death. It might indeed, be said, with respect to all 
mankind, that the thing was then brought to light t 
bat, if it is understood of the doctrine, that can be ap- 
plied only to the Gentiles, who had no knowledge of 
the resurrection; and the wisest of them mocked as 
soon- as they heard of it. Therefore take it either 
way, and there will be no objection from this text 
against the doctrine of the resurrection in the Old 
Testament. 

But it is objected farther, that if this doctrine is 
revealed in the law and the prophets, it is in a way so 
faint and obscure, as if it were intended that the Jew^^ 
should not learn it This merits consideration : how- 
ever, if the Jews did learn it, and receive it, as they 
undoubtedly did, then there must be in us some mis-^ 
understanding of the case. Accordingly we shall find, 
S^nd must allow^ that there is an obscurity in the law^ 
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arising partly from design in God the lawgiver, and 
partly from ignorance in roan. When we read the 
historical, proplietical, or ceremonial part of the law, 
we see the wisdom of God there delivering itself in 
parables; and for the same reasons as our Saviour 
did afterwards ; covering up the precious doctrines of 
life under a veil: which method, while it rendered 
them still more precious to the wise, who could see 
and understand, secured them from profane heathens 
and carnal Jews. They could not despisse them, for 
they could not see them *. 

The life and spirit of the signs and figures in (be 
{Christian mysteries are now as effectually lost to our 
Peists, Soeinians, and other like disputers of this 
world. They who do see through this method, which 
God hath constantly observed from the beginning of 
the world, from the tree in Paradise, to the lamb of 
the Passover, and from thence to the bread of the 
Christian sacrament, see the better for it ; while those, 
who have not an heart to understand, are blinded, and 
confirmed in their unbelief. Not only the immor* 
tality of the soul, and the resurrection of the dei^ 
are doctrines of the law lost to a carnal mind, but all 
other <]^reat doctrines are lost in like manner: the 
corruption of man's nature, the bondage of sin, puri« 
fication of the heart by grace, atonement by the shed« 
ding of blood, the true character of the Messiah, the 
calling of the Gentile world, were none of them to be 

* The seose I have here fallen upon, coincides so exactly witk 
the words of a Jewish writer, that I shall set them down for the 
Reader to reflect upon. ^' Servans reconditam^ et relinquens 
doctis et sapieiitibus eruendam^ ex variis legis locis, Wlaxix futuram 
beatitudinem. Atque hsc eadem causa est, cur nulla mentioaperta 
£at iu Genesi ; sub metapkora tantiim propouatur/' Menoitek 
Btn liraelf de Resur. Mort. lib. 1. cap: 13. 
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fK^und in the law, according to the s^nse of Uie cdraal' 

Jew; neither are they now seen by the disputing^ 

^Jhnstinn. Therefore let us all endeaToupr^ to puFtodP 

^laid Jewish spifit, and pray in the words df the Psdl* 

sL^nis^, ivho understood all these tilings, n^en ihtm ^iW 

^ryesy that Imayseethe wondreus things M^ thjf law i 

TThe letter of the law is the shadow of triith; an* 

irtortling more* I Of ^ this some have > beeh ■• ignoraitif;^ 

while the worlds ailowed them^ the reputati4>li of grdaA 

learning ; and this ignorance produced the monstrous 

proposition published amongst us of late years, that a 

revelation came to man from the living God, without 

life in it : which is so far from being an improvement 

in literature, or divinity, that it must be shocking to 

the ears of intelligent Christians ; and, being false 

and heretical, stands condemned in the Articles of the 

Church of England. 

But now, lastly, give me leave to tell you, that the 

tiioral doctrine to be drawn from the words of the text^ 

is a matter of great consideration : and I desire you 

H^ill lay it up in your minds. God calls himself the 

Grod of Abraficmiy Isaac^ and Jacob : this is the title 

he has chosen ; his favourite memorial to all genera^ 

^ions : but in this title he declares his relation to his 

friends and servants when they are dead. He is our 

Support in life ; and that is a blessing and an honour 

to us ; but he delights rather to consider himself as 

^ur life in death ; and as such we ought to consider 

liim daily. We are all solicitous to raise ourselves in 

the eyes of our neighbours, and to be reckoned among 

the higher orders of the living : whereas it should be 

Our chief care to consider, with whom we shall be 

numbered when we are dead. Let, then, the vain 

and the ambitious be striving to be in the class of the 

mighty, the wealthy, and the honourable of this world. 
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while tbey live : but let us rather provide, that, we 
nay be niunbered with Abraham^ Isaac^ aud Jacob, 
when we are dead. Tbeo will God be with us when 
we are no:loQJ;er with men; and we shall rest in the 
hope, that he will soon fulfil the promises made to the 
Holy Patriarchs, our spiritual fore&thers, by raising 
qs from the dead^ and giving us a place in the heavenly 
city, which he hath prepared for them and for us, thai 
they without us^ should not be made perfects 



■■■■ 



SERMON XIII. 



JLlSjy WHEN HE HAD SPENT ALL, HE BEGAN TO 

BE IN WANT. LUKE XV, 1 ^^ 

X HE words describe the miserable situation of a 
young man, who might have lived in his father's house, 
where thei^ was plenty of all things for those who 
U^ere wise enough to enjoy it. 

But the love of liberty, and novelty, arose in the 

mind of this unfortunate youth. A restless curiosity 

%veLS in his temper, and pleasure was his object: not 

t;he pleasure of the wise, but of the foolish ; not that 

which God allows for our comfort, but that which the 

tempter throws in our way to ruin us. So he left 

his father's house, and went afar off, to be his own 

master, and take his pleasure, where no authority 

would reprove him, no counsel direct him, but that 

of himself and his wicked companions. 

For awhile, he went on as he pleased : but at length, 
the evil consequences which he had kept out of his 
fnind, fell upon his affairs : he had spent all, and 
began to be in want. He, who is without prudence, 
will, by degrees, be without money : and he, who hath 
spent all, must suffer many inconveniences ; of which 
this is one; that having learned no useful employ- 
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menty be will be driven to miserable and base expe- 
dients to keep himself from starving : as this poor 
young man, in his distress, submitted to be sent into 
the field to feed swine, without being allowed the 
liberty of partaking with them. 

The parable supposes this poor sinner to have re- 
covered his senses, and to have returned : but, alas ! 
how many are there, who go olT and never return ! 
whose ruined affairs can never be repaired ! who 
have no father to receive and restore them ; but are 
left to do as they can, and be lost in the misery they 
have .brought upon themselves. 

I mean to use this example of the Gospel, for the 
purpose of warning my hearers, especially some of 
the younger part of them, of the causes and n>iserie3 
.of extravagance, and of recommending the wisdom 
and virtue of ceconomy, as absolutely necessary to 
make them happy. 

When you enquire into the sources of extravagance, 
vou may imagine that extravagance is owing to an 
extravagant temper. But extravagance is not the 
cause of itself: A man will no more throw away his 
fortune, than he will throw away his victuals, till some 
infirmity or folly has got possession of his mind. 
Every act, good or bad, is the result of some counsel, 
either from a man's judgment, or his imagination, 
leading his judgment astray. If his idea of things is 
false or partial, his actions will accord with it: unac- 
countable, perhaps, to reason and wisdom, but sulta* 
ble to his conceptions. Allow a madman his princi- 
ples^ and then you will no longer wonder at his actions* 
Thus it is in the case of an extravagant person. He 
has conceived a false idea of things, and persuaded 
himself, either that we are sent into the world for no- 
thing but to seize the present moment, and take our 

o 
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pleasure, or that his actions will not be attended Mrith 
such consequences as other men*s are ; or that con^ 
sequences, which are distant, are not to be weighed 
against gratification which is present. Extravagance, 
therefore, in all ^ases, is to be considered as an effect 
urhich hath its causes: and these I find to be, 

1. Intcmpei^nce. If a man is hungry, he may feed 

f^beaply; but if he is nice, he cannot live but at a 

great e^pence. And here we are also to consider, 

Cliat besides the extravagant charge of high eating and 

cl finking, excess of every kind has a bad effect upaa 

Clie understanding, and brings upon the mind a 

«ottishness, which is always improvident. As the 

drunkard loses the direction of his feet, an intemperate 

nian is very apt to lose the direction of his fortynei 

^nd run headlong. into many other foolish and hurtful 

^xpences. Fulness breeds sleepiness and indolence; 

€ind while extravagance is carrying every thing put; 

idleness brings nothing in ; so that an intemperate 

nuin is between two fires ; he has ruin before him and 

behind him ; and if his livelihood depends on his 

attention to business, he very soon falls into distress. 

And the case is not much better with the man of forr 

tune ; whose inattention and indolence will have the 

same baneful effect upon his affairs, though his ruin 

may not come on so rapidly, • Two evil principles are 

working upon him at once : the same passions, which 

jmake him wanton and expensive, render him also 

inattentive and careless ; and so his affairs, instead 

of being inspected by himself, are left to others, who 

are aecretly making a property of him ; feeding and 

enriching themselves, and their friends, without his 

Jcnowledge. While his visible expences are great, 

and he gathers his fruits too fast with his own hand 

.^refore they are ripe ; there is an invisible worm work- 
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ing at the root, which brings oh unexpected, add 
Beemingly unaccountable but certain decay. It is^ 
tlierefore, a very unfortunate circumstance, when any 
gentleman, or lady, through a fault in their temper^ 
or a defect in their education, think themselves too 
great to be {)ersonalIy acquainted with the state of alh^ 
their domestic concerns : a privilege to which nobody 
is born but the ideot. 

% A second oausc of extravagance is a vain desire- 
of shew and appearance. Persons who do not seek 
true happiness within themselves, derive an imaginary 
happiness from the opinion, of what they think to be 
the opinion, of other people. They suppose it impos^ 
sible for them to be happy, unless they seem so : 
therefore they purchase this visionary happiness at an 
extravagant rate. No man or woman can say bow 
far this fancy will carry them, or where it will end: 
for perhaps it will never be satisfied so long as a single 
com|jetitor is left. It is too common in this age, for 
those who are less, to take their pattern from those 
who are greater. God made them to be rich; but 
they find a way of making themselves poor, by living 
after a fashion which is above their condition. Hence 
it is a just observation, and has been frequently mad^ 
by those who know the world, that some of the poorest 
families in this kingdom, arc those of middle fortunes 
who affect the style of the nobility. For, what is po- 
verty ? It is zcani : and he, who is in want, is poor, 
whatever may be the value of his estate. He suffers 
the distress of poverty, w ith those additional evils of- 
vexation and mortification, unknown to persons <^ 
'humble life. Artificial appetites are observed to do- • 
tnineer more than the natural ; and it is equally truep 
■that artificial poverty is more pressing and more dis^ 
tressing than that poverty to which we are born. It 
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ought in justice to be so ; because the one is innocent 
and the other sinful. Therefore^, let not the poor re-%. 
pine, as if they were the only* poor ; many of their 
betters, who make a great shew in the world, are in 
the same condition with themselves, or a worse. Sup- 
pose a man of reasonable size should resolve to add 
even one inch more to his stature. This small ad- 
dition he cannot preserve but by being constantly upon 
the rack, and submitting to be in an agony, that he 
may appear greater than he is. What is worst of all 
to themselves, when they come to the knowledge of 
it, such people find they have made themselves cAi^ 
temptible to their superiors, and ridiculous to their 
equals. In his sphere, every man may be respectable ; 
but no man can be so out of it; because he cannot 
get thither without having first made himself a fool. 
So great is this species of folly, that in many instances 
it approaches near, to madness. I remember an ex- 
ample of a gentleman, who was a wit in other respects, 
bat so desirous of appearing great and. splendid above 
himself, that he had laid out large sums in beautifying 
a seat which did not belong to him ;, and he was shew- 
ing a friend what waters and plantations he had 
added, and how much farther he intended to carry his 
improvements; while the officers of justice were then 
actually in the house, to apprehend him as a debtor. 

Admirable is the sentence of the son of Sirach, on 
the abortive plans of extravagant people : he that 
buUdeth an house with other merits money y that is, by 
running into debt is like one who gathereth stones for 
the tomb of his burial. Ecclus. xxi. 8. The edifice 
raised on such terms, stands as a monument of the 
builder's oeconomical death. Thus did the vanity of 
Absalom raise a pillar, to be a grand memorial of 
himself: not thinking that an ignominious death should 

TOL. IV. O 
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lay him under a rude heap of stones^ a monuioeQt 
. tiiore suitable to his character and aclious. 

3. A third cause, by which many fortunes are dissi- 
pated, and the owners brought, to beggary, i% a pas- - 
sion for gaming. The employment, as an employment, , 
is below a rational creature, and not well consistent ;J 
with honesty, undenthe best acceptation of it For, ^ 
whence doth the gamester seek his happiness ? Fro 
the hope of depriving others of their property, withou 
giving ihcm any thing in hcu, but chance; which i 
but a shadow, and to the loser is departed as such.. 
Unless gaming is for a large stake, the passions of 
avaricious are not sufficiently interested to make it 
entertainment: and if it is, then gaming is equWalentfl 
to duelling, and is to be condemned on the same prin — 
ciplo. 'J'hc gamester does that for covetousness^ whiclxs* 
the duellist doth for revenge. The one stakes that 
life wantonly, which is the property of God, and dua 
to his country : the otl^r stakes that property which 
should maintain his family and p^*his debts ; and 
this, being a wicked act^ is generally attended with 
ruinous consequences. Who are the persons that 
profess gaming ? the profligate, who are either too 
proud or too idle to work. In low life, they are 
sliarpers and cheats ; the hawks and vultures pf civil 
society, who are upon the watch to tear and scatter 
the plumage of the simple. And, it is to be feared, 
they are often not much better in higher life. Woe 
be to those who love their company, and fall under 
thoir rai>acity; for this vice is not like some others 
which consume by slow degrees: it is not like blight- 
ing wiudS) ovet flowing rains, or burning droughts^ 
bringing scarcity in their rear : but like an earthquake^ 
which Awallows up houses and lands with insta-ndaiiteous 
ruin* The lovo ol play generally takes plAce> where 
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bodily labour, or thoughtfulness of mind, is wanting : 
it is the business of those who have no businesi^; it is 
a spirit which rushes like wind into a vacuum; 

4. A fourth cause, which drains many of their 
-wealth, is that vain curiosity which is always wanting 
something, always seeking after novelty or rarity. It 
is weary of the last toy, and must buy a new one ; 
not considering that this must soon be succeeded by 
another, and that by another ; because none of them 
are sought for their real, but for their fancied, worth ; 
and when fancy tires (which, being weak, it is very apt 
to do) they lose their value. Vain curiosity is an in- 
satiable principle, because its objects are such as give 
no real satisfaction. It is analogous to that infirmity 
of the stomach, which covets and swallows every thing 
and digests nothing (revomuntiir cibi) but is still 
empty, with all its feeding. It is the curse of some 
people that they are tormented with imaginary wants, 
tin there is not^upply left for such as are natural : the 
lean and hungr^kine, never to be fattened or satisfied, 
eat up all those of better condition. This humour of 
wanting every thing for its novelty, and the ruin it 
brings with it, was censured by one of the Latins, with 
an equivocation, in which the wit is very just and se- 
vere— Kow buy every things says he, therefore you will 
sell every thing : and the world has frequent oppor- 
tunities of seeing how often, and how soon, this taste 
for buying is followed by the necessity of selling. 
Sales are daily published, in which the superfluous ar- 
ticles, heaped together by ruined people, are dispersed 
abroad, and pass into the hands of others, >vho attend 
with a curiosity, which either knows nothings or feels 
nothing, of the unhappy state of those who are thug 
stripped of their effects. 

o2 



V i». '.i.-*. v;n.:: vxv ij- nccri ' 5i Da.d. if the »ipiri> t of 
:"/'•.■• I*-. ij:-v-:« opj i;i)o; iistl: : but 5-i» HM. ^ny 
. '.....■•.•. iiiu..;:.: an i.iir: manv relaiioifi ^aud 

/,-; ,;/«r'. i. lit V iliiii nu vcrtc: o: ai r^Hravagant ncMD^ 
r,<*. va": oiiiiii: aurcr ti m somt leiral restraint oa 
t.','/.-y; vi;.v fci'. np)>arentp a- -nviviiriied swindler*;) 
tiii'lrn/ji-.^'j/ fc.uc! {Muiujcriii^ oinri'i Triiile tbej are 
piMij/i;.M.';M/jy, ivL'fc. Tiicrt 1.- i. Aiivpiiom of Europe, 
s\\Mi if ii <;siij be sliev.ii bv tiu rci:xnons or paitied 
ioii'<ih«<l, ibiU a Timn haj? sunk one-third of lus 
«»ipM>il «/i lii:^ < '^lale, complaint nipy i>r made, and the 
•iMi/iMi y f/i'iiniil, after due inques;. Hiinoints guardians, 
IK*. 1/ br \vr|i? u minor, for tbr manasenient of what 
M niiMii-i : iiihl ibiM bis ruin, with the consequences 
ol ii loolbfi.^, irt prevented by thr timely interposi- 
tion of liiilboriiy I'luler such an e^iablishment, I 
uj>|>n.'b<;n(l, tbi:m cun bt^ no such thing as gaming. 

.0. '1 In; two rcsinuiniug cuuses of extravagance are, 
tb«; b>y(i of fame, and the love of pleasure. Pride 
work.s more or Ic^u in all mankind : but as it shews 
itself in a (biaire of |)(i|)ulanLy, it was very prevalent 
umon^ the beatbenb of (ireecc and Rome : who were 
lavisli of ibeir (liflh to (be populace, to obtain tbeir 
interent or Iheir applaiibe. Pride is never so mean, 
as when it looKb beiiriiili iibelf, and pays its court to 
those over whom il Hiinib (o rule. It appeals, for its 
own merit, to iIiom- who have no judgment; and yet 
blinds their cyf?H iviih a j^ift, before it ventures to take 
their opinion. Popular interest is become a public 
commodity, for wliic li ihere are so many candidates 
and competitors, that it in frerpiently purchased at an 
exorbitant rate, and brings the possessor to poverty. 
I do not mean to extend my obijervations to particu* 
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lars ; but shall only observe, that it is a sign the times 
are degenerate, and that Christians are become too 
much like heathens, when opinions are bought and 
sold like provisions in a market, and the minds of the 
people, which, should be pure and uncorrupt, are 
given up to prostitution. 

As to pleasure, little need be said to prove the ill 
effects it hath upon a man's circumstances. With 
wise men, it hath always had the character of an har- 
lot, as well for its extravagance and expensiveness, 
as for its deceit and wickedness. When pleasure is 
become the grand object, the mind grows so weak and 
effeminate, that all resolution is lost, and it must have 
what it demands. If, in its pride and wantonness, it 
requires pearls of inestimable value, to dissolve and 
«wallow them at a draught, as Cleopatra did, they 
ttiust not be refused. Here the prodigal of the text 
returns upon us, whose substance was wasted mth 
riotous living ; that is, in the enjoyment of expensive 
'fevellings in the worst of company ; and there is npne 
^orse than harlots, who are next in order to the gam- 
ing table, for bringing the unwary into speedy ruin. 
They are therefore stigmatized in the parable as de- 
"vourers: this thy son, said the elder brother, hath 
devoured thy living with harlots. 

Having thus far enquired into the causes of prodi- 
gality, which I believe are. in general such as have 
been here described ; we are now to consider its 
cflfects. These are, loss of comfort, loss of honour, 
of liberty, of honesty, perhaps of life itself, and (which 
is worst of all) of the grace of God. 

And first, the extravagant man forfeits the comfort 
of his life ; while his substance is wasting, he may for 
a time be insensible of his danger ; like a patient in a 
consumption^ who flatters himself he may do well^ 
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though others see and lament that he is daily dr<=i 
ping into tiis grave : but when he has spent all^ whS 
he who spends without consideration will soon c.:= 
then poverty, which had concealed itself under ^ 
table, rfees up as an armed man, to assault and ter 
him : and it is impossible for him to enjoy any com 
with such a companion at bis side. The borthea 
dclit is so much like the burthen of sin, that the one 
often put for the other. It is as unpleasant to a obj 
of KcnHihilily to walk with this load upon his mind, ; 
fo travftl barefooted through bad wavs with a loMi 
upon bi.s shoulders, which he cannot shake off; aD( 
iHtuurtift guiiwcth u|)on him, when he reflects that h( 
jjiiib made it for iiimself. 

Ill \Ui's next phure, he loses the repute and honou 
of bi.s (liiuucliir in the eves of the world: for wha 
fiiu bu more (.ontcmpiiblc than a man who wasgreal 
but. bits made himself little ; who was rich, but ha 
made himself poor; not in assisting others but i 
abusing and undermining himself ! 

The loss of liberty is another unhappy effect of w 
travagancc. It brings on debt; and hopeless .del 
leads to hopeless confinement. Misfortunes, jmputfl 
blc to the secret influence of Providence, or whic 
arise from want of judgment, in respect of which son 
men differ much from others, have a claim upon tl 
benevolent for their favour, and will always find il 
but if we were to review the company in some prison 
and enquire into their past conduct, we should fie 
amongst them the vain and inconsiderate, who flou 
ished away in a character which did not belong 
them, and, like the flies of a day, which dance abo 
in the air, took their pleasure in a little false sunshii 
of their own making, to bring a cloud of misery ai 
infamy upon tUc rest of their lives ; and whose pric 
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and indiscretion; though they were extricated, would 
goon involvie them in their former difficulties. 

Extravagance hath in many cases a worse effect 
than I have yet ntentioned : it tempts, men of good 
hearts to actions which cannot be justified. The 
best of prodigals are in a dangerous situation ; neces- 
sity dirives them upon mfean and base expedients, for 
the satisfying of present wants ; such as they would 
never have thought of, if their circumstances had 
been unembarrassed, and their judgment free. This/ 
is reported to have been the case with that renowned 
and otherwise gieat and good man, the Lord Chan- 
ciellor Bacon. In such a. situation, men who are no 
profligates- are tempted to make encroachments upon 
their conscience ; which, liaviny yielded to one dis- 
honourable action, gro\rs more insensible to those that 
follow : and when the case becomes desperate, their 
^crtions are desperate. When a man is sinking he 
^^tches at a twig ; and if it has thorns upon it, he 
^tiost lav hold of it in the moment of distress ; thouc^h 
«is hand is pierced through by the shift he is making 
to uphold himself and save his life. 

As for the worst of prodigals, who die by the hand 
of justice, they are not properly holden within our 
Cdnsidbration. Many of them can waste nothing of 
their own, for they have nothing ; and the profusion, 
of Wliich thieves are so universally guilt)-, arises, as 
their Iheft doth, from the prevailing of ruinous vices ; 
such as idleness, intemperance, the love of ill com- 
pany; all under the influence of ignorance and ill 
principle. And it is incredible, how much persons of 
this character will run through in a short time. One 
of them, who was executed of late, declared, that be- 
tween the months of October and April, he had seen 
tht end of eight hundred pounds. But there are pro* 
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^igals of an higher class, who do not lose their lives by 
the hand of justice, but, what is worse, by the hand of 
despair, The history of all past times informs us, how 
common it hath been, and many miserable examples, 
Qf the present day, shew how common it is, for a spend* 
thrift to throw away his life, when he has nothing else 
left. The disappointed avarice of the gamester rages 
with impatience ; and pride, brought to beggary, sinks 
with dejection : and neither of these having any sup7 
port from the sources of religion, there is neither com^ 
fort in the present, nor hope of the future ; so, to their 
distracted imagination there seems to be no refuge 
for them, but in that black and dark gulf, to the brink 
of which their steps have been carrying them through 
the mazes of a mistaken life. 

This leads me to observe, farther, that prodigality, 
^vhile it throws away that property which is temporal, 
js also forfeiting the grace of God and the better riches 
of eternity. This, being the worst, is the only ill effect 
of wastefulness insisted upon by our blessed Saviour 
\n his parable of the Unjust Steward ; Jf ye have not 
been faithful in the unrighteous mainmon^ who will 
commit to your trust the true riches ? that is, if ye 
have wasted the riches of this world which were com- 
mitted to you, how can ypu expect to be trusted with 
the gifts of faith, and the talents of divine grace } con- 
cerning which, we learn farther, that man has no other 
possession properly so caljed : for our Lord hath 
added, ^s equivalent to what he had said before, bqt 
f^ifferently expressed fpr our better instruction, if ye 
have not befn faithful in that which is another's, who 
shall give you that which is your o%vn ? As the tna- 
pagers of this world's wealth, we are not proprietors 
^t)ut stewards, holding in trust for the great proprietor 
4iif^ tp wliQui we are accountable; therefdrei tl^e 
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Mdfirighteotis mammon is not our own but another's ; 

end we must leave all such possessions behind us at 

our death : but the grace of God, the true riches^ 

-when given, will abide -with us in life, and pass with us 

through death into the land of righteousness, from 

-whence they came. These, therefore, when we have 

them, may be called our own ; for they never leavd 

us, and no man can take them away : but he who ig 

found unfit to be trusted with whaf. is of less value, 

shall not have these committed to him, to be abused 

and wasted. And it is surely to be apprehended, that 

much of the grace of God is seldom committed to a 

man who is loose and wasteful in the conduct of his 

life. He is without that consideration, that seriousness^ 

that purity, that justice, which are necessary to the 

character of a religious man who is a candidate for 

4ieaven^ and keeps up an acquaintance with God. 
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SERMON XIV. 



PART 11. 



Ain&> WflElt HE HAD SPENT ALL, HE BECAN ti» 
BE IN WANT. LUKE XV. 14. 

VV HEN the case of the prodigal is considered, we 
owe it as a debt due to the folly of mankind, to shew 
them the sins and miseries of extravagance : but we 
owe it also as a debt to their understanding and good 
sense, to convince them of the duty and wisdom of 
ceconomy* Some may think it sufficient to say, that 
the way not to be profuse, is to be saving; and that 
the spirit of parsimony is the only certain cure for the 
spirit of prodigality. But this' remedy, so as it pre- 
vails in some constitutions, may prove as bad as the 
disease. The oeconomy of a wise man and a Chris- 
tian doth not consist in the saving, but in the prudent 
and charitable disposal of his substance : not ex- 
clusive of a sparing principle, when that becomes ne- 
cessary to his affairs. 

The ingredients which properly constitute what we 
call oeconomy, are providence^ prudence, and order or' 
method. He, who doth not observe these, will alway$^ 
be in danger of that dissipation which leads to ruin* 
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The provident man, according to the sense of his 
name, looks foi^ard : he lives to-day ^ as one who con- 
siders that he is to live to-morrow : whereas the fool, 
looking to the present day only, saith, let us eat and 
drink\ for to-viorrow we die. Wlien he undertaketh 
anv work, he first revolves in his mind, how it is to ht 
conducted, and when it will be finished. It may bfe 
such, perhaps, as any body can begin. Any man can 
leap into the stream ; but he who does this, without 
considering how he shall swim across, is very much tt> 
be blamed ; especially if he hath been first admonished 
of the depth. A person, who miscarries' for want of 
timely consideration, makes himself the talk of hfe 
neighboufs. Want of foresight is want of wisdom'; 
and want of wisdom, when it affects any thing great, 
is always in danger of being ridiculous. This case \% 
strongly represented by our Lord in the Gospel: 
^^hich of you, intending to build a to^er, sitteth not 
down first and count eth the cost, whether he hath suf^ 
ficient to finish it ? lest haply after he hath laid t/ie 
foundatiofiy and is not able tojinish, all that behold it 
begin to mock him. No man can be allowed to have 
sense, who hath sense of the present, with no sense 
of the future. The laughter, which is not restrained 
by thought, is mad ; and the mirth, not tempered by 
a consideration of what is to come, is frantic. Im*- 
providence is against nature ; at least it is against 
what we call nature in brutes; because it is against 
the principle of self-preservation; of which principle 
he seems to be destitute, who considereth not what is 
to become of him, when the day of present gratifi- 
cation is over. Therefore every man, who would live 
in the world, must consider what his station and ciiv 
cumstances will admit of ; leaving as little as possible 
t» probabilities and contingences, which are very apt 
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to fill tbe minds of the indoleDt, and to produce many 
abortive expectations. 

The catechism of the church of England teaches 
vSf while we are children, that there is a certain state 
of life to which God by our birth or education is 
pleased to call us : we are to lay down a plan of liv- 
ing suitable to that state, and then we may be able to 
support it for the time to come. Even in our recrea- 
tions, it is wise to provide a reserve, and keep up a 
future relish for them ; lest they become insipid, and 
consign us over to remorse and melancholy. But, 
there are young people, headstrong and inconsiderate, 
with no experience of human life, and fascinated with 
ideas of self-indulgence, who enter upon the world, as 
if they meant to tear up pleasure by the roots, that it 
may never bear any fruit to them afterwards : and so 
their pleasures either end in untimely death, or leave 
them nothing but bitter herbs to feed upon for the rest 
of their life. Whereas, a little timely foresight, with 
regard to common sense as well as to virtue, would 
preserve to them all that can be enjoyed with wisdom 
and innocence: and nothing else, which this world 
hath to give, will be worth their seeking. 

The second ingredient, in good oeconomy, is pru'* 
dence. The use of this virtue is to distinguish between 
good and evil, between causes and effects, between 
appearances and realities: and in consequence of a 
proper discrimination of things and persons, to choose 
the good, and avoid the evil. Prudence examines all 
things, rather in their consequences, than in theiri- 
selves : it judges of things, as the Gospel teaches us to 
judge of men, by their fruits. Many actions of man- 
.kind are of a doubtful nature ; partly good and partly 
bad: good under some circumstances, and as bad 
UQder others : good in appearance, bad in effect ; well 
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est:eeined in the sight of man, but of no account, or 
cv«n odious and abominable in the sight of God. 
Tiie world hath virtues of its own manufacture, very 
expensive, and highly praised, and yet good for little 
at the bottom. When Satan has the vending of such 
equivocal virtues, he turns their white side uppermost: 
and men learn of him, to deceiye one another by the 
like artifice. They praise some good thing, for tlie 
sake of some evil thing which is attached to it ; or 
magnify one side of a man's character, , which is good, 
or at least specious, to recommend the other which is 
bad. How agreeable it is to hear, that a man may 
be a libertine, and yet pass for a man of virtue ! Such 
deceptions as these may have a very fatal effect upoa 
our oeconomy. We are captivated and flattered with 
fine ideas of liberality, generosity, hospitality, benevo* 
lence, and charity ; which are indeed most excellent 
tilings, when they are found in the wise and prudent ; 
but when they are affected by the vain or the incon- 
siderate, they change their nature, and become some- 
times ridiculous, often mischievous, always dangerous. 
Real virtue will be sure to advance us sooner or later : 
spurious virtue may bring us to ruin, as it hath already 
brought many, whose profuseness, while upon its 
progress, did very little good to their neighbours or 
their country. 

Prudence, therefore, is always to distinguish. It 
will teach us, that no man can be generous in his gifts, 
fill be is just in his payments. It is no better than a 
specious fraud, to convert that into a gift, which is due 
elsewhere as a debt: to purchase the character of 
benevolence, by feeding one man with the bread of 
another : or, perhaps, by sending one man to gaol, 
for want of that money which buys another man out 
Df it. Sometimes it is a much greatec kindness ta 
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prevent evil by timely and friendly admonition, than 

to cure it afterwards (perhaps very imperfectly) by 

giving money^ It is a good thing to shew mercy to 

fetoQS and debtors, in a prison : but it would be a 

inuch better thing to keep them out of it, by teac^ng 

them the happiness of sobriety and moderation, or 

restraining their excesses by a seasonable execution 

of the laws. It is good to relieve the poor , but the 

passion of feeding vagrants, encouraging idleness^ or 

promoting debauchery, is so weak and unserviceable, 

that we may be called to an account for such kuidnesa 

in the day of judgment. And here I mtist observe, 

moreover, that all fictitious virtue, being the child ol 

vanity^ is apt to raise an enthusiastic affection * and 

being chiefly resident in weak minds, who do not 

make proper distinctions, it has been foun(^ to eat 

deeper into men'» fortunes, than the most heroic 

charity* Prudence, therefore, must save Us from 

being cheated by specious but falsfc virtues ; to the 

power of which many noble and unsuspecting minds 

are exposed. Before we admit, we must prove them ; 

as the wary prove tl>eir money, before they put it 

into their purse, by applying it to some touchstone: 

aad there is none better than this ofprudence. 

To providence and prudence, we must add, above 
all things, order and method^ for the regulating of oui 
daily affairs. Persons of high spirits, and volatile 
dispositions, look down upon order, as a low thin^ 
fit only for dull people. But, no man's life can be 
ekher useful or pleasant, who does not live by rule in 
Ifae disposing of his tim^ We all see the absolute 
Becessity of order, in the marshalling, leading, and 
governing an army ; in transacting the business of a 
kingdom ; in regulating the company of a ship, and 
carrying on the practice of navigation ; without order 
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and dbcipline, these things cannot be done : every 
man must have his post^ and his work, and his time. 
And the reason is the same in common life : for every 
family is a lesser kingdom ; life is a voyage, and a 
warfare ; in which the undisciplined must expect to 
sufFcr the inconveniences of confusion and aoaichy. 
Such is the dignity, propriety, benefit, and beauty of 
order, that it is from God himself, and shines through- 
out the whole world which he hath made. The sun 
rises every morning at his time ; light and darkness 
succeed regularly, for labour and for rest ; the stars 
perform their courses with unerring certainty; the 
dfies ebb and ,flow at their hour ; there is a season 
^<>r every change, and every change is in its season, 
-^ven brute creatures all follow their instinct in an 
^^rdcrly manner. Those that are made fer pasture 
-pread themselves over the hills with the rising of the 
an ; while those which are made for prey are then 
etiring to their dens. The stork in the firmament 
^^liioweth her appointed time ; the turtle, the crane^ 
nd the swallow observe ^their seasons ; the bees, the 
ntSy are examples of the most exact order and ceco- 
%}amy« The heavens above, the earth below, the 
^aeasons and the tide% beasts, birds, and insects, all 
instruct us^ that we are to live by rule, and be exact 
iia allotting our time to the several works and functions 
of life. And let me tell all those who have such an 
opinion of the brightness of their parts, and depend 
90 upoQ the agility of their minds as to think they are 
above rules, that they are the persons, who stand 
most in need of them ; to reduce their motions to some 
tneaning, and oblige them to a certain time, in doing 
those things, which otherwise their wandering heads 
would never do at aU. Fluid mercury is very bright,' 
9od wonderfully active ; but we can make no vessel 
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out of it for the service of a femily. For all soch 
purposes^ the solid metal is better, as well as more 
valuable in itself. Yet good wits may be regular, 
without any impeachment of their sufficiency. Our 
great Alfred was a man of wit, learning, magnani- 
mity and accomplishment ; bu^ from his wisdom and 
piety, such was his self^vemment. that no man ever 
lived by more exact rules, or did more business by 
the force of them. We have seen another character 
of modem times ; not an Alfred^ but very great as a 
man of parts, and a prince, and a general ; who made 
his time of incredible value, and did wonderful things, 
by the observation of an exact method in the (econo- 
mical application of his hours. It may be difficult at 
first to live by rule : all restraint bears hard upon the 
wildness of nature, like a bit in the mouth ; but habit 
makes it pleasant, and they who have tried it find so 
much use in it, that they can never willingly depart 
from it ; such is the facility with which it enaUes us 
to conduct pur aflairs ; such the readiness with whiph 
we transact business, and pass through all the concerns 
of life* It renders our time of much greater effect 
and value : a regular man will do more business in 
01^ day, and with less trouble, than another will in 
two* Kings are not ashamed of regularity : the want 
of it is the mark of a vulgar education, or a weak 
understanding or an irreligious and vicious disposi- 
tion* Where regularity prevails, the cottage becomes 
respectable ; and without it, the palace itself is mean, 
unpleasant, and contemptible. Solomon, who is cele- 
brated as the wisest man upon earth, was also the 
greatest and the most splendid, from the singular 
urcItT of his kingdom, and the exact ceconomy of his 
huimehold. This produced such an appearance of 
luunperity and happiness, and was judged to be the 
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result of so much wisdoio^ that the queen of Sheba 
was beyond measure astonished at the sight — Happy 
are thy men^ happy are these thy servants, which stand 
continually before thee^ and hear thy wisdom. Where 
the greatest wisdom was, there was found also the 
greatest order ; and with it the greatest dignity and 
splendor. Yea, and our blessed Lord himself, a 
greater than Solomon, with the business of heaven 
always before him, was yet never regardless of order 
and oeconomy upon earth. He was exact in observing 
days and hours, times, places and persons, set apart 
for the services of the church. When he fed five 
thousand people at once, there was no tumult, no in* 
terruption, in so gi-eat a company. They were all 
exactly divided into parties of a certain number: 
what was to be distributed amongst them, was given 
first to the disciples, and from them to the multitude : 
and when they were all fed, the fragments were care*- 
fully gathered up, that nothing migh tbe lost or wasted. 
This- was done by him, who could so easily supply all 
defects, who could even create and multiply with his 
word,* for a pattern of attention and consideration to 
us, in the use we make of the things of this world. 
After the two examples of Solomon and our blessed 
Saviour, I can only say, that no man should pretend 
to be wise, or great, or good, or happy, whose life is 
not conducted with order and regularity. 

All the lessons of the moralist may be reduced to 
this shoit one : ** vice is evil, for it makes us misera- 
ble ; virtue is good, for it makes us happy." The 
truth of this is no where more apparent thaa in our 
present subject ; when we compare together the man 
of extravagance, and the man of K:]oderation. The 
Apostle admonishes us, to use this world, as not abus^ 
ing it. The happiness of man depends on his atten- 

VOL, jv, P 
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tion to this distinction : for every creature of God, all 
the elements of the world, all the gifta and riche$ of 
Ins Providence, all the senses of the body and the 
faculties of the mind ; all are good, a9 they are used; 
all disappoint and torment us when they are abused. 
In this respect, beasts are in a safer way than men, 
being restrained by that instinctive ^4sdoni, which 
hinders them from abusing what God hath given* 
They pass through life, without having the cDnaman4 
of tire, or the use of gold and silver, which are so dan- 
gerous to man. They cannot burn their own stalls, 
ftor bring themselves to beggary, by purchasing ar^ 
tides of luxui-y or vanity. From these dangers and 
temptations they are he^ : some things they cannot 
ebuse, and they are not disposed to abuse other 
things : but live contented within the bounds of tem» 
perance ; and their instinct is an infallible direction 
for their preservation. They rise when the light ap- 
pears, and lie down to rest when it is departing ; thejf^ 
eat what is natural, they decline what is huFlful, an 
observe such measures as secure to them the bene 
of health and strength. But man is committed to hi 
appetites, and is subject to the delusions of an im 
gination, in which causes and effects are falsely rep 
seuted. lie has no rule within him to direct hi 
no instinct to restrain him ; and, if he is witbo 
religion, and the checks of prudence, he lives , 
absurdity and uneasiness, and contradicts all the en 
of his being. He goes to a fire, not to warm him 
but to be burnt ; he eats, not to be nourished, but 
be bloated and surfeited; he drinks, not to be 
freshed, but intoxicated ; he sleeps, not for rest, 
for sloth and stupidity: lie spends his wealth on w 
Will destroy him, and with that unthinking profu^i 

wiiich turns it into poverty. In short, he abuser 
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the gifts of God, and all his creatures ; and in so doing 
he turns the world upside down. This world ought 
to be a place of preparation for the blessedness of 
heaven; but be converts it into a place of disappoint- 
ment and torment ; as if it were intended only for an 
introduction to the kingdom of darkness, where man 
will associate with those evil spirits, who threw away 
the glory they possessed, and by reason of their own 
ill management found heaven itself insufficient to their 
happiness. ' 

Physicians have a way of curing distempers, by en- 
quiring into their causes, and counteracting them by 
odiers of a contrary effect. The method is good, and 
often proves effectual: I would, therefore, recom- 
nend it in the present case. \ye have seen the causes 
of prodigality ; that it arises from inten}perance, 
tffiectation of appearance, gaming, love of novelty, 
of fame, of pleasure. 

To guard against intemperance, we are to consider 
11 Christians, that we are not sent hither for a life of 
.fkisare, but into a world of danger, to be surrounded 
tiA enemies, and wrestle with princij)alities and 
lovere, who are snatching from us tiie prizes of eter- 
^* If men in contests of little peril, and for objects 
^ little value, are temperate in all things ; how shall 
l« be intemperate^ who are striving for the salvation 
J _ -.if oor souls ? 
^■. Aato the love of shew and finery, how ridiculous is 
tf ■'rf extravagance of dress, when we remember that 
^B^tothioj; was not known, till the innocence of man, 
ipd with it his happiness, ivas lost: that, as sin Ijath 
HI B#i^t death, all our splendid equlpciges must termi- 
^ "^ ia the hearse ; and, that as we came naked into 
' .j8 world, we must go naked out of it. i ijis is the 
J 'cdstate of man. The pride of life throws a disguise 

p 2 
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over it for a time, which death tqikes off and lays aside 
for the moths to devour. 

Gaming will be no snare to those who avoid the 
company of gamesters, which hath very little to re- 
commend it. This will be most easy to such persons 
as have learned to amuse themselves more rationally 
than they do, with reading, conversing, and following 
fiucli works and pursuits as are worthy of a man. 
Gamesters often lose all by coveting all ; which dan- 
ger he will be sure to escape who covets nothing, but 
makes himself contented with what hi? diligence ^arns 
or God gives. 

Curiosity ^ another cause of ruin. It is always 
seeking some new object : let us chuse that which is -^ 
goody and hol4 it fast ^ and we shall not want to change 
it. Buy the tnith : it will not cost much ; and ^-e 
shall never wish to be selling it again. Great things 
may be had for little cost A Bible, value five 
shillings, is of more use, and will do us more good, 
and, if we understand it, give us more pleasure, than 
all the other books that can be bought for five thou^ 
sand pounds. A Christian, from the great objects he 
hjath before him, will not want new things like a child; 
and, from the humble state of his mind, will not be 
tempted by the pride of purchasing. 

The expensive love of fame and popularity will 
never do any hurt, where the approbation of the wise 
and virtuous, and the favour of God, is sought after, 
The praise which is paid for is very uncertain and de- 
ceitful, and may turn against us to-morrow. The 
praise of God is not to be obtained by all we can lay 
out; not even by selling all we have, and giving it to 
the poor: but by an affectionate mind, performing 
small and cheap things, according to our £^bility, oq 
great motives. ' ' 
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As to pleasure, the last, and perhaps the most uni- 
versal cause of riiin to the bodies, souls,/ and fortunes 
of men ; the surest method will be to seek that plea- 
sure which is good, and then we shall not wish to de-' 
stroy ourselves by that which is evil. The body hath 
its pleasures, and the mind hath its pleasures : the 
latter only are the pleasures »of a man ; and many of 
tliem are so cheap, that they may be had for nothing* 
I told you of one, who ruined himself by beautifying a 
seat which did not belong to him ; and you wondered 
at his folly : but the moral is better worth considering 
tbcin the fact : for this is true of us all, when we waste 
our substance in forming scenes of grandeur and plea- 
stjtre upon this earth ; we are beautifying what does 
'^CDt belong to us, and must soon be left behind. There 
a pride in being the owner of fine places ; but the 
lOughtful mind may have great pleasure in them, 
jthout being the owner of them ; and so far as God 
*^ «th beautified the world, he hath done it for the com- 
lon pleasure of us all : and the saint or the philoso^ 
»her, who contemplates it as a scene which God hath 
^^^orned, partakes of a pleasure as sincere, perhaps 
great, but certainly more pure and lasting, than the 
lessor who calls himself the owner of the soiL 
^""^^hen he sees the wood towering upon the hill or 
langing over the vale, his happiness does not de|)end 
his being able to cut down the timber in it» but in 
idmiring its verdure and rejoicing in its shade. The 
^^rden of pleasure is planted and adorned at a great 
«xpence; but, to the botanist, the world is his garden, 
«od God is the planter of it. I might go on to shew 
^ou,. from other like instances, how the greatest plea- 
sures are frequently enjoyed by those who spend least 
^pon them. Vicious pleasure is a, deceitful harlot, 
^ho smiles at us and ruins u$ ; virtuous pleasure is 
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such as Eve was in the state of innocence, and there is 
a paradise around her. 

When MC meditate on the miseries of prodigality, it 
is natural to turn our eyes about us, and examine how 
k is with us, as a nation, in respect of our oeco- 
Homy^ And here we cannot but discover, that it is 
the error of all orders of people amongst us to live at 
a more expensive rate, than can consist with the pros- 
perity of themselves, or the public. The ill effects of 
Ihis are manifest and undeniable; and I see more than 
it may be prudent to speak of. In the rich, it pro- 
duces distress within doors, and the oppression of the 
poor without: in the poor it produces hopeless debt, 
and promotes profligacy of manners. If our nobility 
and gentry, who form what is called the landed in- 
terest, live upon too large a scale, they must find sttch 
resources as they can» Their rents must be raised to 
an immoderate height ; which the farmer cannot pay, 
vnless corn is dear; and then, if any artificial scarcity 
^ihould take place annually, either by connivance, or by 
ti*ifiing with the laws, and making a breach between 
the constitution of the country, that must be a very 
great evil; for if there is a just human right upon 
earth, and which ought to be religiously attetKfed to^ 
it is a right in the poor to have bread for their labour; 
6;nd so Vong as they have bread cheap, we shal! never 
hear any complaints from them: and this, I say, they 
ought always to have, except when scarcity is from the 
visiration of God. Why is there such a demand fior 
^noDcy, among'the rich? is it to support two famiKelsi 
instead of one ? No; but that one family may live at 
the expence of two : that tfhey may l>e able to lead a 
dit^sipated, unprofitable, unhealthy life ; which, while 
it seems to benefit some individuals (among wham \re 
j^hall find the most useless members ef the community) 
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bartd themselves and the public in generaL Our 

metropolis is swollen to a monstrous size, like a body 

that is dropsical : and we may consider it as a scaler 

whereby our expcnsiveness, as a people, is to be mea*- 

#ured ; for its magnitude has been rendered excessive, 

chiefly by a change of manners, in those who have ex*- 

evaded the bounds of their oeeonomy- 

And the poor follow the rich according to their 
xiaeasure. Many of tliem have departed from a cheap 
s^nd manly diet, to admit articles of luxury, on which 
'tiliey live worse for more money. The terms they arfe 
pen, under t|;ie present laws, and the ill management 
f parish officers, tempt them to idleness atnd profli- 
It would be a dangerous experiment to re^er 
maintenance of the poor discretionary, at a time 
'^•s^beB all the rich are outliving themselves : but cei^- 
^ftainly it is of bad consequence, that the mamtenance 
ms fixed by the laws ; depending on which, many peo- 
jple make themselves poor by idleness and drunken- 
xiess, and apply for relief when they ought rather to 
l)e sent to the house of correction. When the high 
price of the necessaries of life brings a poor indus- 
trious family into difficulties, so that they are obliged, 
after all their labour, to live upon what credit they 
can get ; harassed with small debts, and dejected at 
the sight of their creditors; then my heart bleeds for 
them : I wish I was rich enough to relieve them all. 
I lament that there is not more oeconomy in their 
betters; and I pray that God will some time shew 
them a better world than this they now live in. When 
we compare the wants of many honest poor people, 
some under difficulties, some in distress, some in sor- 
row and lamentation, with the thousands which are 
squandered away for no one good purpose by the 
rich ; a sum, perliaps, in the adventures of a single 
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flight, is hazarded and lost, sufficient to clear and set 
up an hundred poor families for li/e : a when we com- 
pare these things, what shall we say,, but that wicked' 
Dess and folly united, cannot shew us a worse case ? 
If he who gains the world, and loses his soul, be a 
fool, what is he who loses both ! For here I am 
to warn all christian people, that God giveth to 
OS, that we may be able to give to others. He is 
no respecter of persons; his ways are equal; his 
mercy is over all his works ; and all men must account 
strictly to his justice. Then the prodigal, who hatb 
tormented and ruined himself, will discover that he 
has also robbed the poor, and that the jVlmighty is 
their Avenger. Therefore, let the poor be frugal, 
that they may lessen the troubles of the present life ^ 
And let the rich be prudent, that they may be chari- 
table ; so shall they find t|ie blessing of God upon 
themselves and their affairs in this worldj and securo* 
fin interest in the world to come. 
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SERMON XV. 



"W IS IT THAT YE DO NOT DISCERN THIS TIME ^ 

LUKE xii. 66. 




OD never calls uppn us to discern the ways of 
his Providence, without giving us some signs, to direct 
&i^d assist us in our judgment ; who can no more com^^ 
prehend the Divine counsels, without t|:^Q Divine light, 
than we can hehold the sun, without the assistance qf 
bis own rays. 

When our blessed Lord required the people to ex- 
anaine, and judge for themselves, from the signs which 
attended his coming, he called them to a plea3Wta|0; 
"^ell as a profitable enquiry : for as he then came tcr 
save the world, all the signs given to confirm his 
Diission, explained the end of it, and were signs of 
salvation. The blind received their sight, the ears of 
the deaf were opened, the sick were healed, the dead 
Were raised. Even the heathen poets, according to 
tli^ expectation they had of so desirable an event, re- 
P'^esent it under the most beautiful imagery, as the 
restoration of a golden age, in which man should 
t^cover that purity and happiness, of which he had so 
long been deprived by the corruption of his nature. 
And when these things were about to be fulfilled, we 
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hear the servants of God, who were better informed, 
cSiigratulating each other on the times they had lived 
to see ; Blessed art thou among women, said Elizabetji 
to the holy Virgin : Blessed are your eyes^ said the 
Lord to his disciples : man^ prophets and kings have 
desired to see the things which ye see, and have not 
seen them. The wise men of the east rejoiced with 
e^vceeding great joy^ when they saw the star which 
directed them : the shcpbcrcb glorified and praised 
God for all the things which they had seen and heard : 
even the heavenly host ottered a song of triumph: 
the heavens rejoiced, and the ^rth was glad, <^ben 
the Saviour was ushered into the world : all the signs 
of his birth, and of his ministry, were favourable and 
salutary, and inspired with hope and gladness all tbos^ 
who were wise enough to Understand them. 

Such were the sentiments of men and angels at his 
first appearance. His second coming, to judge the 
world, hath also its signs ; but none of them are plea- 
sant : they are all alarming, all terrible ; all partaking 
of the nature of that tremendous event m which they 
are to terminate: earthquakes, famines, pestilences, 
distress of nations : insurrections and tumrits ; dis- 
turbing the world, as storms agitate the wide waters of 
the sea: these are the things we are to look for. As 
bodily death is preceded by symptoms of a deadly 
sort ; by terrors arid faintings, and pangs^ arid convul- 
sions ; we have every reason to expect, that the worId*s 
death will be brought on by sins and disorders, upon 
a great scale, and of a new species. And here it is 
worth observing, that while men, by their perverseness, 
are making the miseries of the time, they are maj^king 
lis characters : but, in ignorance; they know not 
what they do. * 
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Her6d and Pontiles Pilate^ and the rulers of the 

Jews, were all busy in bringmg to pass what the hand 

and counsel of God bad deterhiined to be done ; but 

without knowing it: they had ends and objects of 

their own, at which they were aiming for themselves,' 

while they were fulfilling the purposes of God ; and 

had they received any friendly ' hint of what they 

H^ere doing, they would have rejected it with disdain^ 

^nd: probably have put the monitor to death. 

The case is the sani^ now* A considerable part of 
nn^nkind are vehemently pursuing their own imagina- 
tit3ns: and while they themselves are blind to tho 
'^^ture and consequences of their own actions, they 
^ire giving instruction to us : their darkriess is our 
'ight ;' and I mean, with God's help, to use it as such 
^ jpon the present occasion 

- I am very sensible, that the attention of tl>e public 

^^^atb been nearly exhausted, and their curiosity 

'^^tiated, with the many fearful accounts tranj^mitted 

*=o us,' and the pious and penitent reflections mad^ 

Xipon tliem by goodand learned men. But still, therq 

is a certain view of the subject, so edifying, that w«^ 

«aii scarcely dwell too much upon it. As polftician% 

'We enquire how far government may suffer ^froiB 

dangerous innovations : as a commercial nation, wfe 

consider how trade may be affected : as a military 

people, we consult how war is to be carried on ; witK 

what resources ; and what will be its probable issue. 

All this is very proper : but, as Christians^ it is oor 

daty to compare the signs of the time with what tbte 

Almighty Ruler of the world hath been pleased fta 

open, concerning bis own purposei^, and the events tx> 

be expected as the world draws nearer to its end. I 

enter here upon no diffuse investigation ; but tnean 

to confine myself to one remarkable sign of the kst 
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days, which I think hath never yet received an ade* 
quate interpretation ; not through the unskilfulness 
of interpreters ; but, because it seems to be one of 
those myS|terious predictions, which nothing but the 
event can enable us to understand; and which a 
fuccession of future events may still be opening to us 
farther than we can see at present 

It seems there was a persuasion very early in the 
Christian church, that the coming of Jesus Christ, to 
judge the world, was th^n near at hand. His judg- 
ment of the Jewish nation had been foretold, in terms 
60 applicable to his 5nal judgment, that a mistake 
might thence arise, even among wise and pious Chris* 
tians: of which St. Panl having heard, gives them 
proper information, in that remarkable passage of the 
second chapter of the second epistle to the Thessa-^ 
lonians ; wherein he warns them of a very extraor- 
dinary fjEict, which would precede the final destruction 
of this world ; and that the end of all things was not 
to be expected, till this should have come to pass. 
The passage is iXxis.-^Let no man deceive you by any 
means : for that day shall not come^ except there come 
a falling away (an apostacy) /r^/, aftd that man of 
sin be revealed^ the son of perdition ; who opposeth 
and exalt eth himself above all that is called^Gody or 
that is worshipped i so that he as Godj sitteth in the 
temple of God^ shewing himself that he is God. It 
may be proper, that the words, in which a prophecy 
is delivered, should have a certain degree of obscurity, 
that they may not open too much before the time : and 
the same happens partly from the necessity of the 
case ; because the thing which hath not as yet beea 
known to the world, will be conceived with difficulty 
even from a plain description of it This is appli- 
cable to the passage now before us j on which volumes 
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have been written, with great uncertainty of interpre- 
tation; depending on facts, which however bad in 
their way, did certainly never come up to this descrip- 
fion. But when the event brings its own interpre- 
ts, tion with it, a child may see farther than the most 
learned could before: and if the whole passage be 
ta.]cen in its obvious sense, and with all its circum- 
s tisLnces, it will apply itself so directly to a case in 
nd, that litde doubt can remain in the mind of any 
sader, who has no reason for shutting his eyes against 
e truth. 

We observe, then, first, that z falling away should 
appen before the end of the world. The original 
alls it an apostacy ; which term^ in the mouth of a 
!?hristian apostle, can mean nothing^ but an apostacy 
Tom the Christian faith and worship. And this is 
particularly said to consist in a revelation of a 
^^znan Ifsin, the son of perdition. It is not necessary 
liere to suppose, that this man of sin is only one in- 
dividual person. Jn the tenth Psalm, when we read 
<of the fnan of the earthy we do not understand a single 
person but a character ^ a sort of ungodly people^ whose 
^hole confidence is in this world. In like manner^ 
the man of sin may very: properly denote a particular 
sort of sinful character, or even the race of mankind, 
when become sinful in the extreme, according to that 
state of depravity, which is described in the words 
(hat follow. For, it seems, this man of sin opposeth 
and exalteth himself above all that is called Gody or 
that is worshipped. Here the terms are less difficult 
in the original than in the English. All that is called 
God is literally every person, every man, w^ho is called 
God : and the word we translate worshipped expresses 
most properly that sort of worship, which is given to 
venerable or august persons, whatever the office may 
be that makes them such. 
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If we enquire who they are that are called God, it 
i^iipediately occurs, that the expression cannot so 
properly denote God himself as the vicegerents of God ; 
those who are called by hi$ name. And who are they? 
The Scripture itself will answer us : / ha:ve saidj ye ar€ 
gods; which words are spoken of princes and rulers ; 
jas it is also said in the law (Exod. xxii. 28. ) thou shalt 
not revUe the gods, npr cm^se the ruler of thy people; 
where the latter clause is but explanatory of the for- 
iBer. The reason of this is plain ; rulers are called 
God, because they act under him, and execute his 
laws by his own authority. The question therefore is 
.partly answered: they that are called God are kings 
and rulers. Our blessed Saviour himself tells us who 
.they are in the New Testament — He called them godfy 
Jo whom the word of God came. John x. 35. The name 
of God, therefore, is plainly given tomen^ on account 
. of their office and commission under the word of God, 
whether they be princes, prophets or priests ; because 
they jact in God's stead with respect to mankind. Ogr 
Saviour, therefore, even in his human capacity, had a 
. right to be .called God^ in virtue of his commission ; 
and this seems to have been the intention of his argu- 
ment with the Jews, as an argumentum ad homhu^^ 
taken from the words of their own law. 

We shall obtain some farther light into the charac* 
ter of the man of sin, if we go on with the apostle^'s ac- 
count of him. The subject, it appears, had been 
. mentioned to the disciples before, and privately ex- 
pounded to them ; for, says he, ye know whatmthhold^ 
ethy that he viight be revealed in his time ; for the mys^ 
tery of iniquity doth already work; only he who now 
lettefhy xvill let^ till he be taken out of the way ; and 
then shall that wicked one be revealed wliom the Lord 
shall destroy with the brightness of his coming. This 
part of the description informs us, first, ijiat the man 
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of sin, and that mystery of iniqwity which worketh for 

the producing of the charactier, was evea then in the, 

%vorld, and would have broken out ; but that, secondly^. 

there was some restraining power, which jjeryed as a 

le^ t or hinderanee, to keep it down ; till the time should 

cc^me, when it should rise up in its true shape, an^ be 

fio^lly displayed to the world. And, lastly, as it is to 

t>^ destroyed by tlie actual presence of the Lord ia 

J uidgment, it must be. the last form of sin, or power of 

& i::iiquity, that shall appear in the world. It may bi^ 

orth distinguishing here, though I would bpild np^ 

ling upon it, that the word for wicked one is [not 

•vnpec but iKvffAO'], lax/bless; as casting out, and rer 

^^r^ouncing all authority of law, as well human ^$ 

livine. 

' Whs^t has been said amounts to this : that, in th# 
ast age of the world, before the coming of Christ 
^here should be an actual apostacy, or departure from 
the Christian faith and worship : that the sinful nature 
.«f mail, rising up against the powers of religion and 
government, which bad restrained it for so many agea, 
should break loose, and take & form of iniquity, such 
as may properly be called a new revelation of sin, 
which the world had never seen before. More par- 
ticularly, that this form of sin should exalt itself 
against the autliority of God in bis minbters, whether 
civil or religious : tliat it should even seize upon the 
temple of God, and convert it into the temple of man ; 
that it should exclude God, and make a God of itself, 
claiming the honours of divine worship. That this 
spirit of disobedience had always been at work ; byt 
that there was a power which hindered it from shewing 
itself to the world, till the proper season ; when that 
restraining power should no longer operate, but be 
taken out of the way^ either by the violence of man, or 
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the just judgment of God, or by the one co-operating 
with the other. And finally, that this is the last and 
most desperate state of sin, on which Christ himself 
shall come to take vengeance, when its measure (of 
which he is the only proper judge) shall be filled up. 
Then shall this wicked one^ whose sin is the same 
with that of Lucifer, the rival of the Most High ; and 
of Corah, who exalteth himself against the authority 
of God in his ministers Moses and Aaron, the king 
and the priest ; perish as they did. Satan was cast 
down, and the flames of heaven followed him. ' The 
fire of the Lord came forth, to destroy Corah and his 
company : and after the like form shall judgment be 
taken on this man of sin ; who is to be punished with 
everlasting destruction from the presence of the Lord, 
tad from the glory of his power, when he shall be 
revealed in flaming fire. 

I will not omit, though it be scarcely necessary to 
observe after what has been said, that, in detecting 
the man of sin, we may use the same method as John 
the Baptist did for discovering the true Messiah, 
'when he sent his disciples with this question, /irt thou 
he that should comty or look we for another f The 
messengers in this case were bidden to observe, what 
was done by Jesus Christ, and were assured, that 
John would thence know for certain, who he'was that 
did it : the works of salvation would infallibly point 
out tlie Saviour. So if we are inquiring after the matt 
of sin, let us but observe what he does, and we shall 
be sure who he is. Thus for example ; if instead of 
the sacred right of government, we find the sacred 
right of insurrection ; instead of God only wise, the 
wisdom of man deified and adored in the temple of 
God; instead of the liberty of serving God, which is 
the only true freedom, the libcply of disobeying him ; 
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instead of that justice and mercy, in which dnly rtiaii 

ca.fj'be like to God ; the power of death, th^ delight 

of the devil, wantonly exercising itself in destroying 

men's lives ; instead of laws for securing property, ra- 

pine and sacrilege laying every thing wastd j we 

cl^sire to know, what the true man of sin, whoever he 

is to be, and whenever he is to come, can do more ? 

1 f there could be siich a thing as an actual incarnation 

o-fthe prince of the infernal regions, itddes not appear 

vv liat he could do worse. He might perhaps display 

S'^eater acts of power, as being an angel that excels 

i «rm strength ; but he could not commit greater acts of 

^ixi: For, what sins do we know of beyond rebellion, 

.crilege, murder, and blasphemy ? two of which arel 

than Lucifer was guilty of when he was cast 

lit of heaven. 

Little did we think, twenty years ago, that we should 

•^ ive to see these things fulfilled so nearly as they have 

•ecD ; and in shewing this, I shall have no occasion 

invent or to exaggerate : the facts are such as will 

Kpeak for themselves ; and there is scarcely a person 

Inere present, who could not say to me what I am 

^bout to say to him. We all know, that in the neigh*- 

bouring country, a direct apostacy hath taken effect. 

^he Christian religion hath been renounced ; not ne- 

^tively, through corruption of manners, or neglect of 

truth; but positively, publicly, and in solemn form; 

The restraining power of government, and the obliga*" 

lions of law, have not been interrupted and defied, in 

the fury of tumultuous agitation, but absolutely taken 

0ut of the way and abolished. The will of a wicked 

nation bath been admitted as the only sovereign laxi> 

now to be obeyed : and while the Gospel teaches, that 

there is one Lawgiver^ who is able to save and to 

destroy^ we see a portentous company risen up, who 

VOL. IVt Q 
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tikke to themselves the jsublime denomination of legis* 
latots ; not under the authority of God, but in their 
own right ; exclusive of bis legislation^ and in opposi- 
tion to his power. And, that nothing may be wanting 
to the fulfilling of the prophecy, even in the letter, 
the churches have been shut up from the worship of 
God, and opened to admit the worship of reason ; 
an idol unknown to the temples of Pagan antiquity. 
And what is the reason here intended ? It is the reason 
of man ; that is, of the philosopher or the plow-man ; 
for the one is as much a man as the other ; and 
where all are equal, as good a man. And what is tbq 
reason c^ man, but the mind of man ! And whatb 
the mind of man, but man himself; who now, as God, 
ts actually seated in the temple of God to be wor- 
shipped. This is what the wisest man living could 
not have suspected some years ago ; and what the 
most incredulous man cannot now deny v it is pub^ 
lished and gloried in before ^the face of all people-: 
the publication of Christianity itself was not more" 
notorious. Goyernaaent hath been murdered in the 
person of their prince ; sin and blasphemy erf every 
kind, like witd beasts that have broken their chains 
have over-ran the country. No law subsists : the 
will of sinful man, or of the man of sin, is a law unto* 
itself; and as the apostle once said, that the law was 
the strength of sin ; so now it may be said, the strength 
of sin is the law ; and there is no other. It is a law^ 
which doth not punish robbery, but ordains it : a law, 
which doth not protect or save men*s lives, but 
destroys them: and, if it had power according to itil 
will, would not leave one honest man upon the earth. 
And hereby the man of sin proves himself to be, what 
the apostle calls him, the son of perdition ; that is, 
the son of the destroyer, whose name is Jpalfyong 
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son of that father, who was a murderer from the 
inningj and leads all his children to the practice 
his own favourite sin ; who, in their capacity of 
legislators, have nothing to render them respectable, 
l>ut new-invented terrors of torture and bloodshed. 
TTie prospect here becomes too shocking to be mi- 
tmcitely delineated : every human creature, that has 
y feeling, must turn away from it with horror ; and 
blve, that if such be the world now left to us, it ^ 
Knust surely be our duty and interest, to pray to God, 
he would put an end to it: or, in the more devout 
nd affecting language of our Liturgy, that he would 
Axyrtly accomplish the number of his elect, and hasten 
is kingdom. 
As the bee can extract honey from a poisonous 
ower, so may the Christian, when properly informed^ 
erive comfort from every subject. Every events 
"^^atsoever it may be in itself, is valuable to us, if the 
onsideration of it tends to the confirming and strength- 
ning of our faith: and how can it be otherwise, when 
see with our eyes, that God is faithful and true, 
^nd that the sure word of his prophecy is daily fulfill- 
ing in the world ? This brings the truth of the Gospel 
liome to our bosoms, and makes us living witnesses of 
it. When the wickedness of the Jews brought down 
the vengeance of heaven upon Jerusalem, the time 
^as fearful and fatal to that people ; while Christians 
considered the whole as an accomplishment of what 
their' Master had foretold, and an earnest of their 
own approaching redemption. The more wicked 
this world becomes, the nearer is its end : corruption 
is never very remote from dissolution. This great 
subject will have different effects on the minds of 
different persons ; to some of terror, from the aveng- 
ing hand of God, whom in the moment of licentious- 
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ness they have insulted and defied : to others, of 
comfort and confidence, from the fulfilling of the 
Divine promises. The same waters of the flood, 
which drowned the world, supported that ark which 
preserved the family of Noah. When the world shall 
be in its last agonies of sin and perturbation, and 
men's hearts are failing them for fear ; the servants of 
Christ are commanded to lift up their heads (which 
have been bowed down under reproaches and perse- 
cutions) and to look up^ for their redemption draweth 
nigh. That the time is actually come, for the Chris- 
tians of this generation to lift up their heads, it would 
be rash to affirm, and perhaps weak to believe : many 
strange things may intervene : yet thus far, I think, 
our persuasion may extend with reason : that all the 
servants of Goc|, who now are, or shortly will be, leav- 
ing this present world, may go to rest, under an as-r 
surance that their separation from the body will be 
short : a consideration; which to our weak minds, sub- 
ject to strong impressions from the ideas of time and 
place, may have its use in lessening the fear of d'^ath ; 
and it is therefore worth encouraging. 

As you have seen, from the prediction of the 
apostle, that the revelation of the man of sin w-as an 
event, to happen before the end of the world ; how 
thankful ought we to be, that it did not happen here : 
for, that the mystery of iniquity hath long been at 
work in this nation, cannot be denied : and it would 
have prevailed, but for that power which ktteth, the 
restraining power of government, which it hath pleased 
God, of his unmerited goodness still to preserve 
amongst us. I fear there is too much truth in the as- 
sertion, that the first seeds of all this mischief were 
sown in Britain. Here it was, that reason^ now dei^- 
fied in France, was first invented with the right of 
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making its own religion ; which, in other words, is a 
right of being its own God : and modern atheists have 
only carried that right to the point, to which it has 
ahmys been tending, under the management of our 
deists. The lights and sanctions of religion can be 
only from God : if from man, then he is God to him- 
self. This doctrine, in fairer words, was first started 
amongst us : and so was that other, that there is no 
power of government but from the power of the people. 
Here did that doctrine arise in the last century ; and 
the murder of a king, with a sacrilegious plundering 
of the church, and a miserable oppression of the peo* 
pie, soon followed. ''But, through the mercy of God, 
we were not given up : our mistakes did not terminate 
in atheism : and njiay the same Divine grace still dis- 
pose us to take proper warning, and make a wise use 
of the example now before our eyes ; that we may 
every day be farther from the danger, and safer from 
the infection, of apostacy : that the church, which God 
hath promised to preserve to the end of the world, 
may be preserved here ; and that the \\V\e faith he - 
shall find at his coming, may be found with us. Amen. 
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WH£K THE SON OF MAX COMETH, SHALL HE TITSD- 
FAITH ON THE EARTH? LUKE XVIII. 8. 

W HEN the Son of Man dwelt among us, faith was 
the first thing he looked for in those with whom he 
conversed : and if it was not found, his mission, to 
such persons, was without effect At his second 
coming, he will be looking for the same; but the text 
gives us little hope that he will find it The words do 
not positively assert, that no faith shall then be lefl^ 
but that the finding of it shall be questionable : it shall 
be so far lost, that the instances in which it is found 
shall be few \ and rare. With this the words of St 
Paul agree ; who teaches us, that in the last days pe- 
rilous times shall comty 2 Tim. iii. 1 ; that the truth 
should be resisted by men, as Moses was resisted by 
the perverse unbelieving magicians of Egypt, Jannes 
and JambreSy and that they should become, as those 
men were, reprobate concerning the faiths ver. 8. 
This character of the last age of the world falls in witli 
another equally remarkable ; I mean the appearance 
of the man of sin : though it may well be suspected, 
that both these characters of the time are reducible to 
one: for the man of sin arises out of the Christian 
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aith, and raises himself upon the ruins of it; as 
worm that destroys the fruit, is bred within 
t. That the depravity foretold in the Scripture, fe 
;he depravity of Christians, there can be no doubt ; 
he prediction concerning it being thus worded-*- 
he spirit speaketh expressly j that in the latter times 
ome shall d$part from the faith^ &c. 1 Tim. iv. 1 . The 
orruption, therefore, foretold, is a depsirture from the 
aith ; and in that we may expect to see something 
uch worse than the corruption of uninformed savage 
3iature. An apostate from truth adds perfidy to his 
"wickedness : he is in darkness, because he has put atit 
'the light : and can offend with that blasphemy against 
*3ieaven, which is not in the power of an ignorant un- 
"Ijelieven 

It is not my design, however, to display his wicked- 
ness, but rather to shew how truly the text has pointed 
out the root and cause of it in a single word ; in order 
to which it must first be shewed what Faith is, and 
what place it holds in the Christian religion. Of this' 
it is so considerable a part, and so essential to all the 
rest, that it is frequently put for the whole : for what 
does the Apostle mean by departing from the faithy 
but departing from Christianity ? and where he speaks 
of theworrf of faiths what does he intend, but the 
preaching of the whole Gospel? and the Gospel is 
called the word of faith, because faith only can receive 
what it delivers. The invisible things of God and of 
a spiritual world must be told to us; for we can nei- 
ther see them nor know them : and faith receives the 
testimony on which they are revealed. Things invisible 
can' have no evidence but that of the faith which be- 
lieves them : and if the witness of them be from God, 
then is God the object of our faith : and if we live and 
act in consequence of that faith; then our works are 

5 
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t»rrought in God ; and they are accepted, nqt fpr yihsiX 
^s done, but for the faith \yith which it is done. H^ 
that does not receive the witness of God, mitkes Gpd 
a liar ; and of suph a person it will ever be tpue, ths^t 
bis wprkg, however specious they may c^ppear, ^iU te 
the wi)rk$ of opposition and pride, q.nd have the nature 
of sip. A3 a branch cannot bear grapes^ unless it 
ftbide in the vine^ John xv, 4. no good wqrk can te 
produced but in the life and faith of the Gospel. In 
all the works of faith, God is the imniediate object: 
in all ^pther works he has no share, and he hath prp- 
piised pp reward. He owes no man any thing ; but . 
he accepts and rewards every thing in those ^at 
believe in, and diligently seek him. IJeb. xi. 6. He 
called Abraham from his country y and from his kindred 
and from his father's house, Gen. xii. 1. and he went 
put, not knowing \yhither he went, He.b. xi 8. but 
readily obeying such commands, as he pould npt 
thproughly comprehend j he believed (jod, and it 
iivas imputed tp him or accpunted for righteousness, 
and he is proposed p^s a pattern to all believers. There 
is, strictly speaking, no such thing a3 righteousness in 
the world {there is none righteous no not one, Rom* 
X. 3. ) but the act of faith is accounted for it, because 
it shews a love and friendship to God ; and it is that 
pnly which he regards. With faith, a man sees every 
thing, he receives eyery thing, he is content with every 
thing, he loves every thing, thiat comes^ from God : 
without faith, he sees nothing, he receives nothing, he 
is discontented with every thipg, he hates every thing, 
if Gpd has any share in it. Though a matter be in- 
pontesf^bly proved, even to the senses^ it makes i^o 
difFerfence : it is not received, unless there be in the 
]ieart that principle, which bdieves God on his own 
testimony. 
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The Felations of things that are seen, may be prot.ed 
and understood bv the natural reason of man: but 
the relations between man and the things which are 
not seen, and the relations of those things between 
themselves, can be understood only by faith : they 
incist be received on testimony, or not at all. If wie 
wrish to see a reason, why faith is so highly accounted 
oFin the sight of God, we may take this one instead of 
a.11 the rest. Virtue may be practised on worldly 
motives ; and being only between man and man, the 
mo&t specious virtue may be practised in hypocrisy, 
and be good for nothing : but faith being between 
man and God, on whom it is not possible for us to 
impose, there can be no such thing as hypocritical 
faith in God. But when faith is established, then 
virtue comes in well i and therefore we are bid to 
fx^d to our feiith virtue. In short, there can be no 
duty, to God, but when it is done to God, as to the 
J^m'd, and not uiito men: Ephes. vi. 7. but God be- 
irig invisible, nothing can be done as to him, butin 
^With- And farther, as nothing can be done towards 
C»od, nothing can be received from him but b}- faith, 
The light is without its power to the man that has no 
|5ye : no gift ^an be offered to him that has no hand 
to take it. Of the spirit of man faith is the eye and 
the hand, which some men have, and some have not ; 
all men have not faith^ 2 Thess. iii. 2. How did it 
happen, when mercy went forth to all, that one sick 
man was cured, and another was not cured ; hut that 
the one had faith to be healed^ and the other had not ? 
No mighty work could be wrought, even by Omni- 
potence itself, where men had no faith to be wrought 
upon. Therefore faith gains all, and unbelief loses 
all. The Israelites in the wilderness fell short of 
Cfiinaan, because of their unbelief: it is true they 
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sufficient to make men receive it And when it is 
admitted, it will always be in danger from the wisdom 
of man. There are in the world two interests, the 
human interest and the divine interest : and they can 
no more prevail both at once, than any other two par- 
ties in opposition. The one party rejoices to own^ 
that man is wise with the word of God ; the other 
boasts that man is wise without the word of God» 
The one raises high thoiights and imaginations, as so 
many strong holds and fortifications of human wis* 
dom : the other is mighty through God to the pulling 
than all down^ 2 Cor. x. 4>. that God alone may be 
exalted : what the one builds, the other demolishes* 
Ti^ke faith and reason for the wisdom of God and the 
ivisdom of man, in which sense I have used them« and 
the opposition between them is undeniable : if tha^ 
then, be true, which a foolish man hath said, that the 
present age is the age of reason ; then it must follow^ 
that it is not the age of faith; which is, indeed, what 
he means; and then our point is proved without 
^Wther trouble. In such persons as himself and his 
friends, the assertion is true in its fullest sense : rea« 
Son is triumphant over faith ; that is, man has pre* 
Vailed against God. And I wish, we could stop here ; 
but it is our duty to examine, how far faith is decaying 
in better people, and on what principles ? Ttie attempt; 
I well know, is critical and dangerous > and, to some 
persons, I doubt not, it wall give offence^ But this 
we are not to regard ; for there never yet was the 
time or place, when good could be done to some with* 
out offence given to others. It was the fate of the 
Gospel, and x)f Christ the authof of it. When the 
Apostles preached the Gospel at Jerusalem, ^^ say no 
more about it," said the Jews : and the Devils said 
to their Master, ^^ why art thou come to torment us V\ 
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As if bis design, which was to save the world, had 
been only to torment them. Such considerations as 
these ought not to stop us at any time, and least of all 
at this time ; let us therefore proceed. 

When we review the different sorts of men as they 
present themselves to us on the present occasion, the 
first that occur are the Infidels of the age, who openly 
declare their unbelief. That the faith is not found in 
them, and that it never will be, needs no proving. 
Here the fact is as open as it is lamentable ; and if 
we cast our eye over Christendom, we shall observe 
how they have increased of late years ; perhaps there 
are ten for one, if the end of this century be compared 
with the beginning of it. .The more we have of these 
in the earth, so much the less is faith found in it : and 
if we look forward, the prospect is tremendous ! 
Should the world go on to its appointed period (what- 
ever that may be) and this humour should prevail in 
the proportion it hath of late years, it seems as if no 
flesh could be saved. But it is promised, for the sake 
of God's elect, that the days shall be shortened* Matt, 
xxiv. 22. A few years ago, it seemed as if the infidel 
party trusted to scoffing and jesting and pleasantry, 
and meant no more than to laugh the Gospel out of 
the world if they could. These were the coruscations 
of wit, which played in the air for a \vhile, and pre- 
tended to be gentle and harmless ; but they were soon 
changed into the thunders of persecution, and followed 
by torrents of Christian blood ; insomuch that it is 
probable the heathens, when they raged most furiously 
against the Gospel, did never shed so much blood in 
so short a time. If they have any friends in this coun- 
try, they are found among persons of the same class, 
actuated by the same spirit; men of no religion, or 
of a false religion, which is as bad as none, and some- 
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limes worse. Thes^ are the worst members of society 
amongst, us. 

Next to these are the men of pleasure, whose minds 
being wholly devoted to themselves, they see nothing 
of God or of another world. With them the presetlt 
nQoment is all : and when pleasure is the God, we 
•c^an easily tell how he will be worshipped. In the" 
days of Faith and Piety, churches are seen to arise 
ei.V)Out a country, for the honour of God, and the prac- 
tice of devotion ; but in proportion as infidelity in- 
creases, it will be with us as with the Greeks and 
I^omans ; spectacles will be multiplied ; theatres will 
rise, and outshine the glories and splendors of reli- 
ion*. There was a time, when the priest of the 
country parish was seen leading his people to public 
pirayers in the middle of the week ; in some places on 
«very day ; where now no such practice is seen or 
t;hought of If faith is alive in the heart, it will as 
certainly pray, as a living body will certainly breathe. 
If Christians do not pray so much in this age, as they 
used to do in the last: there is not so much faith 
amongst them now as there w as then f . And if we 

I 

* One of our poets, a professed derider of faith, triumphs ia 
this as a certain symptom of the decay of superstition : his words 
we too remarkable to be omitted : 

Jn tie good age of ghostly ignorance^ 
How did cathedrals rise^ and zeal advance / 
But now that pioiis pageantrv*s no morCy 
And stages thrive as churches did before. 

There never was a more severe satire upon the'entertainments of 
the theatre ; jiot e?cceptjn« even the Book of Jeremiah Collitr 
with all its wit and spirit. The author of these Hues was supposed 
to be Dr. Garth : and they were preached (as a prologue) to a very 
numerous congregation* 

t An excellent discourse on the daily service of the Church of 
England, is distributed this year, as the annual present, by the 
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pr oee ed fnm the state of prayer, to the way of preach* 
]Dg and handling the Scripture ; there again we are 
much degenerated ; and all upon the same principle, 
the decay of faith. fVe preach Christ crucifiedy said 
the Apostle : too many of his successors, alas, might 
say, ** a?e do not preach Christ crucifiedj*^ we have 
more of the orator and the philosopher than of the 
apostle, and have improved the obsolete Cbristiaii^ 
Homily, into an Essay upon Virtue. How many 
there may be of this way I do not conjecture : may 
their number be much less than is apprehended ! buLr 
in the beginning of the last century there were none* 
In expounding the Scriptures of the Old and New^ 
Testament, the decay of faitli makes a great differ-^ 
ence. It was the doctrine of St Paul, in his charges 
to a Minister of the Gospel, that the Scriptures of the 
Old Testament were able to make men wise unto sal'- 
witiotti through faith which is in Christ Jesus: £ 
Tim. iii. 15. consequently, if they are interpreted 
without that faith, their nature is changed, and they 
no longer answer their design. The word of God, 
like man, for whom it was given, consists of two parta^ 
a body and a soul, called the Letter and the Spirit ; 
the one the object of sense, the other of faith ; an4 
as the body without the spirit is dead, so is the Scrip- 
ture a dead letter, unless we keep the spirit and inter- 
pretation of it. Instances might be given in abun- 
dance to shew my meaning ; but let us be content 
with one. 

The things which God did for our fathers, under 
Moses, have a spiritual relation to us, and shewed 
what God would do for us under the Gospel ; and 

Society for promoting Christian Knowledge ; occasioned by the 
notorious decay of daily worship, particularly in cities and populous 

tOWQB. 
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roany excellent and necessary lessons are thence tx§ 
be drawn*. Thus, they were saved by water, whea 
they passed * the Red Sea ; as we are saved by water 
in baptism. They were fed with manna, as we ara 
by that bread of life, which, like the manna, catwe 
down from heaven / They drank of miraculous waters 
lix)m a rock, which rock, as St. Paul adds, was Chrisl; 
because be gives to all his thirsting followers the 
waters of life : let him come to me, said this rock hiai^ 
•self, and drink. Of these and other like events, tiie 
plain history, as it was witnessed by the Jews of old, 
18 the Letter : the meaning, as it concerns us Chris* 
tians, is the Spirit ; and the relation between the facts 
vnder Moses and those under Christ is so certain, 
that it is our duty to understand them, and to reasom 
from the one to the other : and without so doing, we 
Clin have no proper sense of the greatness of the dis- 
pensation we are under, so marked out by such astoo^ 
ishing events so many ages ago. But without faith, 
%e discern and embrace the spiritual things so de- 
livered, the whole is lost upon us : and therefore it is 
not wonderful that we see an infidel of noble birA 
absolutely denying the likeness, and scoffing at the 
blessed Apostle, as a fanciful cabbalistical interpreter, 
who applies things to Christianity, which had no more 
relation to it than to what was then doing in France. 
From this teaching of the Aposde, you see what the 
$pirit of the Old Testament means; and in the exsm- 
j^le I have given, you « see the blindness of infidelity : 
and the same blindness will be more or less in every 
person, who reads, or criticises, without the eye of 
^th : and in proportion as this way of interpreting is 
either disliked or neglected we i^ay be certain there 

♦ Sfife 1 Cor. X* 
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is a decay of faith in the same proportion. Here lies 
the grand distinction between a Jew and a Christian : 
the Jew sees nothing of Christianity in the Old Testa- 
ment^ and rejects it with scorn when it is pointed out 
to him : tlie Christian sees it with admiration and coH'^ 
viction ; and, if God has made him a minister of the 
spirit^ 2 Cor. iii. 6. he teaches it to the people. If 
you understand what I have said, your own experience 
will confirm the observation : if you do not under- 
stand it, then your want of understanding is a proof 
of what I have said ; that these things are not taught 
as they should be among Christians, and as they used 
to be formerly. 

There is another remarkable instance, and that of 
great moment in these times, where the decay of faith 
' is notorious. The Scripture" teaches us that God 
governs the world, and that his kingdom ruleth over 
all. But this kingdom they only can see^ who by faith 
see him that is invisible. In our Liturgy, wherein we 
pray as Christians, we frequently acknowledge this 
doctrine; the Scripture every where affirms it; but, 
in the world, w hat is become of it ? Is it not almost 
universally forgotten or stigmatised? Are not prin- 
ciples publicly taught, and received, and boasted of, 
as the wisest in the world, which render this doctrine 
of the Sciipture impertinent and impossible? In a' 
neighbouring country thousands have been inhu- 
manly butchered for adhering to it. Yet is the doc- 
trine as true as the Gospel ; and it is the only scheme 
that can be made sense of: but when faith goes this 
doctrine goes with it ; and the lawless kingdopi of 
darkness, in which there is nothing but discord, con- 
fusion, and misery, rises up in the place of it. Many 
see and lament the conftision ; but how few are there 
who acknowledge the true cau;^ of it ! However, let 
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us hope, that the present times have opened many 
eyes *• A dreadful lesson hath been given, to alarm 
and enlighten us : they that are not enlightened are 
plunged farther into darkness, and ini^amed to greater 
rage and insolence ; which is the worst of all misf^r-- 
tunes. They say it hurts government to maintain tho 
doctrine of the Liturgy, and to preach as we pray 2 
b^^ I say, not : it is the want of this doctrine that 
makes the people perfidious and turbulent, and puts 
government upon shifts and expedients^ by which the 
people are sufferers. 

. 1 have stated some effects^ as they al*e too Vis^bl^ 
amongst us; and I hope nothing has t>eea exaggerated* 
We are now to enquire into the cause : and here yoti 
may be ready to answer, that the facts explain themi* 
selves ; and that the want of faith is at tl>e bottom of 
all the evils we complain o£i But we must go a ques-^ 
tion farther 3 how has it come to pass, that We are 
thus wanting in the faith of our forefathers ? The ene- 
mies of our faith are those we renounce at our baptism, 
the world, the flesh, and the deviL The world hath 
Its vanities, its pomps and its pleasures: the flesh 
hath its passions i and the devil hath his deviees. Buf 
these Causes are too general ; all ages have been ex- 
posed to their influence; and the world in conse** 
quence hath always been filled with vice atid misery* 
This doth shew us how the age differs from those that 
were before it Let us try tlien, if we cannot account 
for the change, as the infidels themselves account for 
it : let iis allow that it is the age of reason ; that i% 

* See Mr* Wkitaker^s publication On the real Origin 6f Govern* 
mentj laiely printed and sold by Mr. StocidaU^ iaPkcadillj/* As. 
tbis is tb^ strongest book of its siz^ and date against all the So- 
phisms and Seibtillies of Republicati Theorists, I must request ih^ 
Seader^ if a Christian, or willing to be such, to give it a fait hearing. 

VOL. IV. R 
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the age in which the wisdom of man has been admitted 
as an authority against the wisdom of God. How thia 
has happened it may be difficult to say, though the 
fact cannot be denied. I question very much whethei! 
I can trace the evil from the beginning : but I will 
give my own sense of it, submitting what I say to \Vi 
corrected by those who see farther than I do. 

We all know how Christianity was disgraced by llie 
folly, hypocrisy, and cruelty of fanatical men in the 
last century ; who surfeited the wise with thbir canfr- 
ings and absurdities. To wipe away the reproach of 
which, It was thought good to produce a scbetbd of 
religion not capable of such abuses ; more reiitona^ 
ble in itself, and more worthy of philosophers : a r^ 
ligion of human reason. This' is the plan adopted 
by bur Deists, who profess a rule of life independent 
of Revelation : and so the facts of the Bible, with 
theii^ consequences, on which our whole religion is 
founded, are all rejected as no longer necessfeury. 
Christianity is a scheme of facts ; the other is a scheme 
of abstract reasoning. And, what is worst of aH, the 
plan A^hich thus answers the purposes of infidelity, 
was not ushered into the world by profligates atid 
blasphemers (for in that case Christians would have 
stood upon their guard) but by persons of learning 
and religious character : who by^nce admitting that 
nature can furnish man with religion, have opened a 
door which will never be shut again. If nature ib 
once allowed to be its own teacher, here is the finest 
opportunity in the world for throwing oflf' all the ob- 
ligations of Christianity, and setting religion;Upon a 
new bottom. This is the use the Deists have made 
of it ; and thus a religion from reason «oon turnis a 
man into an Infidel. But there is a middle generation 
of people, who would preserve some decency and 
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j^olemnity of character, between believers and infidels : 
tlnese are your rational Christians (as they call them- 
selves) who allow in Christianity all that is agreeable 
the religion of reason, but nothing more : and 
hen they have divested Christianity of all that ii 
CZ^hrbtian, they wonder why there should be any infi- 
dels ; for that Christianity is the most reasonabtt 
tiling in the world. To make it so, all the doctrines 
of fidth are taken out of it : for nature knows not one 
of them. How can it reveal them to itself? It has no ^ 
x^edemption from sin, no gift of divine grace, no dan- 
ger from the tempter, no priesthood, no sacraments i 
in a word, it has not one of those things to which 
salvation is promised. It was never admitted into 
*hii8 country, till toward the latter end of the last 
century; since which the strides of infidelity have 
l>een gigantic. And what can be done? We have 
mdmitted a worm to the root of the tree of life j and 
the withering of its top should have convinced us long 
ago of our mistake. Happy would it be, if in thesd 
dangerous times, when many evils are come so near 
to maturity, men of learning and ability, whose de- 
signs are good, would be roused, before it be too late, 
to an impartial consideration of this case, as I have 
laid it before you. 

• There is another cause which has bad effects, besidei^ 
this of a pretendedly — rational religion, which has 
operated with much mischief against the faith. When 
a man values himself upon his knowledge, he grow$ 
proud, and then he becomes weak. The knowledge 
of nature is a noble science, and deservedly holds a 
distinguished rank in this kingdom. The contempla- 
tion of nature should brins us nearer to God who 
framed it : but it seldom does ; too often it has the 
tphtrary effect : and if wc were to survey, with ifiore 
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aecoracy than is proper for a sermon, the different 
ckisses of men, who have done most mischief to re- 
IfgioDv V6 shall find them chiefly among those wba 
take the name oi philo9ophers. They make discoveriea 
on matter, or think they do (for there is great contra- 
diction among them) till they see no such thing as 
•spirit: and so fall into jnaierkUum. It was an. old 
aud true accusation^ that the rcorld by. wisdom kueuk 
not God : 1 Cor. i 21. and the same is tiie sreat mis^ 
fortune of man at this day. Thousands are spoiled^ 
not by philosophy itself, but by the vain deceit of phi- 
losophy. Tell a peirson of this sort, inflated with hit^ 
awn importance, that in order to be wise he must be* 
come etfool: and what good can be ei^pected.? His^ 
monitor will be set do\TQ for the fool; and the mad- 
man n^y probably be added. Some mathematician^, 
wlp see no farther than their own science, can find 
certain^^ no where else : not distinguishing, that there 
is natural certainty and moral certainty ; and that by 
far the greater part of what we know, and receive, is^ 
and must be^ founded upon the evidence of testimony^;, 
and he that disputes this kind of certainty hatli as little 
reaaon in him as he that disputes the otlier. Now, if 
U-e receive the witness ojmen^ as wc do every day, and 
neither knowledge nor business can go on without it, 
jhexcitfiess of Gad is greater^ ] John v. <j. We cajjl- 
,jiue evidence of testimouy vmraL evidence ; but in the 
case of religion, we can trace it up to natural evidence;. 
that is, to Uie miraculous facts evident to the-senses of 
men, which were publicly given in coniirmation of 
the word of God. But it doth by no means follow,^ 
that because the evidence is naturaJ and sensible,, the 
doctrine proved thereby will be admitted. In multin 
tudes of people it Iiad not that effect : for instead of 
admitting the truth which they hated, they attempted! 
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destroy the evidence ; as in the case of the rcsur- 
-x-cction of Lazarus, and the resurrection of Christ 
liiimself. The wise men of Pharaoh's court were eye- 
^^pvitnesses to the miraculous deeds of Moses, but they 
^%vere not convinced. And the apostle hath fdrewamed 
that men of like character, the wise men of the 
ast days, should resist the truth, as Jannes and Jam^ 
t)rtSj the magicians of Egypt, withstood Moses. He 
«aUs them men oi corrupt mindsy in a state not fit foe 
-•he reception of truth, and consequently reprobate 
-m^ncerning the faith. The formal rejection of Chris-; 
Canity by a nation of reprobates, who build everji^ 
thing upon their philosophy (materialism), and are a^. 
%U8y in working natural wonders, and as conceited 
of what they do, as Janm^ and Jambres were irir'the • 
land of Egypt, is a melancholy demonstration of what- - 
I have here said, and ought to serve as a waring tav 
the philosophers pf Britain. 

I come now to the use of all that hath gone before ; 
ia which I must be brief. 

The text gives us reason to expect, that at the com- 
ing of the Son of man, faith shall scarcely ht found on 
earth. It is therefore obvious to conclude, that in 
proportion as the faith decays, the coming of Christ is 
drawing near. The scoffers of the last days may inso-r 
lently demand of us, as it was foretold they should, 
whert is the promise of his coming ? and object that 
there is no sign of it, for that all things continue as 
they were: but this cannot now be said with truth; all 
things do not oontinue as they were : there hath been 
a marvellous change of late in the affairs of this world, 
and in the state of religion, with which all soriou> tm^w 
are alarmed, justly apprehending that sonic still groiUcr 
event is to follow. The signs of the time, lo tho-.e who 
fan read thcip, are many ; and there is one which is 
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but litde noticed. When it is mentioned, some will 
l>e ready to tear their garments with rage^ as if they 
had heard blasphemy. 

Before the first coming of Jesus Christ, the world 
bad been harassed, plundered and destroyed for m^ny 
years by a nation of Rcpublicofis ; enthusiasts for 
liberty at home, but subjecting all nations in their pro^ 
gress to robbery and slavery : who, like wolves, by na* 
ture quarrelsome and ravenous, were banded together 
to make a prey of mankind. Thb was the state of the 
world before the first advent of Christ, and with his 
appearance it ended. In the ways of Providence there 
|s an uniformity of conduct ; and though we must not 
presume, where we have no positive direction to guide 
Xi% yet it is a very strange incident, that when the se- 
cond coming of Christ is expected, the most powerful 
iiatipn in Europe (for such they are) and &e most 
monarchical (for such they were) should turn into the 
most savage and ravenous republicans, and form a 
plan, as the Romans did, of invading, overturoing 
and plundering all other nations ; this nation^ in par- 
. ticulai*, if it should ever be in their power, above all 
the rest. How this began, we Q^ti tell ; how it will 
proceed, and by what farth,er steps, God only knows : 
but this we are sure of, that however long it may last, 
it must cease with the coming and kingdom of Christ. 
/ Jn the interval, they may rejoice and be as merry as 
Abab was, when he b^d sei^zed upon the property of 
ihe murdered Naboth : hut the fearful question will 
come al last, hast thou killed, and also taken possession f 
1 Kings xxi. 19. Then shall rebellion, and bloodi 
guiltiness, and blasphemy, call upon the mountains to 
bide them from Him, who will then manifest himselj 
in the ^wo characters, at present the objects of theii 
epuJi^r hatred ^ncj godtempt— a Fri^sf and a Ki/i 
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Xi may (be mdmired 93 a gre^ ^Hf^QiW tbn^Cltrid^aQi^, 

jyritb.Ail ito :£estfamts, is dmm oift: hut jthe' ff^t^d 

mmny be .«90Uf ed« this will be no f^e^ce^blis eveat^ Tjie 

^aithj plMted tbrougbout, tiiQ «artfa, vpill never b<^ 

jroQted out uri^ut a tnunendouf sbocl^. Wbeo t|ie 

fi)ttDder of our religionisxpired^ the earth tremblfd, 

tbeaun vas darkened,; jand all >nalure felt the s^ej^e ; 

jiod if his faith is^toexpirer th^ i:4ita^tFppbe>iU shdice 

t the wbdd ;^ia trirctfmsteiice often apokep. pf ii) the 

' -%Gripture8 b(M^ t)f the Old and New Testa^en^ as 

preparatory to the giieat day of the Imd. How looMch 

the earth is moved at this time, we feel every day t 

how much more it may be before the end cometh, it 

is not for us to judge : but this we know, that all the 

^commotions of the earth will terminate in the fulfilling 

of the promises of God, when we shall receive a king'- 

dom which cannot be moved *. 

It is either weak and childish, or wicked and pro- 
fane, to consider this as a frightful subject We learn 
many things to prepare us for the part we are to t^ke 
in this world ; but we learn Christianity to prepare us 
for that other world which it hath promised : and sh£(fl 
we be afraid to hear it is at hand ? shall we pray daily 
that the kingdom of God may come ; and shall we 
wish at the same time it may not come ? Is not death 
the end of this world to every man ; and is there any 
man who thinks he shall never see it? Doe»it come 
the sooner, because we preach about it? We may 
make people serious, and that may make them sober ; 
«nd so they may live the longer ; and then death will 
come the later. So in the other case; the Lord, in 
his time, must be revealed from heaven, with every 
circumstance of majesty and terror : he that shall come 

♦ Heb. xii 28. See also Uagg. ii. 7. 
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SERMON XVn. 



COD SAW THAT I^HE WIC|C£I>KE8S OF MAN WAS 
CAEAT IN THE ^ARTH, AND THAT EVERT IMA- 
GINATION OF THE THOUGHTS OF HIS HEART WAS 
ONLY EVIL CONTINUALLY. GES* VI. 5. 

JLN the short and comprehensive history of the time 
i>efore the flood, we are told how sin first arose ; how 
it came to maturity ; and how it was punished. The 
words of this text do not give us a systematical ae* 
count ' of it ; but we may thence collect, what is th$ 
seat of it, and how it operates in the constitution of 
man : a subject which demands a close and serious 
scrutiny. For the nature of man b still the same * 
evil now keeps its place us in the beginning ; it arises 
in the same manner, and gathers strength frtftn the 
$ame causes. 

Of all the things we see, nothing can be truly un-^ 
derstood in its first principles. God alone can see 
things in their beginnings, who is himself the alpha 
and omega, the beginning and the end of all things. 
We can trace them so far only as he hath been pleased 
to disclose them to us ; not for physical, but for moral 
purposes^ 
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The wiclcedness of man is here sflid to consist ^n 
the evil workings of his imagination : the ima^nadc^ii 
Jtberefore is that faculty, in which the wickedness ^{ 
inan hath its beginning. To understand this better, 
we must examine what the imagination is, how ft 
works, is worked upon, and with what effects; a 
matter of more concern to us, than all the curious 
disquisitions that can be written upon the understand* 
ing. He that can discover the seat of a diseaj^ 'and 
tell us how it may be cured, or how it may be pre- 
vented, is a more useful man iji an hospital, though 
in a lower office, than the curious demonstrator, who 
> can defiant on the strocture and eeconotny of fhe 
human frame. And here, one hint from thd wordof 
God, who knoweth whereof we are made, and in 'wha^ 
respects we are become degenerate, will carry u^ 
farther in an hour, than our conjectural researches ii^ 
Ihe whole course of our lives. 

Let us then first obtain what light we can fron (fae^ 
jsense of the words which the wisdom of God hatfai' 
^liised in the text, to denote the imagination an(L 
# thoughts of man. The terms of the original are traos-^ 
laUid, I believe, as accurately as they can be ; and 
only vant a little explaiaing. The word we render 
ioiagimition, has the sense oi forining WLnd^figuring^ 
as a potter forms the clay, or a seal gives the iiapres--' 
siort ; and when applied to the mind, denotes its &r 
culty of receiving and forming images. When it re* 
ceives them it is passive ; when it forms them it is --^ 
active. The other word, which signifies the ihoughts,^-^ 
has the sense of adding, computings or putting thi»gi 
together : and as all the faculties of the mi Ad cai 
work together, like the members of the body, ihii 
operation of the bead is very much under the in- 
fluence of the heart, which is the seat of the passions 
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so that what the bead can form in ini«ge ^ncl figure, 
the heart and affections can compound and put to- 
gether. If the images of the mind are rightly com- 
pared, the result is truth ; if improperly, unnaturally, 
or unfairly, the result is error. The old Logicians, in 
tracing the operations of the mind, have told us very 
truly, that the mind compares two ideas, and thence 
forms a judgment If a man does this falsely for him- 
self he is deluded : but if bis intent is to deceive, he 
does the same thing for others ; and having presented 
to them a false composition of ideas, he leads their 
judgment wherever he pleases. To put the images of 
the mind truly and faithfully together, is the greatest 
wisdom of man ; and it is what the word of God hath 
taught us how to do throughout tlie images of nature ; 
particularly in the .parables of Christ, by which he 
instructs the world ; to put images falsely together, 
is the artifice of Satan, by which he deceives the world ; 
and by which wicked men never fail to deceive one 
Another. ^ 

The subject now before us is so deep and cari%Ui^ 
that it would admit of much subtile disquisition ; 
^rhicfa, however, I shall avoid as much as I can, and 
endeavour to make it plain and profitable, by shewing 
tbe right use of the imagination, with the xiangers we 
•re under, and the punishment w^ suflfer from the 
abuse of it After which, if I can prescribe such rules 
as will secure us from the evils of the imagination, 
the moral end I have in view will be answered. 

Tioith being the great object of the understanding, 
the use of the imagit^ation is to give us pictures and 
images of truth ; and without the aid of such pictures, 
we can receive but little information. Give the mind 
a well-adapted image, and in that image it will see 
truth : an object so beautiful in itself that it will seo 
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It \c\\\\ dclij»ht; and the influence between the ima- 
|!intitii>n luul the att'cctions being reciprocal, a grcfU 
iitlvantugc is obtained, if the affections arc once in- 
U'lrjitril in the cause of truth ; or, (as the Scripture 
;»prrtks) ** iTCoive the fore" of it 2 Thess. ii. 10. He 
i!4 one of the best friends to mankind, who presents 
ini*{scs to the head, with design to amend the heart* 
F.mMenKs of u moral signiBcation, furnish a most ex- 
iH \lout mode of instruction ; especially to minds 
young and inexperienced : for while new ideas are ac- 
^juiixxi, and the ftinc)- is amused, the heart gets under— 
9Uu\vU\\^« and becomes prepared for action. Great 
jsuiw have th^Tipfore been taken in this way by antient^ 
\nx»v;\U*t* : but the method itself is of snch sovereigo. 
«>i\ that our bless-eti Saxiour ohscrred it in all his. 
%h»K\Hk\^at ; be ce\^r s$\£ke wid^wt a parable ; that^ 
;x ^hiK^ttt $5.^aNe a^r-nu rijscrxsoc of truth; anct 
tt , ^. V.^ >rNM-\>" > TnT'rr^c ii ir: lie fieachmg of th^ 
¥^ : ,- V ^>^^ ^T-. in? ^i^f 3nrrx rrt^ 5 cooTeyed t(^ 
^ •>' vv< i-.i\.t.v ^nm: 54ijrT -T TOTTS If 1e; the exam* 

♦'^..- %.%%< \ ''7<?vc^:im sf Tirr nn^ oeccssarr, as 
V -..^ .*^^'w-^.A\%*.t«. t' :!TTf -TiirL'i.»*'f :cinm; but it is 
. ,/ ..-v.- .xi «n^>i: ii!rx'±rS)t: te.-!EU5e the mind 
• ^ ci^^v, • ;ii v*^^ 'irmzc^ zfri's'r-.cz : xnd accord- 

v. -\v iKu- liKiercii* :o o^.rzLZ in; uind, what- 
vv.i '«^:iK-.c«r =^2T be, alwsTs hive irwourse to 

; ;v^v- liC ;Nvasio!:5, when it is 3ot poeiible to get 
,,..>> u> UKT mdgment, and to set the truth before it, 
.. . .. Jtr some image of the truth. Of tliis we have 
., » <A.«iupl.e in the address of the prophet Nathan to 
K^-^ l>avid, vhich may stand for all the rest The 
y ,*plK*t set before hi:- imagination a parable, wherein 
uukcdws3 and cruel :yweie so discernible, that the 
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judgment of the king immediately pronounced upon 
ZtiG case, without being aware that he waa passing 
sentence upon himself; and when he saw it was im* 
possible to retract, he was brought to shame and peni- 
tence ; la which, it. is probable,, he never could have 
l>een brought by any other way of reasoning : and all 
tbis was effected by applying, properly to his imagina- 
tion. There are few minds, however ill disposed^ 
^yhich may not be wrought upon in this oblique man- 
ner ; and the ignorant are sooner instructed by it 
than by any other ; which makes it so prjoper for the 
teaching of ehilcU^en. More may thus be learned in 
an hour from a {ilaiu simple teacher, than in a year» 
tMufer the dry and abstraeted language ef tiie wisest 
philosoplier. In the Parable of the Sower, a volume 
o^ Christian instruction is coxnniuoicated under a short 
forijQ. It set& before the eves a case in the course of 
nature, parallel to the preaching of the Gospel : and 
when once the similitude is pointed out, a train is kin- 
dled, which runs to, a great length, and without whif 
it is not easy for the mind to get forward* For 
are subjects, which the best and the wisest of man! 
cannot understand, till they are taught after the man- 
ner of children. There are things ofa sublime and 
spiritual nature, which our reason would understand 
as ihey we in themselves ; but it cannot be ; for here 
the judgment can get nothing without the help of the 
iniagination. For the conceiving of many things 
which the Gospel jreveals, the glass of the jaatural 
Creation must be used; and they must be viewed as 
Aey are thence reiBected to the understanding. From 
the. light of the day je we learn to value the light of 
divine truth ; from tlie suo^ too bright for the eyes ta 
I^ok upon, we learn, that God is too great for the 
»ind to omprehend :. from the elemeijt of air and[ 
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its operadon^ tve know there may be. ministemg gpi* 
lits ; in whom gre^t power is united to a substance in* 
visible : and even the divine Spirit, as the Lord and 
Giver of life, is understood from the natural air, or 
breath, upoti which we live. By such teaching as 
this, we are raised above ourselves : we ascend op to 
God by the scale of his creation ; and while we are in 
this world can foretaste the wisdom of a better. This 
is the best and highest use of the imagination ; and if 
I have been so happy as to make myself understood, 
we may now go on to the abuse of the imagination. 

For, the thoughts of man's heart, which puts things 
truly together, for good, can put them falsely together, 
fbr evil ; and be prepared for hell by those powers and 
actions of the mind, which should lift us up to heaven. 
The first evil that came into the world, entered by this 
way of the imagination. On that faculty the tempter 
practised, when he promised a sort of wisdom indepen- 
dent of God ; and a sort of happiness consistent with 
obedience. It \vas suggested to our first-parents, 
new light would break in upon their minds ; and 
liit, in consequeuce of it, they would rise to an 
equality with God. Here is first a vision for the bead ; 
and with it a lesson of pride for the heart: and tbua 
the first sin is a pattern for every other. In every 
temptation, some alluring object is held up; the 
image of it works upon the heart ; the heart redacts 
upon the head; false and irrational compositions are 
formed, and vain expectations are raised : the act is 
3in; the result is error ; and the end ia^ death. Yet, in 
this manner doth the mind of tQan^ in his present 
fallen state, and left to itself, never fail to work, if 
the text be true ; every imagination of the thoughts of 
his heart is onltf evil continually. The first motion to 
din begins in the imagination ; and it may be questioned. 
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^bethc^ any one instance can be produced to the con^- 
Hrktf. The passions, so productive of evil works, do 
tk\l act M the imagination directs, to fulfil some visioh 
it has eatertutiedi Love, hatred, hope, fear, envy, 
reV^ge, and despair, which contribute in their turn^ 
to agitate dnd toiiheMt the heart of man, do all ope* 
rate according to the measures of the imagination i 
that is, according to the images the mind hath formed 
of persons and things ; of itself within^ and of the 
Ivorld without The slightest affront will give un- 
pardonable offetice to the man who has formed a 
great idea of hitndelf : when disappointed he is ex« 
eeedingly hurt ; because the magnitude of the disap* 
pointment will^ be according to the rate or value be 
has iset upon his owti person : so that one man shall 
eten be killed outright with indignation and despair, 
by an accident, which another circumspect man, of 
ah humble rhind, would not feel for half an hour. A 
grand idfea of this world in a man's head, with the 
lore of its Wealth or its fame in his heart, will wor] 
gether, till they produce strange effects, and turn 
q( sense into a fool : of which we can find no gii^atei* 
example, than in the case of an avaricious person ; 
who* admires gold for its use in procuring every thing; 
and with it procures nothing. The thoughts of his 
heart unite together wealth and happiness : the wealth, 
with much toil and anxiety, and perhaps no small de- 
gree of fraud and injustice, is realized: but the hap- 
piness is still a vision as at first : it began in the imagi- 
nation, and it never gets any farther. 

Our danger will be better understood, when we 
consider how the imagination is furnished with matter 
by the two senses of the sight and the hearing. The 
Psalmist apprehending this, did wisely pray, ^rn 
away mine et/es lest they behold vanity ! When the 

I 
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passions are enslavedi and xuin is inevitable^ bow 
often do the deluded sufferers wish, tl^ey had never 
li»eheld such and such objects ! .So much sin enters by 
the sight, that the son of Sirach (chap. xxxi. 13.) pro- 
nounced, there is nothing more wicked than the eyje ; 
that therefore jit weepethy and is made the fountain of 
sorrow in every countenance. On this consideration, . 
''public spectacles and stage entertainments^ so alluring 
to the eye, and so curiously provided, are always dan* 
gerous, and not seldom fatal : for by indulging this 
luxurious and insatiable appetite of the eye, distem- 
pers are introduced into the mind, of which it is never 
eured. The objects there presented to the sight, are 
either corrupting in themselves, or made so by art and 
circumstance. Piety, goodness and virtue, are quiet 
and obi^cure : they pass through life without noise or 
figure: but the spirit of intrigue is active and busy; 
productive of plot and incident; vice is enthusiastic^ 
impetuous, and picturesque ; and furnishes matter of 
grand effect, fit for etages and theatres. When good 
alld evil are both misrepresented, which often happens^ 
the mind of an unguarded^spectator catches the mis-* 
representation, and makes it a rule of action. Let 
the self-murderer appear with dignity, and the robber 
be merry and successful, upon the stage ; suicides 
and thieves will be increased and multiplied. This is 
not speculation ; it is undoubted fact. What a com- 
mon artifice it is, to couple something that is great and 
sacred with something which is mean and contemp- 
tible; to make it ridiculous, and provoke insultf 
While that which is base, worthless, and pernicious, 
.shall, be raised and recommended, by joining it to 
something that is good ; or, which the times agree ta 
call good. These arts of deception are so necessary 
to the cause of wickedness, that prints, picture?. 
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public sights, and shews, are always employed to work 
upon the mind, by the fabricators of public mischief. 
They can lead religion and loyalty to be hooted. at and 
burned with disgrace ; while sedition and treason are 
carried home upon men's shoulders in triumph. No 
preposterous disguises or deceptions can be wondered 
at, in any age or country, when it is reipembered, that 
the Lord of Glory was disfigured by a wicked world 
with a: crown of thorns ; and the hand, that can aim 
the lightnings of heaven, insulted with a weak reed fof 
a sceptre : while, perhaps, Barabbas, the acquitted 
felon, was attended home with acclamations. 

The ears are imposed upon by sounds, as the eyes 
by appearances ; the orator can work with deceitful 
images and false comparisons, to inflame the passions, 
and mislead the judgment. That prime intellectual 
ju^ler of the times, Voltaire, whose logic has drivea 
the world to madness, never fails to work upon his 
readers with false associations : they are his peculiar 
manufacture. His reasonings are contemptible; but 
his power in debauching the minds of men, by setting 
false images before them, is prodigious, and would be 
unaccountable, if the principle now before us did not 
explain it all. 

I shall conclude upon thi$ part of my subject, with 
observing, that the Scripture imputes all the wicked- 
ness of an unbelieving world to the inventions of their 
imagination. Here all the various formations and 
fictions of idolatry began : and they nevei: ended, but 
in the total perversion of truth, the corruptiri^ of mau* 
ners, and the sanctifying of cruelty and all kind^ of 
immorality. The old idols are many of them out of 
fashion : but the restless mind of man can never for- 
bear its fictions; si> that new idols are daily rising up; 
itot wi thout the pomp and pageantry of the old, to 

VOL. IV. S 
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recommend thera : such as liberty without law ; mt- 
jesty of the populace ; equality in all ranks ; by which 
and other like phantoms, while the world is amused, : 
it is betrayed into confusion and calamity ; and God 
alone can tell wliether it will ever more be reduced to 
peace and ordur : fur which, however, we should 
daily pray. 

We have now seen how the imagination leads into 
sin ; let us next inquire how it brings us into misery.. 
For it is always found by those who consider the 
righteous ways of divine Providence, that men are 
punished by those things wherein they offend. When 
the entrance of sin (wrought sickness and death upon 
the l)ody, the imagination also became weak and sub- 
ject to some grievous distempers.s It seems to be the 
faculty on which the fall hath taken effect. So long 
as it continues in a sound state, it is like a mirror, 
plain and bright, and reflects all objects triily : but if 
its polish be injured, it .reflects, them imperfectly; and 
then we conceive things slowly and obscurely : if it be 
lost, as in the case of ideots, it reflects nothing — and 
as there is no wickedness where there is no imagina- 
tion, language gives the nanjc of an innocent (Fr. un 
tn.)occnt) to the ideot If the mirror hatlv a false 
figure, it will give the image wrong : it will make great 
tiiings apj)ear litdc, or little things great;, or even 
distorted and monstrous, tlmugh they are regularly 
formed and fceauiiful. Sometimes one certain image 
is seen constantly by the^ mind, as if a figure were 
burned in upon the face of a mirror : and in some 
cases, the nrind forms images involuntarily, and .be- 
comes like a body which has lost its retentive powers, 
and is both a(*tive and pasaive at once. Neither 
nmot we forget, that images are forced upon the tniodi, 
^ tor loruiCiH, by thi^ magUgnaat Being who first intrc^ 
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duced them for sin : even heathens were persuaded 
that ideas of horror might be raised in the mind, for 
punishment, by tormenting Furies. In all sach ex- 
treme cases as these^ the person is mad ; his imagina<- 
tion is under no n^ore controul when he is awake, that) 
that of rational men when they are asleep ; whence it 
is plain, the humiliating distemper of madness, the 
most deplorable evil of man's life^ is seated in the ima-' 
gination, where sin iirst began. And if it be consi'^ 
dered, that there is no man, who at all times has the 
perfect command of his imagination, what can we say^ 
but that all minds are subject to a sort of weakness^ 
which may pass for a degree of insanity ? Ttie ima- 
ginations of some ingenious persons, particularly 
those of a poetical turn, work so freely and so violendy, 
that they are neater to madness than other men ; ahd 
soiitetimes actually fall into it. If so, it seems as if 
w^hat we call genius^ may, in certain cases, be id* 
fii'inity: like the beautiful variegations of a flower; 
^'liich are known to proceed from the weakness of the 
plant. 

It is^ scarcely credible, how much the evils of life 
^re tiiagnified, multiplied, and even created, as the 
itnagination liappens to be affected : which can strike 
-Vb^ith such force upon tl^ passions, tTiat suddeti fear 
svnd terror^ or even joy and surprize, have been fol- 
lowed by instant death. Persons of lively imagina'^ 
tions have irritable nerves; they suffer|more irom 
pain and grief of every kind ; and pay a severe tax 
for their boasted sensibility. They that use but Httle 
%ir and exercise, and accijstom themselves to an In- 
dolent delicate way of life, grow lax and soft andl 
^fteniinat^, and suffer n>ore on every occasioK^ thaft 
thpse thut rise early, and fare hardly, and preserve d} 
&:maess of habit and constitution* Too many thtire 

a& 
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are, who by giving themselves up to the luxury of the 
imagination, become totally worthless and useless in 
their minds ; never acting from reason and duty, but 
always from the impulses of fancy, which is no rea- 
soning faculty. INIany are taken off from the neces- 
sary employments of life, and fall into poverty and 
contempt, because truly, their imagination will allow 
them no time to work. Instead of feeding upon their 
labour, they are starving upon their thoughts. In 
every station of life, the indolent never fail to be tor- 
mented with imaginary evils: they contradict the 
great and universal law of God ; who hath ordained, 
that man shall eat his bread, not in the fancies of his 
brain, but in the sweatings of his birow. Let it also be 
observed, that for want of useful employment, the 
mind wears and preys upon itself, like a mill, when it 
is ndt supplied with corn to work upon. We are all 
rightly informed, and, I believe, most of us convinced 
by experience, that man's life is a struggle, a warfare, 
a passage over a dangerous see : but none can under- 
.stand to what degree, and in what extent it is such, till 
they have reviewed the errors, and dangers, and suffer- 
ings of the imagination. 

It is therefore our duty, and will be our wisdoni, 
to consider how we may best secure ourselves against 
these evils. 

First then, that the imagination may not be dange- 
rously employed, let it be turned to its proper use. 
The word of God presents no images to the mind, but 
to lead us into truth : that word ought therefore to be 
the daily object of our attention. To set a mistaken 
value upon things, and make false estimates i to take 
little things for great, and great for little, is the worst 
misfortune that can befal the mind of man : bis whole 
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liffe is hereby thrown out of its due course ; he becomes 
useless to others, and unhappy in himself. On the 
contrary, the Scripture gives us a sure rule for finding 
th^^ weight and measure of every thing : and with the 
us^ of it, let us beseech God to deliver us from the 
w cindering of our thoughts; by which we are so apt 
to be disturbed in our meditations and devotions, 
El^^^ery serious Christian must have found, how trouble- 
some and impertinent the imagination is, when the soul 
sl::^Ouldi)e given up to its prayers; by which all our 
sst.crifices are so interrupted, and rendered so imper- 
fect, that another prayer is commonly necessafy at 
l^-st, for forgiveness upon all the prayers that liave' 
gone before. 

2. If we know the true excellence of the Scripture 
^ri furnishing the mind with images, we shall of course 
H.void all such reading as only fills the head with 
^mpty visions ; which is too often the only excellence 
that can be found in works of genius. In a corrupt 
sige, the vanity of invention abounds : idle novels arise, 
to feed upon public folly ; as worms breed in putrid 
flesh, and then live upon it Those fashionable pro- 
ductions, whose object is only to amuse, are the ruin 
of thousands ; who collect from thence false ideas of* 
thertiselves and of the world, which betray them into 
fatal mistakes, and render them totally unfit for the 
business of life. Nor is this the worst : the disap- 
pointed mind, with vanity to inflate it, and nothing 
solid to support it, is driven to the agonies of despair, 
and to the last miserable refuge of despair — God send 
better things to ever^ Christian soul in which there is 
a spark of grace ! 

3. Many strange doctrines, with a colouring of re- 
ligion upon them, have been propagated of late years, 
nearly allied to the old heathen magic; which lead 
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people into a new Und of shadows and dreams, and 
have been known to produce such an efibct upon the 
imagination, tliat it sees spectres at aoon da}v and is 
under the delusions of sleep while it is wide awake* 
If such reports are true, they should teaeb Christian 
people to beware bow they listen to miraculous noveU 
ties in religion or pharmacy. 

4» lie that would be sohr-minded must also learn 
i|o regulate his bodily appetites. Experience mukSl 
Imve taught us all, what an effect our diet bail upon 
ciur dreams : and it must, in its degree, have a like 
4^jOrcct upon our waking thoughts. How ditferestly do 
the same things appear according to the different states 
of the body ! Wh^n the blood is inflamed^ the m\vA 
ialls i^tQ a (kUrium : and it is worthy of consideration, 
whether tht^re be not persons, wIk), though not ae- 
douut^d insane, are *yet never so perfectly in Ibeir 
^uses^ aa they might be> if they would but do. justice 
to their own understandings^ by keeping thomselves 
cbolt and pi^actisiog a little reasonable self-denial ; for 
thus did ]th6 saints <|f God in tlie best ages preserve 
tbeir minds pure, patient, humble, wise, and devQuA ; 
and why should not tlie rule succeed as well now^ wbeo 
t;bere is a imtaral reasou fbr it? 

JSt. Business is another rej)>edy ; and the best for th9 
jpAirpose is business with soiue aiui, so«ne useful ollject 
in view ; to keep the thoughts at work in a right U04 
m^ prevent wanderings . Labour of some kir^ is ^ 
lot of man, to keep his restless mind ouA of aiischief : 
^nd the careful mind, even though it be anxiovsy is 
always preferable to the empty : it is delivered frooi 
itself : it no longer looks inward on that glooroy Ta» 
^uity, wJuch it is ii^possibie to survey wrthout being 
di^pirited^ The labouring part of majaki ikL are seidoui 
lOfiSQented with tl^ie evils of tibe imagiua;tion ; and m 
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this respect they have an advantage over (he rich, lh"e 
lecirned, and the delicate : who will never be curfed of 
^ their tveakness but by that which preserves the strength 
of* th6 poor; and the labours of the field or the gardeA 
A.re always open to the wealthy ; and will be produc- 
tive of pleasure to thd mind, its well as health and 
jAotindness to the senses.. 'I'he Christian should cany 
xC a little farther ; and leai^, as the apostte advises, to 
endure hardness, like a soldier, (o keep afar off that 
effeminate tenderness of the frame, which induces a 
"^iveakness of the imagination : and hardness of life 
"will have the same effect upon the Christian, as it 
linath upon the soldier ; it will lessen the fear of death, 
^liat greatest of all terrors; from which none can 
escape, and for which all must prepare. 

6. To sum up 'all my rules in a few words, " fear 
Cjrod and keep his Commandments, for this is the 
^^^hole of man :" with this, man is every thing he should 
"be ; and without it he is nothing. His security can be 
found only in that, with which all wisdom should be* 
^n aDd end, Religion : I mean the religion of faith, 
liope, and charity. The 6rst conflict in Paradise was 
l)etween faith and imagination ; and it is continued^ 
binder the original form, at this day. Imaginations 
sod thoughts^ according to the language of the text^ 
«ure the ruin of man : faith is the victory that overcomes 
^em both. What imagination raises, however high 
mnd strong, faith throws down; and brings ''every 
thought into captivity : and having no dependence on 
man or itself, but only on God's truth, it is steadfast 
and unmoveable against all the changeable forms of 
human wisdom. Hope, like the sunshine that gilds 
all objects, improves every innocent enjoyment, and 
makes every state of life supportable. Charity, de- 
livered from the tormenting selfishness of nature, is 
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ttbe friend of God and man ; and preserves a co 
science void of offence. Where these three are founc^ 
there will th^ Peace of Gad abide : and with it that i i 
lomination of the heart, that holy light of the day-sta: 
before which all imposture is detected, all shadows 
liway/. Jn whjch state, keep us, O God of Truth, a 
icording to the measure of this present time ; and 
08 to the consummation of it in thy presence, throp 
Jesus Christ pur I/prd> 
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MY DEAR BRETHREK, 

Having more employment io* my professioii 
Chan will admit of my attending upon you so 
often as I wish, it is my endeavour, when I speak 
^o you from the pulpit, to give you as much truth 
:sks I possibly can in a small compass. 

It can be no offence to any of you to suppose^ 
that as members of a congregation in the Church 
4Df England^ you may stand in need of some seri« 
«us admonition, concerning the nature of your 
jlirofessioa. Too many there are, who follow the 
4Church from custom, without considering and 
.applying personally to themselves what the Re- 
ligion of the Church teaches and requires. My 
l)usiness, in what I here present to you, is to put 
you in mind of the sense and spirit of your wor» 
ship, and to prove that you can have no just caus^ 
ip depart from iL 
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\ It gave me a sincere pleasure to find that I 
wa» heard with so much attention when I spake 
to jou upon this subject ; and that you wished 
£>r an opportunity of reading and laying up in 
your minds what I then delivered. In conse- 
quence of which the following Discourses are 
printed, and very affectionately recommended to 
yimf farther consideration. 

That God Almighty may give you his Grac 
to apply them effectually ; to your comfort here 
and your eternal happiness hereafter; is t" 
liearty prayer of 

Youi' brother and servant. 

For Christ's sake, 

W. JONES 
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HEAR THE CHURCH. MATTH. XVllI* 17. 

X HERE are two sorts of Christians, who do not 
liear the Church; and of these, one sort is in the 
C^hurch« There are also two great errors, into which 
C!hristian people are betrayed ; the first supposes, 
ahat the Church will save men witfteut godliness ; the 
second, that godliness will save men without the 
4Jhurch. The first was t)ie error of the Jews, and is 
mow the error of too many, who call themselves 
Churchmen : the other is the error of those that leave 
the Church to follow some private way of worship. 
Very plain rules may be laid down, by which both 
these parties may judge of themselves, if they will but 
be honest and sincere : and as the case of the Church^ 
man is of nearer concern, I shall in this discourse ad- 
dress myself to him in the first place 

His profession is right : but it will do him no gooc^ 
unless he is wise enough to keep up to the design and 
spirit of it. All the living creatures, which God hath 
made, are endued with form and life. There is no 
)ife that we know of without form. And the Church, 
: which God hath made, is of a like constitution. I( 
batii its forms, its sacraments^ its ordinances; and 
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with these^ it has a life, 8cn8% and spirit of them ; 
without which, the Church is nothing but a form ; that 
hj a body without a soul. Every Christian is taught^ 
that with the sign, there is tiie thing signified. The 
agn is the pledge for information and assurance : the 
thing signified, is the inward and spiritual pdrt: and 
neither of these can be, what God intended it should 
be, without the other. ' With every doctrine of the < 
Church, there is a moral, or practice, which should 
attend it : and the latter should always follow : accord* 
ing to that admonition, be ye doev^ of the word and not 
hearers only. But here the Churchman falls into a 
mistake : if he complies with the form, he is too apt 
to think himself safe ; and his mistake is the same as 
that of the Jew was formerly. If the Jew was cir- 
cumcised on the eighth day, be was called a son of 
Abraham; and such he was; but not by the siga 
without the sense of it For there was a circumcision 
made with hands : and there was another circumcision 
made without hands, which was inward upon the 
heart, by the power of God's Holy Spirit, disposing 
and enabling a man to put away all carnal and un- 
clean affections. This latter was the inward^and spi* 
ritual grace, without which a person was nncircum- 
cised in heart. By the outward circumcision, he be- 
came a Jew ; but unless the inward and spiritual were 
added, he was not a true Jew ; not an Israelite in- 
deed. 

The case is the same, and tlie danger is the same„ 
at this time, with the Christian, in regard to Baptisni. 
The outward sign is water; and the promise of God 
to the office and authority of the Christian IVlinistry, 
makes that water effectual to the purpose intendeds 
But what is the sense of the sign ? What is it that 
water doeth? It washes and cleanses : and what 'that 
doeth to the outward man, the Spirit of God doeth to 
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the ioward. But the |^ect may remain with us; or» 
it may be lost He that is washed may remain white 
and pure, as the sheep doth ; or, he may turn again to 
ttie mire, as the swine doth. From the lives of too 
metny Christians, it appears, that they have returned 
to the vileness of nature, and are now in the midst of 
it» defiling themselves with that sinfulness, which' it is 
^ tl:i4B work of Baptism to wash away. .. 

The true Churchman is therefore mindful of his 

BcLptism ; knowing that its real value is not in the 

m^ashing with water, but in the new creature *. He 

therefore continues in newness of life ; according to 

. tti cit petition of the office in his behalf, wherein the 

Cfaurch prays, that he may lead the rest of his life 

according to that beginning ; that he may be dead 

u^ito sin J and alive unto righteousness. The end of 

Haptism is coer lasting life : for it makes us members 

ojf^ Christy and consequently heirs with Christ of his 

I^^cather's kingdom ; but all this must be through a pre- 

s^Dt life of righteousness. In this we have the true 

s^Dse of Baptism^: it is not only a birth but a life^ 

^ eiver to be departed from. For Christ being dead 

*• «nto sin, dieth fio more^ but liveth for ever unto God : 

^v^d the Christian is to be conformed to the same 

F^^ttern ; sin should no more have dominion over him ; 

^^^en is Baptism what it should be, and what the 

— faurcb intends, and prays for, from the beginning. 

The service of the Church requires every person to 

^peat the Articles of the Apostles Creed : and so far 

e may be said to witness a good coftfession. But 

^)es he that repeats the Creed endeavour to practise 

■^^ ? I. say, practise it : for the Christian faith is prac* 

^i^^ed in tiiQ Christian life : if not, it will be a witness 

'gainst us : every word we repeat will condemn us# 

• Cal.vi. 15. 
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A man may say, he believes in (Srod : but does he live 
as if he believed in him ? Does he serve him, and 
shew the u orid that his faith is real by the life it pro- 
duces? He believes that Jesus Christ was conceived 
by the Holy Ghost, and born of the Virgin Mary: 
but is he born of God: and doth it appear to himself 
or t.) any body else, that he is a spiritual man, be- 
gotten again by the Gospel to newness of life? He 
believes that Jesus Christ was crucified: but is he 
crucified ? Is the old man of sin, that was bom in him, 
put to death ? Is he hated by bad people, for tHe good 
that is about him ? Does he, for the sake of Christ, 
suffer any thing with Christ : or is he conformed to 
the worid, that he may suffer nothing ? He believes 
in the Holy Ghost: does he also believe, that th^ 
Holy Ghost now worketh in the Church for the re — 
mission of sin : that he is the Lord and giver of life ^ 
that there is no life to the soul of man without him j^ 
and that it is impossible to think a good thought, or d 
a good action, without the help of the good Spirit o 
God moving and assisting us ; and that the Spirit i 
therefore most eminently called the gift of God, with 
but which all other gifts and endowments are vain 
He believes that the Church is holj/ : but has it mad 
'/lifn holy ; or, does he desire that it should ever make^^ 
him holy ? An unholy person may be in the Church 
as he was at the feast, who was without a weddin 
garment: or, as the bad fishes were inclosed in the 
same net with the good ones : but he cannot continue 
for when God shall come, to cast out all things that 
offend, he will not abide that inquisition. 

The Commandments may be considered in thfj 
same way. For the honour of God, and the benefit 
of those who belong to the Church, they are com* 
monly written about the Altar, and held up before (tor 
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eyes. This is i vei^ good custom, aud agrees well 

with our profession : but theh^ the Churcbinan is to 

remember, that the Commandments which are writtett 

upon our walls, are to be written upon our hearts : 

for this is the promise of God to the Gentiles, when 

they should be called into the Church of Christ : J 

mil put my law in their inward part^ and write it in 

their hearts * ; and when this promise was fulfilled 

in the Gentiles, the Apostle boasts of them to the 

Jews, for the work of the taw written in their hearts ; 

so written, that no man had now any occasion to teach 

another ; because the law transcribed into his o\m 

heart was thenceforward a source of teaching to him* 

self: sufficient for admonition €r justification to the 

conscience, or, as the Apostle words it, their thoughts 

accusing or else excusing one another. So should the 

law now be written in the hearts of lis Gentile-Chris^ 

tians, as a constant, and I may say, a portable rule of 

our obedience. 

If the matter of the Commandments be well consi* 
dered, particularly of the first and secopd, the sense 
extends much farther than we may suppose at first 
sight. For the heart of man, as well as his eyes, may , 
have its idols. We are to have none but the true 
Crod iVi bur thoughts : and instead of placing idols 
before the imagination^ we are to set the Lord always 
before us ; to be mindful, that he sees all our actions, 
'and knows all our thoughts, and that his eyes are in 
^^ery place : that he is the author of our happiness ; 
and, as such, the supreme object of our love and 
affection. If we trust to any thing for our happi- 
ness more than to God,^ that object, whatever it may 
,be, whether it be wealth, or pleasure, or fame, takes 

* Jer. xxxi, 33. Heb. viii, 10. 
VOL. lY. T 
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the place of God ; and we become, in sense and 
effeeti Idolaters. If we love the things of the world 
and trust in them, the world is our God* When the 
Apostle says, whose God is their belly *, he means^ 
that all are idolaters, and the worst of idolaters, even 
9elf*worshipp€7^Si Miio make the gratification Of their 
iippetites the object of their actions, instead of making 
the Commandments of God the rule of their obedience^ 
They act as their lusts command ; not as God^wm- 
mands ; and so, their belly i^ their God# Tliis may 
6eem a coarse expression, but it is very true : the hap- 
piness of such a person being like that of a .beasts 
which knows of nothing above i\a% present life:. If 
the heart be set upon diversions, 9pectac]e% appear- 
ance, precedence, or any other thing which is^ tn^rely 
of this world ; it signifieth not what the ol^ect is,, if it 
lakes, the affections away frotn God, to whom they 
are due ; and in comparison of whoQi, all thijags, aC6 
to be given up, if he requires it ; even father, miother^ 
jvife, cliildrea ; yea, and life itself alsp. . This is our 
Saviour's doctrine to bis Disciples : God will h^tve no 
competitor. 

Let every Churchman then ask himself, with thid 
attention to the sense of tl^e CommandmentSy '* Do I 
fehew that; I have God for my God, by loving bis wor- 
ship ? Do I frequent it when 1 have an opportunity ? 
Or, do I pat it from me as a thing that, is needless^ 
and prefer some other employment?" If that should 
be the case, tlien you have some higher object of your 
affections ; hom» other God, whom you secretly prefer 
to the true. Vou may say, this is rigid doctrine ; but 
this is the doctrine to which you and I are bound, if 
we are Churchmen indeed, and not iii name^and ap-> 
pearance only ; and I should deceive you if I were to 
preach any other, I cannot here go through the 

• PhU,iii.i9. ' • -' 
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Commandments ; tut I give you a key, with the help 
of which you may go through them for yourselves. 

You are commanded farther to love your neighbour 
€is yourself : by which it is meant, that you should 
a.ct toward him by the same rule and measure as you 
-would act toward yourself. He that means to hurt 
liimself is justly accounted a madman ; for no man in 
his right senses ever yet hated his awn flesh : there- 
fore certainly you are not to hurt your neighbour by 
any injurious act : no, nor by any injurious a;i>r^ 
ilut now let every person ask himself, ** Did I never 
Taise any evil report against a neighbour, whom I do 
not like ? Or, if I do not make evil myself,' do I never 
take a pleasure in hearing it; and afterwards in re« 
porting what I hear? This ought not to be: wb^t 
tinvy delights to publish, charity should delight to 
conceal ; for by so doing our own faults will be 
covered ; of which we have much need. All the Com- 
niandments might be treated in this way : but instead 
of proceeding farther, let me observe to you agaia 
concerning them all, that it will signify little to you, 
how much the Church excels the Conventicle, ia 
iiavuig the Commandments of God fairly written hi 
letters of gold, to remind people of their duty; unless 
they are also written in the heart, and made a rule of 
action : or, as the Apostle speaks, in language takea 
fro(fi the origind history of the Commandments, unless 
they are transcribed from the tables of stone to the 
£eshly tables of the heart *. For the heart of man is 
by nature as hard as those tables on which the Corn* 
mandments were first engraved: but God hath pro« 
mised by the Prophet, to change that heart of stone 
into an heart of flesh, a substance soft and yielding 

♦ 2 Cor. iiimSt 
T2 
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on ivhich an impression may be made : and when it is 
made^ let us pray, aitd let us endeavour, that it naay 
never be effaced any more. 

I would speak with you a little in the same Way 
about the other Sacrament of the Church, the Supper 
of the Lord. It is a blessed thing that the Church of 
England, after the example of the primitive times^ 
oflfers it so fi-equently to the people : while perhaps^ 
among some other classes of Christians, the observa- 
tion of it is neglected for a year, or several years^ to* 
gether. You are therefore to thank God that you 
have such frequent opportunities of partaking of the 
Holy Communion ; and you do well in appearing 
(here ; but then you are seriously to ask yourselves, 
what brings you there ? Is it custom ; or the example 
of your neighbours ; or the fear of being singular? Or, 
18 it, as it ought to be, a belief in Christ as the life of 
the world ; and a desire to partake of that life? Do 
^ou go, as the Hebrews went, out in the wilderness to 
Rather manna ybr their life; knowing that your spiri- 
^al life cannot be supported in this wilderness without 
bread from heaven? Do you go for the strengthening 
and refreshing of your souls, as the Catechism pro- 
jferiy expresses it, that like labouring men you may 
be better enabled to work out your own salvation ; and, 
together with your spiritual strength, receive a pledge 
of a blessed resurrection and a glorious immortality ! 

I have hitherto said nothing of the duty of prayer : 
but here thtf Church most eminently leads the way, iu 
lippoioling a form of morning and evening service for 
every day of the year ; and particular forms for every 
season of the yeat. But does it give us only the form ? 
Does it not also teach us the sense and spirit of 
prayer ? that prayer is an evidence of the Christian 
life, as breathing is thQ evidence of our natural life 2 
that we are under dangers and necessities, gut of 
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-which nothing but the right hand of* Gpd, stretched 

jout to those that cry unto him> can })ossibly save and 

-deliver us : it therefore supposes that Churchmen pray 

«very day — twice a-day — as they certainly ought^ 

/either at the Church, or in their families, or both. 

"What must (or rather what does) become of families 

who do not pray together ? What mii^t become of 

.^single persons who do not pray for themselves by 

themsekes ? By disuse they become more and • more 

Averse to their duty, and farther from God in their 

.lives and conversations ; and he, of course, is farther 

^om them. Such persons therefore as do not ac* 

iCustom themselves to pray ; what are they ? Are they 

♦rue members of the Church qf England? If they dp 

mot pray, they are not Christians ; and cannot be sai^ 

♦o be members of any Church : they cast themselves 

out of all Churches. Their life is a passage throtugli 

sstorms and tempests over a dangerous sea : what will 

^become of them in life ? What will become of theib in 

<jeath ? What will become of them after death ? Fop 

"fche soul will continue in such a^state after death, ^ i^ 

SLives and dies in. If it dies without prayer, jt wi^ 

^continue without Qod. The souls of the righteous ar^ 

represented to us in the Revelation as still continuing 

%n pr^ypr, and uttering to God what was the petition 

d«f their liyes, how long^ O Lordy holy and true^^ &c. 

3n this language do they cry unto God to fulfil that 

yighteous judgment upon the world, which jthe Church 

of the living priayeth for ; particularly in the Buria) 

"Service, where we cajl upoi) God to accomplish' the 

:^umber of his electa and to hasten his kingdom. 

£nough has been said, I hope, to convince you, 
*%h9t it is, in propriety of speech, to hear the Church ; 

^ Rev. vi. JQ# 
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that it is not to hear with your e«r^ only, but to under- 
stand with your heart ; to keejp up to the sense of her 
doctrines, and the life and spirit of her forms. When 
our blessed Saviour described i,n few words the cha- 
racter of Nathaniel, he said, behold an Israelite in 
deed: for all were not Israel in spirit, that were of 
Israel by their birth apd education. Sp may we noy 
-say of him, that keeps up to the /i/e, while he follows 
the forms of the Church; behold a Churchman indeed: 
and it is devoutly to be wished, that the portrait I 
have drawn were more frequently verified. But 95 
^cre were not many Nathaniels when Christ visH^^ 
the Cburch of Israel ; so it is to be feai'ed, that of t|ie 
Nathaniel^ of the present day there is no great nq^m* 
bcr : and there will be fewer every day, if the delyi- 
sions aiid deceptions, with which mankind are so easily, 
drawn away, should increase upon us as they have of 
late years. I have shewn you plainly how the cha?- 
Tactcr is to be attained ; and instead of blaming mcj, 
is if I hiad brought up a new doctrine to disturb yoqr 
consciences, you are to examine yourselves impartially 
by this plain rule of hearing the Chuixh. You may 
have persuaded yourselves that if you believe the facts 
>Df Christianity, you have the religion of the Church ;: 
and that nothing more is necessary. But the facts of 
the Christian history are all without you : what is it 
that happens within you ? Do you believe the inward 
distempered state of your nature j and that the Gospel 
is a remedy, sent from Heaven to those who are poor 
and blindy and naked*? To believe the Gospel truly, 
IB not to believe that there is such a thing as the 
Gospel, (for the Devils know that;) but that it is the 
power of God for the salvation of man ; that there if 

« 

♦ Rev* iii. 17. 
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mb life without the spirit of it; nO feadhing wiftoiift 

the light of it: that the wisdom of nature can myeir 

mht^ us the will of God ; and the w<irfe 6^ nalEiir^ 

jftivei^ render iis acceptable t6 Hiai : that if laws ai% 

liirttten in the heart, they are G<>d's^laws, transfenrel 

to the heart, according to his promise, by the powDfr 

of his Grace. If this be your religion, we may then 

truly say that you^re a Churchman ; and every gooA 

ffMtii will allow it But if you take tlic outside <Jf 

Christianity, Christianity will never be more than 1^ 

outside of you : your religion will be a form, and ton 

yoitirself will b^ a lifdess Cttrisdan. On diis subjecS; 

-no rule is so worthy to be remembered, as that sfabfit 

and pl&in rule of the Apostle : he is a Jew^ which h 

ihe ifiwardl]/*. For all the gifts of God's religion arfe 

tb^rd : nothing but signs are outward ; and if the 

CHurchmari is an outward Christian, he is nothing biM: 

the sign of a Christian ; with no more true life iii biia, 

(ban the sign of a main's liead, which is painted 6h% 

iR)ard': and How bright and glaring soever the eblouib 

mkjbe, it is but a board at last 

I do not say these things with design to reject ujpdb 
any person in particular : my^sigh is to stir tp iBe 
minds of you all by w^ay of remembrance, and prevent 
a fatal security, of which there is too much in all 
places. Many are prevailed upon to leave the Church, 
and frequent other assemblies, because there is nothing 
but form amongst us : and whoever he may be, that 
contributes to the truth of the accusation, he is par« 
taker in other men's sins ; he is answerable for the 
ill use that is made of the fact, to intice people from 
the sober and edifying worship of the Church. Be in 
earnest then in your profession : be sincere^ and aliyCi 
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us you ought to be, and you will disarm them : * per^ 
haps you may convert them from the error of their 
ways : but if not, you will secure yourself : the Church 
of God will be to you what he intended it should be 
to all ; and the promises made to it will be made tol 

I And now, my friends, having taken courage to 
j^eak a little plain truth to Christians of our own sort ; 
reason and duty require, that I should be as plain 
when I speak of Christians, who are of a different 
sort, who think they are better than we are» The 
godliness which we wan|ibey profess to have. They 
]cn[ow that our ungodliness will not save us in the 
Church, but they think that their own godliness will 
tove them 02^^ of it How far that may be true, or 
false, is a question which deserves great consideratioo : 
and I shall, for your security, answer it as far as I 
amiable on a plain principle, the application of which 
irill require but few words. I conclude at present 
,iritl^ a prayer for both parties: not that you, or I, or 
they, may distinguish ourselves ; for which all maa*- 
lund are so given to strive; but that God in all thin^ 
Dpiay be glorified through Je$us Christ 
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J[ REMINDED you, in a former discourse, that 

^Obristians are betrayed into the two great errors, of 

living in the Church without godliness; and ofpro- 

^ssing godliness without living in the Church. la 

opposition to the former of these, I shewed you, that 

tirue godliness is the sense and spirit of all the forms 

and services of the Church : and that forms and s^- 

Yices have no meaning, unless they are so understood 

and applied. Men may call themselves Churchmei^ 

ivhile they are without the life of the Church : but 

they are not Churchmen indeed, and will certainly 

fall short of the benefits of their profession. This 

c:ase, I think, was made so plain, that no reasonable 

person could misunderstand it 

That you may not fall into the other error, of pnn 

fessing godliness independent of the Church, I am now 

%^o shew you what dangers there are on that side ; and 

' Xo do this effectually, I shall lay down a plain and easy 

' «loctrine, which none can deny, and which all may un* 

^erstand. When this is done, we shall be upon firm 

ground ; and may apply the doctrine as w^q find oc« 
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I say then, that man consists of a 30ul and a body, 
which the Scripture distinguishes by the inner and the 
OBfward nm»r- I jmy Aftber, liiat this being the nstiin 
of man, his soul cannot be taught but through the 
senses of the body; whence all the institutions of God, 
who teaches after a perfect manner, will have some* 
thing outward - to teach, when ibett is something in- 
n'ard to be understood : or, in the plain words of our 
Catechism, that if there be any inward and spiritual 
gracCy it will be attended with some outward and visible 
sign^for a pledge and assurance thereof. Hence it will 
follow, that if God has planted any Church upon earth, 
that Church will be outward and visible, as well a$ 
inward and spiritual ; and that we must be cf tHp 
Church outwardly, in oider to be of the Church it;;- 
wardly. 

Thus we shall find the matter to be upon examj"* 
nation. The Apostle teaches usj that as the body is 
onCy and hath many members — so also is Christ : for by 
ene spirit we are all baptized into arte body *. Xh* 
body being called Christy we cannot be members of 
Christ without being members of this body. So far jW 
]3aptism is an invisible work of Grace, it makes ys 
members of an invisible society; but Baptism being 
also a visible thing, there must be a visible body a^ 
swering to it. From this similitude of a body^ th^ 
Apostle argues — that as a body cannot be a body, un- 
less it has members of different stations and uses^ so 
God hath self officers of different orders in tha 
Church, who have all one common life, and are msde^ 
one common law of the Spirit; with their severa) 
uses so distinguished, that there need be no more dis* 
order or confusion ia the Church tlian in the body aa-» 
tural. 

♦ 1 Cor.xii. 13. f Ibid, ▼. 28. 
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It appears then, that although the Spirit of God be 
the lif(p of this body ; yet must the body itself be an 
CfUtward and visible thing. It always bath been such 
ifrom the beginning ; when although it had some gifts 
in it, which were proper to that time, yet had ijt others 
^vhich were proper to this. For while it had miracles, 
prophecies, and diversity of tongues, it had also 
teachers^ governments^ and helpSj which are as neces- 
sary now as they were then ; for without teaching, 
a.Dd gov:erning and helping when there is need, no 
society ever did or ever can subsist These therefore 
joiHst remain with us to the end of the world. And the 
Apostle having declared^ that they are all set in the 
Church by God himself; it must follow that they are 
j^t neither by the people, nor by themselves ; but set 
by God in such a way, th^t we may know the thing to 
be of bis doing ; and this we do know when we see it 
tio be done by those whom he hath already appointed. 
^U persons of the ministry are set in the Church in an 
outward and visible manner, by the laying on of 
bands ; and have been so appointed from the time of 
«Jj^us Christ to this day ; yea, from the time of Moses, 
*who was two thousand years before. Give him a 
4charge in their sight* ^ said God to Moses, that all 
^e people might be sure he had the true commission. 
T^e Scripture knows of no such thing as a calling 
^which is out of sight : the inward calling is ever at* 
t:eaded with the outward, that is, by some infallibfe 
.a}gn and testimony which all men may see and under- 
sjtand. And now we are upon the subject of Jewish 
Ordination, it is a matter worth your observing, that 
l^ss is said about the governments of the Chris- 
ian Church in the New Testament than we might eip* 

♦ N umb. xxvii. Ij^^ 
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ipeet, because tbcy were copied from the Jewish* The 
i^poi^tieft were twelve in number, after the twelve Pa- 
trtftrchs who were heads of the tribes of Israel * ; and 
tlio Disciples were seventy, after the seventy Elders of 
Moses. History also does abundantly testify, that in 
Christian Churches, wherever they were planted, there 
uras a Hi«ihop, and Priests, and Deacons ; answering to 
the Higli Priest, and Priests, and Levites of the Law. 
For the ('hristian and Jewish Churches were not two, 
but a continuation of the one Church of God. Things 
^era thus regularly ordained, because it is of infinite 
CUU(te(|uence to man, that he should always be able td 
know, by certain outward marks and signs, where and 
with wluMU the gifts of God are to be found. Where- 
spiritual ttuags ai^e administered there is ever some- 
tluiig u^vea to the slight of all, as a rule to direct ths^t 
11^ umy nrvt r be left in uncertainty. 

The Httiuc rule will hold good, if we apply it to the 
apirit antl character of individual men. We are never 
|o judge of a man from any thing which he thinks, or 
has thought, or which he now says and tells, of What 
passes in his own miud. That may be evidence to 
Aiui, but it is none to us; and is therefore never to 
be drawn into a rule. There must be some outward 
asark ; therefore saith our Lord, ^ Let your light so 
shine before men, that they ma^ see your good works, 
and glorify your Father which is in Heaven." We 
iDay call ourselves the Disciples of Christ in heart and 
atfection, and think ourselves to be such : but how ar<^ 
other men to know that we are truly so ? Here agaia 
Mre have an outward sign to direct us : " By this shall 
all men know that ye are my Disciples, if ye have loys^ 

• > 

• ! \\\\\ not sure that a division into tribes does not take plaee^ 
IM » iu,v»tioAl srn$o, in th^ ChrisUan Chuxpb. See and CQO&idl^ 
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one to another'^. The reason is good, and the rule i* 
general : we are to know men by their fruite, not by 
tjieir thoughts ; and to judge of them accordingly, not 
by what they say, but by what they do. 

After this, yau will not wonder, that a contrary rjute. 
is followed by tliose who have any intention to dec€|ive* 
They lead you off in the first place from outward- 
xneans and visible evidences ; that when you are un-- 
settled in this respect, the way may be open, and you 
uiay be carried into farther delusion. 

Having now laid my foundation, by shewing you the 
invariable rule of divine wisdom, with the reasons of 
it; this alone, if you bear it in mind, may be sufficient 
to keep you in the right way, and preserve yon from 
going into tlie by-paths of religion. But as there are 
specious objections, from which well-disposed rainds^ 
may be in danger, I shall produce and answer some of 
the chief^ of them* 

1. It is made a grand objection against the Churchy 
that the people who follow it are formal and lifeless ia 
their profession. Too maqy of them are so : we see 
and lament it : but how many soever they may be, this 
is no reason for leaving them — far from it : for, hath 
it not always been thus ? The Kingdom of Heaven is 
like a net cast into the sea, which gathered of every 
kind, both bad and good'^. In the Church, the righ- 
teous and the wicked are mixt together ; and if this 
be a reason for leaving^the Church, it always was a 
reason ; the best people should always have left it ; 
9nd then, what would have become of it ? Allowing 
such persons to be as good as they think themselves, 
would it not be better that they should stay, and try 
If they can amend, by their good advice arid example, 

f John xiii. 35. f Matt. xiii. 47. 
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ttio0e who hre not so perfect as themselvtis ? That 
would be a charitable measure. Besides, if the bad 
affright and drive them away from the Church, ought 
not the good to prevail with them to continue in it ? 
Is it just to desert the righteous for the sake^ of the 
wicked ? Many devout godly people are to be found 
in the Church, more than are commonly observed. 
Much of the fear and love of God is with many Chris- 
tians, who make no great shew of themselves. In the 
worst of times, the Church has many who know God, 
dnd are known of him. Could any thing be more cor- 
rupt than the generality of the Jewish people were in 
the time of our blessed Saviour ? Yet you read of 
Anna t;he Prophetess, who departed not from the 
Temple, but served God with fastings and pray^s 
night and day. Many bad people frequented the 
place, but that was no reason with her for leaving it; 
she did not follow the people, she followed God ; and 
there at the latter end of her days she found him : she 
saw the blessed Jesus there ; which would not hav^ 
happened, if she had objected to the bad members of 
the congregation, as not holy and good enough for her 
to assemble with. And did not Christ himself frequent 
this same Temple afterwards, and teach in it after- 
wards, though there were many great and scandalous 
abuses, which he endeavoured to reform ; not hf 
taking affront and leaving the congregation, but by 
stiying with them, and bearing with their contradiction 
and ill humours. 

But, as the heart of man, when judging of itself, is 
very deceitful, it may not be for reasons of piety, as 
they believe and would have it supposed, whenpcr- 
sons forsake the congregation ; but for reasons of a 
very different kind ; for pride ; for distinction ; to 
shew the world how much wiser they are; and if that 
5 
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(should he ^e case, will not the pride that separates 
them from man separate them from God at the same 
ttme^ and spoil all their religion, instead of bringing 
them nearer to perfection ? Christians would not be 
so upeak as they are in this respect^ if they did but 
xkdy consider^ that true piety does not lead to wiltf^ 
warshipi in which men coiisult the pl^sasing of their 
jfaiicy ; but in a conformity of the mind to the will and 
the ways of God. This is the severest trial .of mai\ 
and few are able to endure it : nay, not one amangst 
uSy without the special grace of G od, disposing the 
heart to self-abasement, and poverty of spirit 

There is another danger whifch persons may ^bring 
tliemselves into, by boasting of an higher degree of 
piety than that of the Chufch : for- while they do 
themselves no real good, tliey may be doing mfuch 
harm to other Cluiatiana. The great godliness, on 
which they value ihetDsekes, may prove at lajst to be 
false and counterfeit j or it may appear weak and 
ignorant ; more zealous than wise ; or it may be en^ 
viou5 and quarrelsome : and thereby they will give 
'fiersons occasion to say, that all pretension to superior 
piety is a suspicious thing, generally taken, up for some 
bad purpose. Thus they bring universal reproach 
iipon a religious character : it being concluded from 
their example, that honest and sensible people will be 
better thought of, if ^y purposely avoid ali appear* 
ances of godliness, and discover as little of it as pf(||r 
sibie in their words and actions. This is a fearful 
conclusion, and hastens, many a dangerous downfall. 
I have heard, and n^any othei's must have heard, Djsr* 
spns talking.aad arguing after this fashion, whom ft is 
out of our power to convince; and perhapa it is con* 
venient to themselves that they never should be con* 
Tinced* It is one lamentable consequence of division, 
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that the mouths of such vain talkers are o^ned. Per« 
5ons divided in their religious sentiments watch one 
another with an evil eye ; and instead of hiding one 
another's faults^ are delighted with detections and ag« 
gravations. This is to the great disadvantage of aH 
piety 2 it is an evil we should be studious to avoid ; 
and the prospect of that havock which it makes 
amongst us, should be one great inducement towards a 
prudent and charitable union with our fellow Chris*^ 
lians» 

It is said farther, that there is better teaching out of 
the Church* . But I do sincerely believe on the other 
hand, that bad as teaching of the Church may be^ 
there is worse teaching out of it than in it This in** 
deed we must confess, that so far as the doctrine de-^ 
pends upon the minister, it is not always right : - bat 
we may say at the same time, that so far as the doc^ 
trine depends upon the Church, it is never wrong* 
The Church duly delivers the teaching of God in the 
Scriptures ; and has an unexceptionable form of sound 
Christian teaching in her Homilies : I wish the people 
heard them more frequently, and that the spirit of 
those Homilies was followed by all the Teachers of the 
Church. 

But, does all religion consist in man's preaching ? 
Some argue as if they thought so. Hath not God 
preached to us all in his Gospel; and doth he not 
say, " My House shall be called the House of Prayer ?'^ 
Did not the Apostles, though appointed to preach in att 
the world, go to pray in the Temple ? They under<- 
stood that God had ordained them to preach, with 
design that they should convert the world to the prac^ 
tice of praying ; and it would have been strange, if 
they had not set the example of it in their own per* 
sons* — Preaching meant at first the publishing of the 
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Qospel ; that the world might be broiigiit dv^r to it : 
when the world is converted, and the Scriptures are 
j^ceived ai^ the word of God, tiie duty then is to read> 
and to pray, and to act, as the Gospel instructs ; which 
Gospel is now daily preaching to us all. The more 
hopeful employment of the ministry now^ and of more 
extensive benefit, is that of teaching the first elements 
of Christianity in the Catechism. Preaching vnH 
never teach these, if they have not been taught be* 
fore. No science can be understood properly unless 
we begin with its elements. For this rf^sott I have al* 
ways been so desirous^ that children should be well 
instructed in their Catechism. I received tlaie advic0 
many years ago from a Bishop of this Church, wh^ 
t^as your Diocesan * : he said, ^^ Wbateref' you da 
be diligent in catechising ; it is of much more use 
than preaching/' So indeed it is: an4 there are 
those who can witness that I have nevyer been wanting 
in the practice : in which if any miniitter engagies with 
sincerity and affection, lean pro^nise him, from my 
own experience, that the smiles of )^e little children of 
his parish will make him amends for many of the 
jQrowns he may meet with in the world. 

It is a farther temptation to people to leave the ' 
Church, because it has been supposed of late years that 
lyomething better is now found out, which wiU answer the 
purpose without it — I mean a n^w birth. That there 
is a new birth in the Scripture, and that it i^ jiecessary 
to Salvation, no man can deny ; for, saiA our Saviour^ 
** except a man be born again of wefler and the spirii; 
he cannot enter into the Kingdom of Heaven f." 
Tbei^e is then a new birth of the spirit,-^ but as ttfgfT 

• Bishop Hinchcliffe. t ^o^^ !"• 5* 

VOL. iV. U 
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11 mentioned with it^ it must mean the new birth in 
Christian Baptism^ There is also a Regeneration 
upoken of by St. Paul * : but as it is called the wiishr 
ing •£ Regeneration, this also must refer to the water 

of Baptism. The Church of England follows this doc- ^ 

trine of the Scripture, and understands Regeneration .mt^ ^ 
as the gift of God in Ba^isnti : for this is the language^^-wy^ 
ot the Church in the office : " We yield Thee hear^5^3t 
thanks, most merciful Father, that it bath pleasedE:> S( 
Thee to regenerate this infant with thy Holy Spirit*'* — ' 
Regeneration therefore is the work of the Holy Spirit* X'H 
in Baptism : and neither the Scripture nor the ChurclK^ ^h 
give us any encouragement to believe, that ChristianiK ^rni 
are ever baptized by the hearing of a Sermon. If rfx: h 
be said that the presence of the Spirit of God cannoS^ ^^^i 
be without the effect of Regeneration ; and that every^^^ 
person who has the Spirit of God, must be bom oft: ^^^ 
God; this is Hot accurate Divinity; even allowin^^-^g 
them to have the Spirit as they say. For the gift oft: ^^< 
the Spirit may be one thing, and Regeneration may 
another. When the Holy Ghost fell on them thaV 
heard the word, this was the effect of preaching : bu9 
the Apostle commanded those very persons to be bap- 
tised with water, although they had received the Holj^^J^ 
Ghost t» Therefore the receiving of the Holy Ghos 
80 far as this is the effect of preaching, is different^ 
from what is done in Baptism, and is not what is meantS 
by Regeneration, or the New Birth. If it can bc^^^ 
shewn, that the Gospel any where promises a Newsr-'^ ■ 
Birth, independent of Baptism, we will believe it:^ ^ 
but as the Church could never find it, we never shall ;^ -^ 
ai#they that teach it, and say there is experience fori^-*' 
it, have no warrant from the Scripture. 

• Titus iii. 5. t Acts x. 47» 
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A famous Preacher of late times, who believed^ 
li^rid pleaded for, dl th6 extraordinary symptoms of a 
3Mew Birth, refers us for the reality of it to numbers of 
people who had experience of it ^ Ask them/' says 
iie, ** they will not deceive you/' But supposing they 
ctre deceived themselves, they will in that case deceive 
i:&s also ; and it is no wonder if they should ; for most 
znen are inclined to repeat a story which magnifies 
-themselves; and their teachers are willing that they 
should repeat it, for it magnifies them too*. These 
lactSy whether true or false, are attended with a mis- 
-take. The conversion of the mind to a sober and 
godly life is here confounded with a New Birth ; and 
the tendency of this is to depreciate the means of 
Grace ; which enthusiasm never fails to do : but Con- 
version and Regeneration are never confounded in the 
Scripture : they are different things^ and the one may 
be without the other. Infants are subjects of Regene« 
.ration in Baptism ; but they are not capable of Coa« 
version: nor do they want it, being already in that 
• siqfiple unassuming state of mindi to which grown per* 
sons are to be converted, and become as little children f « 
Baptism is one of the necessary means of Grace : it is 
the gift of God i no man can make it, or substitute any 
thing else in the place of it : but if he wishes to raise a 
party, and make a Church of his own, he will de* 
preciate Baptism, and teach you how you msiy do with* 

* The like wonders were boasted of bj tbie Puritans of the last 
century ; whose itiinistry, as it is noted by Merick Casqiubott^ pro« 
ducied in their follovvei's '' first desperation^ or somewhat very 
* near to it^ then an absolute §onfidence grounded upon it. That 
this is the only way is an invention of ibeir -own, which j^hink 
hath more of policy in it, in tbi; first ioven tors and abettors, than 
of ignorance/' Qasauhon on Credulity and Incredulity, p« ipS* 

f Matt, xviii. 3^ 
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HDiswiMr tile same end. Ue \vill lead you from outwarda 
toeaiss to ioiiv^ni testiiMnies : texts witl be misapplied ;^ 
and the evidetK^si of Qitisttanity mil all be reducecH 
to (yersfoaal ^experttnce ; of ^ich expettence another 
parson knows laotbin^ and ia >(^hich the person him — 
)^f may be grosidy mi3il».kea. The coasequenoes ar^ 
very bad ; forborne thinlk they have thti» experience 
«fid prolceed ^th confidecuce to faufther errot^ : others 
wt^ for it m ^mxij and not being able to perceiTe i^ 
fail into des|Mar, and sotnetiwes into distraction ; they 
(are left wkhoat the witness wiiich they are taught to 
expect, aiad tbarefore tbitik they are lost. JButtbe 
witness ^hitch the Scriipture teaehes, is that of faith 
4md a^gdbd eimscience : faith is the tvitness to oursdves; 
and obe#reirce, whirch fe the fniit of iti is the witness 
to ol^rers* Ivi this doctrine there is no danger. 

Befbre I eerndade, let me forewarn yoa, that good 

-people are iti -danger (perhaps in most daia^ger) of 

;bek)g imposed ^on ^ by 'Strange appearat^ces ; sap- 

posi ng them to be "new, , when they are not Above two 

.himdred years ago, the party that began to trouble 

'• this jfing^s^m, and at length completed its ruin, begaia 

'With setting up the spirit, atrd decrying the order and 

/attthority both of Church and State. The people that 

* troiibled the Christian Church, in its earliest days> were 

always of the same fashion ; they never failed to despise 

g&cernmentj and taught their followers to do the 

saitife*. They boasted of superior gifts in praying, 

preachmg, and converting : but the Apostle settled 

that Argument for ever with the Church of Corinth. 

.Tb^ ^r&re disputing, and dividing themselves, into 

. parties, upon the reputation of their gifts : but be 

♦ 5 Pet. ii, 10. jude^ 8. 
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shewed them, that ahhough it was a good thing to have 
^ood gifts, there was a more excellent way of salva* 
tion, the way of peace and charity : without which all 
their gifts, however great and wonderful in the sight 
-6f the people, would be of no value in the sight of 
God. It signifies not (argues he) what I have and 
what I understand ; if I have no charity I am. nothings 
How extremely dangerous is it then, to break the 
order and peace of the Church ; even though it be 
done with a sincere desire to promote faith and piety < 
for whatever good appearances may attend it for a 
time, they will not end well. If we do evil that good 
may come, we shall find, sooner or later, that the 
evil will remain and the good will be lost: which 
might be confirmed by the recent example of a large 
body of people, who are now divided from us without 
being united among themselves. Division is not the 
way to unity : all experience teaches us, that it leads 
to more division ; and that there can in fact be no se- 
curity, no pillar and ground for truth to rest upon, no 
stability, no certainty, biit'in that Church, with its 
doctrines, institutions, and orders, which God hath 
appointed in the word. I therefore end as I began ; 
I say, Hear the Church. Let the Churchman under- 
stand, that he then only hears the Church as he ought, 
when the christian forms lead him to the christian life. 
And let others learn, that if they would have the chris- 
tian life, they must have the christian forms. These 
hath God joined together as soul and body. No man 
ever had, or ever will have, any authority to put them 
asunder ; and I have given you my reasons why it cftn^ 
not be attempted without danger to the christian cau^i 
and to the salvatiou of christian people. 
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DEAR SIR, * 

Vt HEN I delivered the following Discourse 
n your pulpit, I did not foresee th^tt the audience 
Fould require/' me to print it At the request pf 
;ood people, I have already printed more sermonis, 
nd within a shorter time, than I intended or de- 
ired. The subject of this present one being al- 
most as wide as the world of which it treats; I 
^ould have kept it awhile longer under my eye, 
>r the chance of some farther improvements; 
ut if your Congregation are disposed to accept 
; in its present imperfect state, I ought to submit 
ithout scruple to their good intentions. On 
ne account, I am pleased with the accident : it 
ives me a fair opportunity of expressing my re- 
ard and affection for you^ who serve the Church 
t large, by dedicating your life, as Mr. Brought 
yriy that eminent example of piety, did before 
ou, to the business of Christianity, as well as to 
be other common offices of devotion and cha« 



Sgi jyciication^ 

In retam for the honour your Congregation 
have done roe, I can wish them nothing better, 
than that they may distinguish wisely, and re« 
ceive faithfully, the blessings they may derive 
from your ministry* 

This E;Nstle is the smallest testimony due (o 
your merits, from, ^ 

^Reverend Sir, 

Your affectionate Brother in Chri&t, 

And huihble Servant, 

W. JONESL 
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SERMON XX. 



A^^ TWEY THAT USE THIS WORLD AS NOT ABUS^ 

JNG IT. 1 COB. VII. 3U 

JL O distinguish properly between the use of this 
l^Orldi and the abuse of it, is the part of every wise 
tnan ; and happy will it be for him, if, when he knows 
this distinction, he n)ake» it a rule of action, which 
doing, it will seldom fail to direct him. How common 
is it for men to render their lives insignificant to 
others^ and troublesome to thetiselves, for want of 
knowing, and observing this plain distinction ! The 
Jife of man is, and will be, short, when we do our best ; 
and it must be often disturbed, bj the ways of other 
people, over whom we have no power : but after all, 
most of the evils which man finds in this life, are of 
his own making. Natural arid necessary evils may 
be great, but artificial evils are much greater : and so 
true is this, that if the case were properly relatedt 
with all circumstances, it would be generally found, 
that of those unhappy wretches, who drive themselves 
Mt of the worldy the ftir greater number are brought 
to this extremity, by their abuse of it They first 

«>il the world by their folly, tlien dislike it, and at 
t le^ve it in despair. Great effects often follow 
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frcwn little causes ; on which account, the nature of 
efiects ftod causes io human life ^lould be miuutelj 
observed, that we may know how to avoid the begin- 
Bings of danger : and if we cannot be so great, or so 
happy, as we may be tempted to wisb^ we uiay at kast 
not be the authors of our own misery. 

Tbeie are so many plain matters of fact to prove 
what I say, that the subject before us may be seen, 
and understood, by every person that will cast bis eye 
upon it. It will be therefore profitable for us to sur* 
▼ey some of the chief of those things, which this world 
presents to us ; and having considered what their na- 
tural and proper use is, according to the intention of 
Providence ; then to compare the conduct of meq iq 
respect to them, and note the effect that conduct muit 
Becessarily have upon themselves. By this rule, we 
may examine ourselves, and others ; and bayiug dooo 
wo^ we shall see better what human life is, and be 
taught how to use it 

The first thing which this world presents ta u^ iei 
Time, which God haib given to us all* To some be 
gives uobility ; to others wealth ; to others quiekoe^ 
of parts ; but he gives Time to all. To have \%k is to 
bave time, and time is given only for its use. It ia 
divided into day and night : the day, being ligb^ ift 
intended for work and labour : and the night, being 
a time of darkness, is made for rest. AU the u^fid 
creatures which God hath made, conform themselvesto 
tiiis division of their time. When the sun arisen, the 
cattle go out to pasture ; the birds of the air take 
wing in search of food. Even the flowers of the field 
open their eyes, to take advantage of the light, that 
sliines upon them, and is bringing them to perfection* 
All creatures are well, and easy, when they follbw tUl 
order of nature. The busy man that rises ^ftriyw 
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'^KTork, is cheerful iti his mind; his faooily are living 
^«i{>oii the iruits of his labour; and, according to Am 
^rommon course of things, his days wi^ be prolonged 
wpon the earth. He that uses his time as he oughl^ 
^^'ill have most of it to use. A regular life is comai(Hd|r 
A long life. 

But now what is be that abuses his time? never 

^Impjiy ; never truly at ease ; but restless, becsfyse he 

'is useless. If he be rich and idle, be can afford to 

^arn night into day. When the night comes, natare 

"^rould shut his eyes ; but folly keeps them open : and 

"^hat is contrary to nature cannot be without injuria 

Lottie health and spirits. He that is busy in the nighfl^ 

*Btrast rest in tiie day ; if he be a poor man, his affaiiv 

^ to ruin ; if }ie be a rich man, his health and mind 

^uSer. With irregularity be loses his prudence, and 

' with that fae loses his fortune : for woe be to the fiiai% 

^he in a world of so much danger, is not careful to 

keep iiis head dear, and bis wits about him. If the 

waftchfal man scarcely escapes, what must become of 

one who is stupid with sloth, or ^ddy with pleasure 

and tfissipation ? A regular orderly life is generally 

• prolonged ; an irregular life is shortened ; and how 

' often do we see, that be who lives in the world to ixi 

'ptrrposc, is sent out of k before his time ! 

The case is so plain with respect to the use and 
abuse of Time ; that we may go on to another article ; 
which shall be that of wealth. 

What we call wealth has no intrinsic value of its 
own ; it is valued for the sake of what it will procure ; 
and when it procures nothing, it is worth nothing: 
but as its nature is, to answer all things ; it gives us 
the command of all things. And what a noble op- 
portunity is this ! The rich man has the means of im- 
proving himself iu wisdom, and knowledge; he can 
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t>btaia all the information he desires : he can buy 
light ; light for his mind to see by ; whilex others of 
less ability are obliged to sit in their own darkness* 
This is one great purpose, for which wealth is bestowed; 
but it is not the only one : for wealth is given to som 
for the sake of /i//; God is no respecter ofperson% 
but appoints some as his stewards and agents, for the 
benefit of others. On which consideration, no man 
Jbas a right to consider himself as an absolute proprie- 
tor, with power to dispose of every thing he has, ac- 
cording to his own will. No : the Creator is the oidy 
proprietor, who is possessor of heaven and earth : and 
when man giveth to any, he resembles God, who^ givetk 
to alL Not he that receives most is the greatest, bot 
he that gives most, because he is most like to God -, 
which consideration alone is sufficient to prove, that it 
is Thore blessed to give than to receive* What a divine 
pleasure is it, to see others relieved in their wants, or 
gratified in their expectations, by any thing we ba?e 
to bestow. The mind that delights in this, can find 
no higher or purer pleasure upon earth : and it is a 
pleasure that does not end with this world, but reaches 
to a better ; it lays up treasure in heaven. Such i$ 
the use of wealth. But the abuse of it does great mis- 
chief: for as it furnishes an opportunity of more 
wisdom, when well used, its abuse corrupts the heart, 
breeds idleness^ and nourishes folly. Instead of mak- 
ing others happy, it makes the possessor himself 
.miserable: it puts him into a dangerous situation, 
by multiplying his temptations, and his opportunities 
^of sin : so that it might well be said, how hardly shall 
they that have riches enter into the kingdom of God! 
If he bestows that upon himself in wantonness, which 
he ought to bestow upon others; he becomes vain, 
^elQsh, and hard-hea^pted.' Instead of being loved^ 
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is hated: for nothing is more odious than pride and 
selfishness : and how must that man feel in his own 
mind, who is sensible that nobody loves him?. All his 
wealth will never make him amends, for such a loss. 
Wealth is therefore (as you will find all other things 
to be) either good or bad, the means of happiness or 
misery, according to the use that is made of it 

This will appear farther, when we consider the use 
of meat and drink, for the support of man's life. To 
the hungry man, what a comfort it is to eat ; and to 
the thirsty and faint, how pleasant it is to drink. 
Great reason, therefore, we have, especially in this 
plentiful season, to be thankful to the author of ail 
good, when he gives us food sufficient for us. But 
for what end is it given? To enable us to carry on 
the necessary business of life ; and that our support 
may be such as our work requires. This is the use of 
food : man eats and drinks that he may work : there- 
:fore the idle man forfeits his right to his daily bread ; 
and the Apostle lays down a rule both just and na- 
tural ; that if any man will not work^ neither should 
he eat. 

But no ' sooner do we fall into abuse and excess, 
than we are sure to suffer for it, in mind and in body ; 
either with sickness, or ill-temper, or vicious inclina- 
tions ; or with all of them at once. It is with men, 
as it is with cattle. If we feed a horse properly, he is 
♦ble to work : if he be over-fed, he is high-spirited 
and kicks; and perhaps may break his own neck, as 
well as that of his rider. We may know how neces- 
sary moderate living is to the temper, if we obser4l| 
how high living disposes the mind to riot and mischief. 
Besides ; it has an effect directly contrary to its na- 
ture : for as man is enabled to work, by eating what is 
\fttjQICient; he is hindered from working, and becomes 
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heavy, idle» and 3tupid, if he tafce«^o much. As to 
the bodily distempers, that are occasioned by excess^ 
, there is no end of them. How often do the limbs of 
men become useless, which were given that they might 
use them in their necessary occupations ? Gluttony 
breeds apoplexy; drunkenness sometimes ends in^i 
dropsy, or a fever, or even in fury and madness. By 
seeking too much enjoyment, we have no enjoyment 
at all. Ungovernable appetite leads to ungovernable 
pas^ons : to a clouded understanding ; to a miserable 
life ; and often to a speedy death. When we use that 
gift of God to destroy us, which was intended to pre- 
serve us, then we are fools indeed. 

Consider next what is the use of our clothing ? It 
was intended, as its name signifies, in the first Ian-* 
guage of mankind, to cover shame. Another use* of i^ 
especially in such . a climate as ours, is to protect 
us from the coldness of the air, €ind the roughness 
.of the weather. It serves likewise as a mark, to 
distinguish the different orders, and degrees, amoiigst 
mankind. But soon enter vanity and fashion, and 
turn it all into absurdity. Fashion is so variable, 
that the study of it absolutely fills up the lives of some 
people; and helps to swallow up the fortunes of 
others. New fashions are continually arising ; some 
of which are foolish and monstrous, and make the 
wearers ridiculous ; others are so unnatural and in- 
convenient, that they make them uneasy : yet they 
must all be followed. To this foolish servitude, the 
world has given its sanction ; and it is submitted to. 
4fb much thought is taken for the body, what if shall 
put on^ that if we were to read the history of some 
people's lives we should hear of nothing but of what 
they put on, and what they put off. The mind is little 
thought of: the putting oflf the old man, and the put- 
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"tihg on df the new man^ are subjects little studied, and 
little understood ; though upop this alone depends our 
admission into the presence of God, and the fashion 
dn which we must appear to all eternity. . 

We have anotheif matter to consider, which would 
a*equire many words, if it were properly treated^ and 
according to its importance t I mean, that society 
^which God hath ordained of man and woman, for 
^heir mutual help and comfort in life4 If this be ac- 
cording to the laws of God, it leads to happiness : if 
-according to the laws of , sin, it leads to misery and 
^leath* The estate of matrimony is wise, and holy^ 
^nd honourable ; and if it proves to be, what God de- 
signed it always should be, it is the most happy in the 
i¥orld. It was the state of man, in the time of his in- 
nocency ; and even now innoccincy is gone, it is a re- 
lief under all the cares of life : poverty and labour 
are more tolerable : sickness is less afflicting ; disap^ 
pointments are diminished, and blessings are increased* 
^1 this is,, or may be, true : and the profane jests of 
the libertine signify nothing. We argue with God on 
our side, and are in no fear of being mistaken. It is 
certain, tliat from a commpn relation to a family of 
children, a friendship arises out of matrimony, such 
as the world can never produce, from any other re- 
lation in life: and, as friendship is one of the first of 
"blessings, so far as paradise can be recovered by us, 
in this state of mortality, it must be found here, or 
nowhere. 

But, who can describe the miseries which arise from 
all abuses of the relation .between the sexes ? True and;^ 
lawful society renders life innocent and happy : false 
society never fails to end in wretchedness, and corrup- 
tion of every kind. For the niauy if a libertine, has 
^o real friend ; such as he ought to have : he can 
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^ever expect to find it in any partner of his iniquity* 
The zcoman has no protector, on whom she can de« 
pend ; but is left to scorn, to beggary, to infamy, aod 
wretchedness. How much there is of this wretched- 
ness in the world, they only can tell, who are ac* 
quainted with the crooked paths of life; of which, 
honest men. know but little. However, a great deal 
of it must be known to all mankind. In every place 
we. need not go far for some shameful and wretched 
examples of Vice and ruin : out of which, the hand of 
God may be able to save ; but the hand of man can- 
not ; because it is not in man's power to change a 
lost character. How can I say more in few words on 
the subject than this ? that as matrimony is the insti* 
tutioaofGod, for mail's good {perhaps for the sal* 
vatioQ of his soul), so whoredom is the institution of 
the devil ; for man*s destruction in this world, and 
perhaps for his damnation in the next. How careful 
then ought we to be, to do all we can, by vigilance, bjf 
example, by discipline and correction, to save iroai 
ruin those who are going headlong to perdition; 
blinded by their passions, and corrupted by the licen- 
tiousness of the times, or the bad examples of the 
place wlierein they live. They see not the gulph of 
misery into which they are hastening : they lose them- 
selves ; they lose the world ; and they lose (which is 
the gi^eatest of all calamities) the grace of God, and his 
favour ; which is worse than the loss of life : and all 
this, by not following the commandment of God for 
the right use of the world. They that follow other 
commandments of their own lusts, may seem to be 
easy end happy under them, for a time ; but that is 
no more than a bait ; which the devil offers, when he 
Bieans to liave a lost soul in return. 

As the states of men, so all their faculties, have 
their use and their abuse. How excellent is the use 
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of speech, when applied to the instruction^ admoni- 
tion, or consolation of others ! It is to the mind, what 
light, and medicine, and food, are to the body: it 
can enlighten the ignorant ; feed the'faungry ; heal the 
sick. In these cases, the speech of a man is like the 
voice of an angel from heaven. But, how shamefully 
is it misapplied ; for corrupting the manners ; for rail- 
ing, for cursing, for blaspheming, and setting the world 
on fire. What should the idle, the ignorant, or the 
vicious man speak, when he has nothing good to speak 
upon? Lo, his talk degenerates into empty jesting, to 
provoke laughter ; and to make those merry ^ whom he 
is not able to make wise. Though, in such a case, it 
be &e speech of a man ; it is but little better than the 
noise of a beast When a beast uttereth its voice, the 
subject is that only, which it knoweth naturally : and 
tine subjects, on which the natural man speaketh, are 
nearly the same : and then his speech is but little 
better than a brutish noise : sometimes it is worse ; for 
beasts can neither curse man, nor blaspheme their 
Maker. 

Music, nearly allied to speech, is another faculty 
' which man hath : and how noble is it, when it cele- 
brates the praise and glory of God, or recommends 
lessons of wisdom to man ; which was the use of it, in 
very antient times. It calms the passions ; inspires 
devotion ; and raises the mind above itself; as if it 
were carried upon wiiigs of air toward the heaven 
•above. It has therefore always been used in religious 
worship, by Christians, Jews, and Heathens. But 
how little and low is it, when applied in a light, in- 
sipid form, to enervate the mind: or in 'songs of 
drunkards and debauchees, to inspire corruption pf 
manners: to weaken the reason, And inflame the 
passions 1 

X 2 * 
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I might go on to shew the like as to many other 
particulars ; but we have seen enough to convince qs» 
Let us now ask; who gave us all things; but God? 
for which his name is ever to be praised : and be that 
gave them, has taught the use of them. When we fol- 
low his rules, we are like to do well, and are never 
disappointed : the world is then to us^ what it might 
be to all: for godliness hath the promise of this lift^ 
and of that which is to come : it is not more surely the 
way to glory above, than to peace and comfort be- 
low. Who is it that leads us into the abuse of all 
things, but the devil; whose pride and malice haveoo 
dehght, but in spoiling, perverting, and defacing, the 
works and the gifts of God ? If man observes the laws 
of God, they give to him, and to the world, an alliance 
with heaven : but the laws o)f the devil infuse the 
poison of hell into all the comforts upon earth; and 
create torments in the present time, which are pre- 
paratory to those of eternity. 

If I were to meet with two men^ one of whom uses 
the world, while the other abuses it ; and both these 
characters were complete in their kind ; I would shew 
them to you: but if we cannot find them, let us form 
them. Before they are known, we may affirm of 
them in general, that the one is a wise man, and 
the other a fool. The wise follows the order which 
God hath appointed in the use of his time : he works 
with the light, he rests with the darkness; his time 
is therefore of its natural value ; and the regularity of 
it gives a habit of activity and chearfulness to his 
mind. His xvealth^ when it has supplied his own 
wants, supplies the wants of others; and brings down, 
upon his head, the bleffings of the widow arid the 
fatherless. He clothes not himself for vanity and 
shew, but for decency and convenience % he can there* 
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fore afford to put clothes upon the naked. }i<d eats 
and drinks for health and refreshment ; and his wits 
are always with him. As he feeds not to excess, he 
can spare something to feed ihe hungry. If he be the 
fether of a family ; he is their friend and protector ; 
he looks upon them with kindness and affection ; and 
they look up to him with gratitude and delight. His 
speech is with grace ; and his words are the words of 
truth and soberness ; the ignorant derive light from i^ 
and the afflicted help and comfort. Hymns and 
psalms give calmness and sweetness to his mind ; and 
when God is exalted, he is lifted toward heaven; 
which place he will reach at last; for bis charities 
and his affections went thither before him. 

Such may be, and such, by the blessing of God, 
hath been the life and the end of many a wise man : 
but what is the other ? what is the servant of sin ? He 
begins with folly, and ends with misery. Hi$ time 
has neither order nor value : a thousand years of such 
time would be worth nothing. His object is pleasure ; 
but he is always out of the road : for an unnatural 
world can never prove to be a pleasant world. , His 
wealth is devoured by himself; or lost and squandered 
away upon hawks and harpies ; who would tear the 
.flesh off his bones, and never thank him, for any 
diing they get by him. By eating, or drinking to ex- 
cess, his understanding is darkened ; his body is dis« 
tempered ; and 4iis life is cut short The ill company 
be keeps at home by their faithlessness and ingratitude, 
disappoint him, distress him, and ruin hirn ; and, ip 
the end, he treats them, and th^y treat him, with 
mutual curses and accusations. As to his conversa-> 
tion, the best of it is seasoned with foolish jesting, and 
the worst of it is poisoned w'ith blasphemy. His 
mu^ic is the iioise of intoxication ; it gives glory tO vice 
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and folly ; and his mirth is the crackling of tborju 
^ under a pot, which consume themselves with their own 
blaze. When he has done what mischief he can to 
himself and others, he comes to his last hour ; ,but 
there is no comfort to be found ! a dreadful gulph is 
before him ; God hath not been in all his thoughts: 
the world which he abused is going from him ; and a 
worse is coming ; toward which, every step of his life 
was leading him ; but he saw not the end. 

The two men I have now been describing apfiear 
like the inhabitants * of two difierenl worlds. Tbcy 
certainly belong to two classes of beings ; the fifst to 
the children of light ; the other to the poor disap- 
pointed children of this world, who love darkness rather 
than light. 

Methinks I hear some of you cry out, *^ What 
would I give to be like the first of these men ?" And 
hath not God called you for this very end, and tao^ 
you hcfw to be like him ; and promised to assist you, 
in the endeavour to make yourself like him ? If you 
dread the other character, hath not God taught you 
how to avoid it ? Has he not forewarned you of tbe 
deceitfulness of sin ; what a cheat it is ; and how it 
betrays into certain misery ? Conquered you may be; 
but you never can be taken by surprize, when you 
have had so many warnings. 

You may now see by example, that man is tbe 
maker of most evils ; for the greater part arc occa- 
sioned by the abuse of this world ; and they are in 
most danger of abusing it, who have most of it in their 
possession. Men look up to them ^ith admiration 
for what they have got, and praise the happiness of 
their situation ; but, unless they have wisdom aloflg 
with their riches, they are to be pitied, rather than 
envied^ for their temptations and dangers. The poor 
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man has not so much to fear, yet he can find ways of 
abusing the world to his own ruin: so that all men, 
rich and poor, should learn in time, what it is to use it 
wisely : if they do not, they see the consequence j the 
whole subject has been reduced to matter of fact 

And now, who can behold, Avithout sorrow of heart, 
what man is^ when it is considered what he might be ! 
But how dreadful does the case become, when it is 
added, that man has but one life to live in this world ; 
It he throws that away, there is no second trial : he 
never returns to correct his mistake ; he is never per- 
mitted to try th^ world over again ; and if he were to 
try it a thousand times, he would always miscarry, if 
he is not with God, and God is not with him. 

Thrice happy, then, is he, who looking up to God, 
and following his rules, and depending upon his pro- 
tection, is in -the way of deliverance: who, looking 
upon the world as a wide-ocean, sees others tossed in 
the storm, while his own fe^t are upon firm land; 
who, having used this world according to the sense of 
the Apostle in the text, shall be admitted to the use of 
a better, where there shall be neither abuses nor of- 
feiices, but righteousness and peace without end, and 
without interruption. 
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CALLING AND EJECTION. 



PREFACE. 

VIL is not yet established by law in this country; but good 
evil have been growing up together so iong^ that they wilt 
X more be separated^ unless it shall be in some small remn^it 
christians. By mean^ of predestination falsely stated^ the 
ts of God and his ministry are so far forgotten^ that we ai^ 
ng every day nearer to Babel^ and further firom Jerusalem, 
le last century^ this Calvinistic corruption swallowed up both 
rch and State^ and it threatens to do so £^ain^ if it be not 
ded against^ more than I expect it will be. It will not woric 
:tly and with the same violence as before^ but slowly and by 
of sap^ under the name^ appearance and intention of good^ 
il always does^ when most mischief is intended. We cannot 
ler^ that it is so unmerciful now in consigning the souls of 
to perdition^ when we remember how cruelly it treated their 
ts and estates formerly. God^ who saved us before^ cannot 
cpected to save us again^ by any equally extraordmary inter- 
ion^ where the error is the same as before ; I have therefcu'e 
n up these few hints to set wise men on thinking : if I had 
in healthy I would have carried them much farther : I praj 
io turn them to good, to the end that old apostolical faith, 
piety and peace^ may still remain among us. 
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SR£7HR£X, GIVE DILIGENCE TO MAKE YQVU CAU* 
IN6 and election sure. S P£T« i lO. 

Jl HERE is not a more plain precept than tbis in the 
Gospel ; even a child that has been christened, and 
has learaed the cateciiism of the churchy is taught to 
be thankful to God, who by baptism has called it toi 
state of salvation : and to pray and to hope, that \nA 
the help of God's grace which he promises in tbatsa* 
crament, it may continue in the same state unto iU 
life's end. 

This, I say, is plain doctrine, and I am sure it is 
true ; we may also safely say, it is the doctrine of th« 
Church of England ; which tells us in the 27th article, 
that baptism is a sign of regeneration, or new birth^ 
whereby we are ingrafted into the Church, and by 
which the promises of forgiveness of sin ,and of our 
adoption to he sons of God by the Spirit are sealed; 
faith is confirmed, and grace increased. 

If the Church of England (as some contend) is not a 
Church of Christ, I know not what to say more ; if it is, 
then all the promises made to baptism in the Scripture 
are ensured to all the members of it j and the sign will 
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be attended with the thing signified ; supposing that the 
baptism is administered according to the will and com- 
mand of Jesus Christ. But to this another doctrine is 
preferred by Christians of a new fashion ; which doc- 
trine supposes the e/ec^/o/^ of God tg signify only the 
election of single independent {persons ; whom God, 
by an eternal purpose and secret decree, hath chosen 
out of others (either in a Church or out of a Church, 
I know not which, nor do they know themselves) : and 
that for this we have no other reason, but that absolute 
will, that sovereign power, which God exercises over 
all his creatures, whether heathens or Christians, to 
save some, and cast others away. 

This notion some have carried so far (for when 
people are out of the road they never know where to 
stop) as to affirm, that persons elected can never fall 
away; and that persons rejected can never be re- 
"ceived : I shall therefore undertake to shew' you, firsts 
that this is a frightful doctrine ; next^ that it is a dan- 
gerous doctrine, and answers a very bad purpose ; and 
lastly^ that it is not a scriptural doctrine, taught by 
the Apostles of Jesus Christ : after which I shall 
think it my duty to warn you against it. It will do 
you no good, because you have all you can want with- 
out it ; you have the promises of God, made to 
Churches, and to single persons ; and if you insist on 
more, you fall into that dreadful sin of tempting God ; 
you would know what cannot be known. It may do 
you much harm ; it may lift you up with spiritual 
pride, or disturb you with vain fears ; and discourage 
those prayers, in which every Christian should perse- 
vere to the last gasp ; never giving up his prayers, till 
he gives up his breath. 

According to the plain sense of the text, you will 
understand, that the Christian life is di Callings or 
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Profession ; Dot like to the callings and professkw 
that are of this world ; but of an high and heaTeo^ 
nature, to which God has called us out of thevwli^ 
and confirmed oar calling by the sign of baplial] 
Thus was Abraham called and elected, and all 
children in him ; and their calling w-as confirmed if j 
the sign of circumcision. Every Jew, as suehj wasil 
child of Abraham, and an elected heir to the pronufll] 
of God; even under their blindness and apostacy, di 
Apostle speaks of them as still beloved^ still capable rf^ 
l>eing again received, for their father's sake; fir 
though men may change, God doth not change; la 
gifts and callings are without repentance *. 

In like manner, we Christians, by our ^H-ofessioo^ 
are called out of the world, and taken into the Choitk 
of God by baptism; with allusions to which, the Net ; 
Testament, when it speaks of God's elect, means bap- 
tized Christians : this you may see at the 13th verse rf 
the 5tb chapter of St. Peters first Episle; and it 
seems most probable, that St John, by the Elect Lnil 
mentioned in his second Epistle, means some pa^ 
ticnlar Church ; and by her Elect Sister with her chil- 
dren, he means that Church, and its sons, with whidi 
be was then present at the writing of this Epistle. 
The text admonishes Christians to make their calling 
and election sure ; that is, to persevere in the course 
of the Christian life, as they began it rightly in bap- 
tism. But to teach, as many have done, and that 
with great confidence, that some are saved, and that 
others are lost, by a decree, which we can never pre- 
tend to know without laying ourselves open to the de- 
lusions of Satan : to teach this is to teach a doctrine 

• Repentance here signifies change of mind in God; as in the 
passage re3pecUng peace. See Heu, xii. 17t 
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deceitful to some, and frightful to others : for must it 
not terrify any many man in his sober senses, Mrhen he 
is told, that the Creator gives being to bis creatures, 
l^ut with this difference ; that some of them are brought 
into the world as vessels of his pleasure, made for sal- 
tation ; others as vessels of his wrath, made for de- 
4^truction, without any hope or possibility of fleeiiig 
from the wrath to come ? Let us allow that all maa- 
l^ind ia their natural state are sold and lost under sin, 
-and can never receive any thing but of God's free and 
^inaierited grace in Christ Jesus: that be may give and 
take aw ay as he pleases, and none can contradict his 
will : but all this we must allow to the power of God ; 
still bis promises demonstrate that these are not the 
terms to which he hath called his peopk : they are the 
terms under which he hath left heathens. Does be 
not appeal to his Church by a prophet in the Old Tes- 
tament, that his ways are equal, and that the ways of 
man ai*e unequal, unjust, uncertain; while bis own 
ways are always consistent with that goodness and 
mercy, which willeth not the death of any one sinner? 
Does he not therefore appeal to his people, and ask 
them why they will die ? suggesting by those w^ords, 
that if a sinner dies who has been under his covenant 
and among his elect people, to whom the prophet 
speaks, it is not according to the will of God, but ac- 
cording to Ai^ ^zt'W will *. For God hath set before 
him life and death, that he may chuse which he will 
take. This choice is not given to the heathens, and 
the like question could not be put to them ; there 
must be a sense therefore in which, and circumstances 
Ainder which man may be sa\d to chuse : for it would 
be a cruel sort of mockery for God to tell his people 

* See tbe aUsolution in the Church service. 
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that their destructiott is from theynsehots^ if it be or- 
dered from his own sovereigo tviU ! Would he ask 
*' why tliey will die ?'* when they are not within bis 
covenant, and it is impossible for them to live ? There 
must here be some great misunderstanding in our me* 
thod of conceiving and stating the ways of God : his 
counsels may be deep and mysterious^ but they camaot 
be cruel and unjust 

Suppose a poor prisoner to be shut up within massy 
walls ; and one were to look through the iron gate of 
his cell, and tell him, that the prison was about to be 
set on fire, that he must fly for his life, and lose no 
time ; that the delay of one moment is an argument of 
his infatuation ; would not this be to trifle with the 
misery of a poor wretch devoted to destruction ? It 
has therefore been well said of those who believe that 
God can speak and act upon those principles, that 
they have given to him the nature of the destroyer; 
yea, that they have actually turned the Author of all 
good into the Author of all evil. 

Predestination is also a very dangerous doctrine ; 
it brings a snare upon others ; it intrusts every man 
with an oflice for which no man is fit, by making him 
an arbitrary judge of his own spiritual state. None 
but the Searcher of all hearts can fathom the depth of 
deceit to which the human heart is subject ; therefore 
the Scripture takes this judgment out of our own hands, 
and gives it, first to other men, but ultimately to God: 
" not he that commendeth himself is approved, but 
** whom the Lord commendeth." He' that ht^th the 
judgment of himself in his own hands will naturally 
despise the judgment of other men, and set it at de- 
fiance ; yet the Scripture pronounces that other men 
shall know by their fruit what we may ourselves be 
ignorant of ; and that whatever our inwai'd testimony 
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may say, they shall clearly see by our works tfi what 
party wc belong : whether to the Author of Peace, or 
the spirit of confusion. If we look back into the last 
century, we may find examples in plenty of great sin- 
ners, who thought then;)tselves great saints ; and some 
of them are reported as such to this day ; to the grfeat 
dianger of some Christians, and the great grief df , 
others. This was the lamentable and hopeless state 
of the Pharisees ; " They trusted in themselves that 
"' they were righteous, and despised others ;" but God 
knew their hearts. He saw thai their contempt of 
others was as vain as their opiniori of themselves ; and 
the doctrine which they had about their own election 
as Jews might be the foundation of all : for I believe 
the doctrine of election bad never a worse effect and 
a worse issue than it had upon them. The4ike per- 
suasion, instead of being a ground of safety and com- 
fort to Christians, has been 9. delusion of Satan to 
draw souls into perdition : and if there be any amongst 
us who never yet observed this, we should pray to 
God to open their eyes, and give them grace to be 
alarmed at the prospect ; for it is a dreadful one* 

This doctrine is further dangerous, as it favors the 
practise of schismatical division in the Church ; it 
both promotes and covers the evil of separation : 
whether that was foreseen by those who brought it 
into fashion I will not say ; but it was seen in a short 
time after by every body else, and this use of it was 
very natural: for who shall convince those of sin in 
schism who have a rule above us all ? If we will allow 
it, they have an inward testimony superior to all au- 
thority upon earth, and who shall dare to speak against 
it? When Jesus Christ was upon earth, no man was 
so hated and despised as He : and by whom ? By 
proud, conceited, quarrelsome people, who called 
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themselves the elected of God in their Father Abra- 
ham. Thp contempt which then fell upon Jesus 
Christ, now falls upon his Church ;. and from the 
same sort of people^ who call themselves the Elect. 

When the superstition of the church of Rome was 
done away by the overthrow of order, and the pre- 
fumption of envious or insidious piqty prevailed 
among irregular protestants, then this doctrine came 
in and abounded ; but it may soon be detected, for it 
is either with the ^means of grace administered in the 
Christian Church, or it is without them : if it is with 
them, then let them shew us how the privilege of one 
Christian is above another Christian. Are not all 
entitled to the same promises ? Will not baptism 
carry a child to heaven ? As surely, though it be bom 
of a slave; and baptized in a church, as if it were of 
noble birth, and baptized in a parlour. Under the 
means of grace in Christ Jesus there is neither rich 
nor poor, bond nor free; but all are equal. If elec- 
tion be without the means of grace, then it explains 
itself; it must be an imposture ; it is to supply their 
place, and render them superfluous; and when the 
means of grace are gone, the appearance of Christi- 
anity will last but a short time. 

If any person, through pride or envy, hath thrown 
himself out of the Church, or is not able to prove 
himself in it ; I say, if any such person can yet boast 
of his election to salvation, and persuade others to be- 
lieve him, to what purpose then did Jesus Christ 
found a Church in opposition to the gates of hell, and 
promise to be with it to the end of the world ? Here is 
a persuasion to which it doth not appear that any 
Church is necessary : therefore all dissenters are fond 
of a Churchman, who believes it : it is a notion that 
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rests m the conceit of a man*^s own inind ; and if^we 
admit Its authority, what is the consequence ? We then 
give to the word of a man a place above the word of 
God. A good meaning is supposed by weak people 
to sanctify a bad action : but St. Paiil meant well 
when he persecuted tl^e Christian Chujch : yet he 
condemned himself severely for it afterwards. It rpay ] 
be said by some who profess this doctrine, that they 
take it for their comfort, and mean no harm by it ; in- 
tending thereby to draw us away from the foundations 
of truth and the certainty of divine promises, till the 
whole Christian fabric falls into ruins at once ; as if, 
when the kingdom of God were departed from 
amongst us, some other new light should spring up in 
the world* ' ^ 

Enough has been said to prove the danger of this 
doctrine ; I think it may be shewn as plainly that it is 
not a doctrine of the scripture. This we freely allow, 
t|iat the election of Christians out of the worjd into 
the Church of Christ is plain and certain : but the 
election of Christians out of Christiaiis is not so ; if 
Ihefe were such a thing, it is what we cannot know, 
having no visible sign for it, and therefore we do 
tvrong, and must bring ourselves and the Church into 
danger if we pretend to know it The religion of the 
Crospel, by which we are saved, is the religion of faith^ 
hopCj and charity : to this religion we are called at 
x>ur baptism; with that which cannot be reduced to 
5iny of these three we can have no concern ; and such 
IS the knowledge of God's secret decrees. We are not 
called. upon to know what cannot be known, neither 
are we required to act as if we knew it : we are to trust 
in God, but always to be in fear for ourselves ; and 
thence the churc)^ wisely directs U3 jtopray, that even 

VOJt* IV. X 
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in our last hour we may not fall from bim. Ta what 
end is tliis prayer, if it be deten^ned by our prcdesti-^ 
nation that we shall ne:v€r fall ? Thfe language of the 
Cliurch implies, that we 7na\) full even to the last mop-, 
ment> and that we are never safe till death shall putr 
an end to sin and temptation^ 

The great mistake seems to have consisted in ap* 
plving to Christians wliat is said to heathens.. The 

two ^ . ^ ■ . . •' 

V^essel of wrath fitted to destruction was an heathen ;► 
a man never taken into the covenant of God, an4 who 
had determined that he never would be. It should 
always be remembered, that in. the Epistle to the 
Romans the Apostle is arguing against the Jew^ about 
tlie reception of the heathens ; a thing they could- 
never bear to hear of, because they confined all graccj 
to themselves. There is not a Christian upon earth, 
who can prove that he is entitled to any one privilege 
but what he hath in common with other Christians ; hc^ 
16 therefore to pass the time of his sojourning here iik 
fear ; not to think that he has found oat a short waj; 
of being saved, a way unknown to other people : nol^ 
to be high- minded,. as the Jews were, who fell, througl^ 
vain confidence of their o\yn election. Such a sort ql 
election the scriptures do not teach ; they shew the 
vanity of it from the example of the Jews : the text 
also is expressly against it ; for if Christians are called 
upon to make their election sure, then is that electioa 
such as may he 720t sure. Why else is it said, "kj 
" bhn that thinketh lie stand^th take heed lest he fall??- 
lie who thinketh he hath got farther 4:an 07ili/ think 
so; and in that he may be grossly.. mistaken. And 
how doth he stand ? not by certain ^knowledge, as be 
pretends, hwi by faith : faith in the promise of God^; 
as his only security. 
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Tb^re is no case more to our purpose (bdn that ot 
the Apostle St. Paul : be was a vesSel individually 
chosen by God: in him we see the election of Gods 
grace falling on a single person : but what does he 
infer from it? No absolute exemption from danger: 
lie supposes that be may still be cast away, abd lost by 
Ills own neglect He led a severe, watchful, and mor- 
tified life, " lest^ when he had preached to others^ he 
** Jiimself sheuld be a castaway.'' Will any man pre-^ 
sume upon privileges higher and surer than those ot 
this great Apostle ? Might St. Paul be cast away ? who, 
then shall dare to be secure ? He, who can persuade 
Iiimself that God hath called him to a privilege which 
St. Paul had not, must be under some strong delu- 
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But is there no assuranc^e ? Undoubtedly there is : 
lint it is the assurance of faith ^ and the assurance of 
hope : for any thing further we must wait till that judg- 
ment for which all men are reserved j which shall 
detect the secrets of all hearts ; laying open to thou- 
sands the true nature of those works, that they never 
understood before, though they imagined they did# 
How shall G adjudge every man according to hisworks^ 
if every man is to judge himself before half his works 
ere done, according to his feelings ? Are we to judge 
£rst, and is God to judge afterwards ? Can we think 
^uch a thing without blasphemy ? and can we teach it, 
-without thereby rendering our whole religion of no 
cflTect, as the Jews did by a like presumption r Shall 
we take from the chief Shepherd his office of separat- 
ing the sheep from the goats in the next life, by doing 
it for him beforehand in this life ? Shall we poor blind 

♦ See Note 1, p. 327. 
t2 
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sinners dare to say who have made their election sure, 
and who have not, when probably our first mistake is[ 
about ourselves? All this may be prevented by a 
single text from St. Paul, " Judge nothing before the 
" time, until the Lord come, who both will bring to 
" light the hidden things of darkness, and will make 
^ manifest the counsels of the hearts, and then shall 
*• every man have praise of God." Till we sliall ob- 
tain that praise, let us forbear to depend upon our 
own, which will only render us suspected by those 
who know how to distinguish. In the mean lime we 
may know with absolute certainty that no election will 
save us, but that which teaches us to workout our mm 
salvation with fear and trembling. Poor iself-con- 
demning mourners, who lament their own sins, and 
those of the church to which they belong*, are in a 
much safer way, than tho'se who are confident and 
self-witnessed : and thoy have a blessing on their side; 
" Ble^ed are they that mourn (especially for sin) for 
" they shall be comforted.** 

If, after all 1 have said, Aere should still remain iq 
jjiny man a desire to be assured, whether God hath ac- 
tually adopted him for one of his own children, I 
will satisfy him as soon as I can. 

It is a rule in Scripture, to which I believe there 
never was, nor will be, any exception, that " whom 
*^ fhe Lord lovethy he chasteneth^ and scourgeth every 
" son whom he receiveth; and that if we are without 
** chastisement y then are we basTards and not somH* 
He who can see the hand of God, through the course 
of his life, correcting him for bis soul's health, and 
leading him into 'crosses, sufferings, and persecutions 

• S€e Ezekiel ix. 4» 
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from the world \that man has the best of all evidence 
that he is the thild of God, and that he is intended to 
be an heir of salvatioa The rnaii who sees and knows 
ttlis will be thankful for his troubles, and would not be 
M^ithout tliera for all the world. When God was 
pleased to chuse the blessed Paul, He did not tell him 
what inward testimonies of his own election he should 
feel, nor did he teach him any of the heavenly uses of 
false doctrine^ his promise runs in a different strain; 
** He is a chosen vessel unto me^ for I will shew him 
^* how great things he must sutFer for my name's sake.'^ 
And the same must be the rule with all other Chris- 
tians; the best proof they can have in this world of 
their final election to glory, is their suffering upon 
earth for the truth's sake. What could support the 
Martyrs of the Christian Church, but this one con- 
sideration, that if God called upon *them to suffer, he 
called upon them to be saved, according to that 
faithful saying, that " if we suffer, we shall also reign 
with hihir" But that a man, with blood-guiltiness 
upon his head, and that of the worst sort, unrepented 
of, should be an heir of salvation, and find himself in 
the sure way to heaven, is a dream fit only for a de- 
luded Christian of the last days to believe ; if there 
ever was one person so deluded, the case would make 
us for ever afraid of this doctrine ; whereas history 
assures us there have been many, and that in this 
kingdom. 

Upon the whole, Christiajiity is a religion which 
does not busy itself about decrees never to be known 
nor understood * ; but which h€(\Q.vt%pr onuses, rejoices 
in hoj)e^ acts with charity^ and sufiers with patience^ 

♦ S€e Note 2, p, 3129. 
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It doe9 not send a man to heaven by the short soft 
way of sweet meditation and self-complacency ; but 
it sends him first to Calvary to carry a cross after 
Jesus Christ; to bear some tricing affliction, some 
burd(3n of sorrow, which God lays upon him : he 
may then think himself a true child of God, and 

in the right w^y to Qi^ke hi^ calling and election 
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OR that sense o( election which I allow and rejoice in I have 
^wo excellent authorities, Bishop Andretcs and Bishop Jeremy 
Baylor ; the former of which has these words in one of the forms 
«f prayer in his daily devotions : *' Let ray faith in the Church 
'^'entitle me to a part in its calling and election." (Andrews' 
Devot. p. 36. Bishop Home's edition,) Bishop Andrews is right 
in ascribing salvation^/?r«^ to the Churchy and from the Church to 
its members ; for thus we are taught to argue from the figure of 
Koah's ark : to be saved by uater was, a property original to the 
ark ; and salvation was derived from the ark to those w]^o were 
taken into it : so election belongs first to the Church, the proto- 
type of the ark. Such as were to be saved when the world was 
drowned were taken into the ark. Such as shall be saved when 
the world shall be again destroy*;d are added to the Church, The 
Church, we grant, niay be much degenerated ; but so long as it is 
a Churchy the promises of God must remkin with it. If its pri- 
vilege of bringing children to a state of salvation is lost, how and 
iirhen did it lose it ? Time might possibly produce a leak in tlie ark, 
yet certainly tione of such consequence as to change its nature, 
and prevent its usefulness. The Christian Churchy by reason of 
its connection with this world, has ikllen into many mistakes and 
irregularities, which piety will lament and correct as far as it can, 
instead of triumphing in them as an occasion for mockery ixnd in- 
sult against God and his institutions.^ Diliicult cases must occur 
from the commerce between the Church and the world, too great 
for us to resolve; and we must leave them to the judgment of the 
great day ; as we ought also to leave those mysterious characters, 
in which we find such a mixture of godliness aiifd prophuneness as 
to our judgment is utterly unaccountable. 
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In a prayer to be used on his birth-day^ Bithop Tayfor speaki 
thus : *' I give thee glory that thy hand sustained and brongbt roe 
*' to the illumination of baptism with thy grace prerenting my 
election, by au artificial necessity and holy prevention engaging 
me to the profession and practices of Christianity/' (See Holy 
Living, p. 310-) ^ cannot stop without shewing bow differently 
election is spoken of by a great predestinarian, and of what sort 
his proof is : " let it suffice," saith he, " that vfefcd ii ;*' but 
this, we afiinn, is the very thing that will noi suffice; because our 
Saviour hath expres&ly cautioned us against it upon more occasions 
than one. He commands us to judge their feelings by their fruits; 
and not as ihey themselves do, their fruits by their feelings. We 
bave seen bow lamentably many have been deceived, and how 
they have deceived others : but hear how this predestinarian "con- 
cludes, ** and let them perish with their errors that cast away a 
^ doctrine of such heavenly use/' (See Bishop Babington's Ser- 
mon, p. 35f in Sir llicfaaid Hill's Apology for Brotherly Love): 
that is, let them perish who do not receive our election with its 
lelf-evidence of feelings, which our Saviour* would not admit in 
fa\'Our of himself; ** if 1 bear witness of myself, my witness^isnot 
true." Who then ehall iii-sist upon our receiving their own witness, 
lind tell us it is sufficient for thcnif when it was not sufHcieut for 
Jesus ChrUt 9 I'hey must thiuk themselves in this respect more 
suiTiciept than Ue« He appeals to that second greater witness, 
*' The works which my Father giveth me to finish bear witness of 
" me/' 

Thus must it be in our case ; to visible works we must at last 
appeal; and we shall be confident the rule is right, though pre- 
destinariaps gp on to the epd of the world wishing that we may 
perish for insisting upon it. Miserable it is to see what self-con- 
ceit and unmerciful judging of others this doctrine produces in the 
(earts pf Christianst This uncharitableness to fellow-Christiana 
b sufficient witness against it, and proves it to be worth nothing : 
jet ifw(» were %o believe some writers, it is the first and greatest of 
incentives to brotherly love : but if you will examine it, you will 
ftid it f o be of a very spurious sort ; it embraces Schismatics^ but 
endure ^ Churchman. If it be thus unmerciful to men's 
and consigns them so easily to perditioni who can wonder 
^ttel^st a^e it spared ^either nien's bodies iior ^sti^te& i 
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NOTE 2. On the XVIItk Article. 

By the adversaries of the Church of England, who lake Calvin 
their guide, it has been boasted that the 17th article is calvi#k 
idtical: but this Our best divines never allowed ; they say the 
Cimes required that the article should be neutral. So the fact 
appears to be ; and the article may be retained, as far as it goes ; 
^or it teaches us to receive the promisei of God, and to act accord- 
mog to his willf as it is expressly declared. His will we do know; 
And his promises we know ; bis decrees relating to particular per- 
sons, we do not know ; and therefore we cannot set up his de« 
^rees against his promises. The article tells us, the elect are 
taken out of mankind; this we allow; but the spurious* predesti. 
jaarian holds, that Christians are elected out of Christians : whick 
^doctrine is to be found neither in the Scripture fjor in the article; 
Chough we apprehend, less than this will not come up to the wishes 
of the Calvinists. They preach to us, that the unknown decrees 
~o{ God, and the use they make of them, are necessary to be ad* 
mltted by all true Christians ; warning us, that we areuuder 
"Strong temptation not to admit them, because they humble our 
"pride ; and is there not enough to do it without them ? and wish. 
ing that all may perish who do not admit them. But how then does 
it happen, that neither St. Peter nor any of the Apostles ever pub- 
lished this doctrine as a foundation for Christians to build upon ? 
When the new converts on the day of Pentecost asked Peter and 
the rest of the Apostles what they should do, he docs not bid them 
believe the all-sufficient doctrine of predestination for the reqiis- 
«ion of sins : but commands them to " repent and be baptized^ every 
one of than J for the remission of sins, ani they should receive the gift 
of the Holy Ghost:' 

St. Paul, ha\ing a knowledge of the secret decrees of God bj 
revelation, argues from them to reconcile the Jews to the election 
-of heathens ; but never makes them articles of faith, or priaciplet 
of action : and from the great stress laid upon them in these latter 
days, a snake in the grass is to be feared ; and he that knows the 
history of predestination mifst have discovered, that this doctrine 
hath been .and is the strong hold of schism : therefore I take St* 
Peter*s o/(/ doctrine rather than this new; and I would advise all 
Christians to do the same. If it should be said^ that baptism is 
' not now what it was in St. Peter's time, what is it but to tml us, 
that we have lost the promsies of God, and have now no Church f 
This will be a pleasant hearing to the Roman Catholics, who have 
been telling us the same thing ever since the Retbrmation* 
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SERMON XXII. 



MEN OUGHT ALWAYS TO PEAT. LUKE Xviil. 1. 

X HE man who does not pray^ does not live; b.e may 
walk about, and seem to be aliye, but he does not 
livej in the christian sense of the word ; for as the 
natural breath is a proof that the body is alive, so the 
breath of prayer is a proof that religion is alive in the 
heart When the body ceases to breathe perceptibl}^ 
in that case its life becomes doubtful, and it may be 
actually dead : even so that faith, which does not 
breathe in prayer to God, may be dead past recovery; 
at least, there may be great danger that it will never 
come to a state of life and godliness. Many coi^- 
siderations naturally^ arise from this likeness between 
breath ^TiA prayer : for, is it m^^ t6 breathe ? it must 
aha be easy to pray. If the body be aliye and well, 
it breathes of itself, without pain or difficulty ; and 
prayer will in like manner be a thing of course, if 
faith be alive in the heart Is i4; necessary to breathe? 
so necessary, that life cannot long continue without it? 
It is equally necessary to pray ; for the spiritual life of 
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the i^oul cannot possibly be pre.served without it. 
There is something always at hand, which will never 
£iil to destroy it; of thJ3 our Sayiour gave notice on % 
certain occasioti to Ijis disciples : pr^y, said he, tkat^ 
ye cjiter not into temptation. . Temptation would de- 
stroy us all : and, if we enter into it, we shall, without ^ 
God's grace, fall under it. It was this, that first 
brought death iqto the world ; and is now the great 
cianger of man. The first evil did not arise from man's 
own nature, but from the suggestion of the devil ; who 
first (aught.man to disobey his Maker^ iand which it is 
ever at hand to . teach the same lesson- at this hour : 
and his manner of teaching is different from what it 
was at first; be taught evil to our first parents by a 
speech from without; he now teaches from withiti us: 
he gets into our hearts and affections, and worketh in 
ijtie children pf disobedience ; it is therefore a petition 
in the Lord's Prayer, that our heavenly Father would 
Bot lead us into temptation. This is one of the reasons 
why we ought to pray.: if we would know them all^ 
we mfist find them in the Lord's Prayer : because the 
petitions pf it shew us what are iYxtduties, the wants^ 
and the dangers of man. They. shew us, why we ought 
to pray ; why we must pray ; and what will cerUunly 
Mppen to us if we do not pray. They direct us to 
the. first object pf our thoughts ; even to the great God 
that inade us ; the Father of our being, the Author of 
our faculties. He is the great object of our worship ;- 
and the man who is made by him, and does not wor* 
ship him, differs in nothing from a beast, but in his in^ 
gratitude ; the barest of all sins, and such as beasts 
are seldom guilty Pf : for the ox knoweth his owner^ 
and the ass his master's crib. Even the dog is mindful 
of him that feedeth him. What roust the man be 
then, who makes 7io return of worship to God, who 
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feedeth the creation ? Can any man consider the great- 

ness of his kingdom, without raising his voice, and 

lifting up his heart, to promote the glory and honour 

of it ? Every christian soul is a subject of that king- 

. dom, which is over all ; and when he knows whatjt 

16, the Lord's Prayer teaches him to pray, that it may 

prevail in himself and in all the world : that the will 

of God may be the rule of man ; and may be done by 

men on earth, as we are sure it is done with readiness 

and delight by the angels of heaven. What a divine 

privilege is it, that the subjects of this great King are 

permitted to speak to him ! how ipuch more, that they 

are invited and encouraged to it? and what shame 

and infajDy to them if they do not speak to him ! they 

that will not pray must have their portion with those 

beings, whose curse it is, that they cannot pray. With 

those that pray God is present : and if God be not 

with them, we know who will be so ; and that they 

who live without God must die without him: and 

there is no more certain sign that they live wdbout 

him, than that of their keeping up no intercourse with 

him by prayer. Hear the testimony of an illiterate 

savage on this subject, who had only the feeble rays 

of tradition for his guide. 

Some English soldiers, (as I heard once from an 
officer who had been amongst them), were quartered on 
a settlement in Africa, where the climate was hot and 
unwholesome : they had no clergyman, and they at- 
tended no place of worship. While they wer« in this, 
situation, a fatal distemper broke out among them, 
and carried them off daily. A poor negro of the 
country, w^io was witness to the case, made this ob- 
servation upon it, " the English never speak to God 
" Almighty; God Almighty never speaks to them : so 
** the devil comes to fetch tliem away." Such was 
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the. language of this poor ignorant person ; but simple 
a,nd illitemtfi as the language may be, the observation 
is very alarming, and the doctrine is true : ihey who 
live without God must die without him. If a sheep 
be strayed in the night, and is met by a lion, we kno\r 
what will become of it. 

' Man is therefore to pray ; not only because he 
owes worship to the God who made him ; but also, 
because he is a poor dependent creature ; in daily 
ivant and danger, and must perish without the divine 
protection. 

One of his first petitions to God, is for his daily 
hf^ead : he must /ire by him ; and therefore he prai^ 
to him. If a man can live of his own substance, he 
need not beg; but if he have nothing to support him, 
he must seek assistance from the charity of others. 
And he is not only ready to speak in his own behalf, 
but is ingenious in asking and provoking compassion : 
insomuch that the language of beggary is a science, 
all this is for the wants of the body, which must 
»6n be at an end. The ^oi// has its wants, which 
none, but' God, can supply ; and cannot live a single 
day, unless they are supplied : I say live ; for the life 
that is without God is not life : his grace is as neces- 
sary to the soul, as bread is to the body : for man 
liveth not by bread alone^ but by the word of God : 
and as the manna came down from heaven caery day^ 
we are therel^taught, that man must do as (be Israel- 
ites did ; he must go out every day to seek ithy p7'ayer, 
^nd gather it. If we seek it, we shall find it ; nothing 
is promised to him, that seeketh not ; he who knows 
this, and acts accordingly, is a true believer : he feels 
himself to be, when he comes to God, what the beggar 
feels himelf, when he comes to the door of plenty: 
hungry^ and thirsty, and full of complaints ; he feels, 
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n^hat no man but a Christian can feel ; his hunger and 
thirst are therefore blessed : they are a proof that h6 
is alive ; they have a promise, that they shall be filled. 
But he thattaskeih ilot, hungers not; and he that hun- 
gers not, has not the wants of a living man. 

We are now to consider that every fiian ought to 
pray as a sinner ; for a sinner he certainly is. In 
many things we offend all : and if God should be ex- 
treme to mark what is done amisSy no flesh should btf 
saved. What shall then become of us, without for- 
giveness of sin ? for this purpose were the morning^ and 
evening sacrifices appointed from the beginning, which 
ought to be daily offered at this time, in their proper 
signification, to him, without whom there i^ no rerni^'^ 
sion of sim All men are guilty of offences which they 
do know ; and of many more, which they do not know. 
Hence the Psalmist says, who can tell how oft he of^ 
fendeth ? O cleanse Uhou me from my secret faults ! 
Sins of both kinds were equally before the eyes^ of 
God, and needed the advantage of the sacrifice. TMfj^ 
forgiveness of siii is to be prayed for daily y is manife^ 
from hence; because it i^ the subject of a petition in 
the Lord's Prayer, which is daily to be used. But the 
same was signified by the daily practice of the Church, 
before that prayer was given : every sacrifice that was 
offered shewed the necessity of atonement for sin. 
And the sacrifices of the tabernacle and temple being 
offered daily in the morning and evening service, the 
congregation who offered them applied for forgiveness 
of sin ticice a day to God : and less^ I think, will not 
suffice in any family ^i>this day. We are not departed 
from the custom of sacrificing, though we do not offer 
up a bloody sacrifice, as of old ; but we offer to the 
Father his Son Jesus Christ, who suffered for our sin$ 
upon the Cross. - Twice in the day doth the Church 
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direct all its members to pot up a petition to heaven,^ 

ebat the Lord would have mercy upon us miserable of^ 

fender 8^ according to kis promises declared untcr man^ 

fcind in Christ Jesu our Lord. But here k should be 

ell considered, that when we ask forgiveness for odr' 

ins, we ask it, on condition that we forgive the sins of 

thers. The words are easily spoken ; but what man 

fulfil them, without the grace of God to dispose 

ind assist him ? for wrath and malice are inr the heart 

man : the spirit that is in w lusteth to envy ; and 

thirst for revenge against those who have despised, 

^yffendedj or injured us. The struggle between duty 

snd passion is often very hard to good men ; who 

oonnot bring their minds to calmness, patience and 

forbearance, till they set before their eyes the patience 

o£ Jesus Christ, who pleaded and prayed for his niur-' 

derers. 

But after all that has been said, the greatest reason 

prayer is yet behind. Our duty first calls upon us 

ly I next, our: wants and necessities ; and lastly, 

wr dangers. From the final petitions of the Lord's 

prayer, we may learn what will certainly become of 

USS if we do not pray : viz. that we shall, as I observed 

before, be led into temptation^ and not be delivered 

fr^m evil. The first temptation brought death with 

it : all temptation aims at man's destruction : and 

tlie world is fall of it» Every age, every state of life, 

bath its temptations. How shall we meet them ? how 

•liair we overcome them? never^ without the help of 

God ; and this I cannot repeat too often ; . that help 

he mil not find, who does not pray for it Ifyoit 

"^oald have a prospect of all the dadgers to which itian 

^ liable, set before your eyes the three great enemies 

^f his salvation ; always endeavouring to draw hint 

iQtosin. Look at the vain and wicked- zv^r/</, With all 
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1(9 ways and its fashions, its vain pageants and diver- 
sions, its corrupt customs and lies; by whicli it ac- 
quires an absolute authority over the unguarded man : 
it first deceives him, and then domineers over his 
judgment. NeJct to this, behold thejleshj with all its 
appetites; all of which are by nature given to impe- 
tuosity, and excess. As the dog goes to his vomit, 
and the swine to its wallowing in the mire, so doth the 
natural man, if he has self-indulgence for bis rule, lose 
the understanding of a man, and fall into what is 
beastly and destructive. Every object which is about 
us, if our faculties are not duly regulated, tempts us 
to some abuse of the creatures of God : and, what is 
worst of all, there is a subde invisible enemy always at 
band, who, being himself evil, turns all things to evil ; 
to the end that those things, which God made for our 
good, may work together for our ruin ; and we are 
either to be. delivered^rom this enemy, or to be de- 
livered up to him. Where we pray to God, to deli 
us from evily it means rather, from the evil one ; 
many of our best divines agree, that the words oug 
|o have been so rendered ; deliver us from the evi 
one^ that is, the Devil. Our English version seems 
fail in the same way, in another passage where t 
person of our Saviour is to be understood'; " Wb 
** will harm you, if ye be fbllowers of that which i 
good ?" where it ought rath^ to be, " if ye 
followers, (or imitators) of that good one, Christ ?' 
for the^^cripture does not deal much in abstractions, 
-Taking it for granted then, that evil is the evil one; 
w;e learn from the Scripture, who, and what, be is 
that his work in general is, to overthrow all the de 
signs of God for the salvation of man : that he is 
serpent, a liar, a murderer, a destroyjtr : though 
dern divinity, if it may be called divinity, says be i 
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nolhmg. (What? when Christ 6ame into the world 
txi destroy the works of him ?) We learn also, that 
^ith all this he \% a spirit, who excels in the strength 
of a spirit ; and is armed with darts of fire ; against 
'Which there is no defence, but from the shield offaith^ 
"which Prayer holds up to guard us against the enemy. 
It is no shield, until prayer applies it : pray^ says our 
Lord, that ye enter not into temptation. How terrible 
is that warning, which is given us in the Revelation 
against this enemy of man ; of whom some Christians, 
not worth reasoning with, now make no serious ac- 
count ! Woe to the inhabitants of the Earth and of 
the Sea ; for the Devil is come down to you, having 
great wraths because he knoweth that he hath but a 
shoj't time. His wrath \fill therefore do all the mis- 
chief that can be done in the time : and he hath lately 
found some new ways of doing gf eat things in a short 
space : consider then, ye who are careless, that while 
j»ou neglect hini, he does not neglect you : while you 
JPIP all your time, he loses none of his. He leads you 
captive at his will : first into sin, and at last into con- 
demnation : as you will find, when the spiritual world, 
which is now concealed, and seems to he nothing, 
shall be opened upon you. If you would^ee from the 
wrath to come, you must pray : if you would fall into 
it, then neglect to pray t nothing further is necessary ; 
all the rest will folii^w of course. 

My design in what I have [already said X>n these 
words, has been to shew the necessity of ^M^yer to 
those who do not pray : in what follows, I shall speak 
to those who do pray ; with the hope of teaching them 
how to pray better ; by giving them a new method of 
praying always : which may seem to be a very hard 
thing ; but you are not here to understand, that men 
are always to be upon their knees : for then the busi- 

VOL. IV. Z 
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we see it, we should utter some thanksgiving to the ^=^e 
Almighty Creator; who hath given to us, not only "^^y 
the natural light, but the light of truth, the light of the^^ ^e 
Gospel ; and hath promised us an inheritance of the^^ ae 
saints in the light of the new Jerusalem. When we^:^ --e 
awake to such thoughts, we awake as men and Chris — i=s- 
tians, not as beasts ; who receive the benefit of th( 
light, without knowing what glorious things are to b< 
understood by it. When we see the sun in his dail; 
course, we should say to ourselves, such is the Sun o: 
Righteousness, and thus did he rise upon the world 
and thus will he rise again to dispel the darkness o 
the shadow of death, and begin the glorious day o 
Eternity. As the natural light moves from East to 
West, so hath the Gospel shined throughout the world 
as the day declines, and the evening comes on, so dotll 
the life of man declitie. When this happens, w^" 
sho.uld say with the two Disciples, when they inviteo 
Christ to tarry with them at Emmaus, ^^ abide with uss^^^^^^t 
for the day is far spent.'' 

The elements and the changes of the weather wilX i '^ 
supply us with more matter of the same sort. If ther^'"^ -^® 
cometli rain to water the earth, let us be thankful, no <^^ *^* 
only for that^ but for the grace of God, and the woro^^ *^^ 
of truth, which cometh down from heaven as the rain • ^^ 
that the soul of man may be fruitful in works of righ— ^^ - 
teousness. As the earth is parched in a time o:^^^ ^ 
drought, and cracked with dryness, so shouM mair^-^^ 
open his mouth, and say with the Psalmist, " my souC ••^ *^ 
thirsteth for thee, my flesh also longeth after thee, in a^ ^ 
barren and dry land where no water is.'* If there^"^ '^ 
cometh thunder, we should listen to it, as to the voiced ^^^ 
of God; which, what noise soever men may make^^^"^ 
below, will be heard above all., How insignificant doc^ *^^ 
the word and power of man appear, whenever God \s^^^-^ 
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ought therefore to pray always, without fainting, or 
being wearied out ; and tfiis is the sense of praying 
always, according to the text. But there is another 
way, which to me seems the most excellent of all. 
When Saint Paul advises the Thessalonians to pray 
without ceasing, he adds, in every thing give thanks. 
This cannot be done, unless the mind be in a constant 
habitual frame of devotion ; using itself to the daily 
custom of setting God alway before it, and walking 
with him in all the actions of life: endeavouring to. 
turn all things to his glory. Believers are to consider 
God, in his^ power, his wisdom, his providence ; in all 
which he hath made, in all which he hath given, in all 
which he hath done, and all which he doth do for the 
children of men : in his blessings, his judgments, his 
visitations, his corrections : under a persuasion that 
every thing we sfee is-iormed by his wisdom, every 
thing that happens in the world is from hisjusticCy 
mercy, or goodness ; and therefore,' that eoery thing 
The- does is right, and is to be so received by ui We 
are to give thanks for good, because it is' a present 
blessing; for evil, because it will be a /w^wre bles- 
sing, if God pleases. 

There is no object of nature, nor any occasion of 
man's natural life in this world, which may not be im- 
proved to some holy purpose ; if we learn to under- 
stand objects, as the Gospel hath applied them, and 
then make them the subject of some petition. There 
is no great difficulty in the thing : custom will keep 
the mind ready and in a godly frame ; and use will 
make is pleasant. Thus the duty of praying always 
will be fulfilled in a way, of which the world 'hath very 
little knowledge* We cannot begin too soon in the 
morning : and there is no better object in the world 
to begin with, than the light of the day. As soon as 
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his prayers; that he may be ready to receive into his 
mind the good seed of God's word, and to lay it up 
in his heart, as the grain is covered in the earth, that 
it may bring forth fruit to life eternal. Then shall the 
ungels come at the end of the world, when the great 
barvest shall be gathered, to take the elect into the 
kingdom of God. If the husbandman thinks on these 
things, his work will be sanctified ; and he himself 
will be brought nearer every day to the kingdom of 
heaven. It is very truly said of the husbandman, 
that his work is never done ; every season, every day, 
brings some new employment with it. It is the same 
with the Christian : his work is never done ; and be 
would be under a dangerous mistake, if he should 
tkkink it is: for the tempter is always at some new 
device, to give a christian sorrow or trouble ; he never 
thinks kis work done, till the man is destroyed, and 
made a child of hell, instead of a child of God. 

I would have it here to be remembered, that I am 
only giving a few examples, which the learner is to 
practise U|>on, and be multiplying all the days of his 
life. I open a schooUdoor, into which he that is dis- 
posed may enter and profit according to his capacity ; 
the employment is delightful ; and the matter inexhaus- 
tible. 

In our observations upon other people, charity and 
all the christian virtues will be exceedingly promoted, 
if we use ourselves to make a short prayer on what 
passes before our eyes. Thus if we see one that is 
blind ; how proper would it be to say, " Lord, thou 
liast taken from that man bodily sight, give him tlie 
eight of the mindy which is far better.'* If you see 
ope that is lafiic, you may say, " O thou who didst 
enable the lame to walk ; though thou art not now pre- 
sent with us, to heal the infirmities of our bodies^ thou 
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canst still show us i\\e path of life^ and enable us to 
walk in the way everlasting : thus shall the halt and 
la7ne enter Into life." If we hear of any one that is 
fallen into some dreadful sin or calamity, it would be 
proper to say, " Lord, I bless thy name, that I myself 
am not made an ea^ample to Ikai man, who is now 
irK*de an exaviple to me: raise up him that is fallen ; 
and let me not be high minded^ but fear ; for blessed 
is the man that feareth alwaj/s in such a world as this/* 
If you should hear the bell sound for a funeral, you 
may say, " Lord^ make me wise to consider my latter 
end : that while I live I may live unto thee^ and when 
I die, I may die unto thee^ so that living and dying I 
may be thine.^^ 

Once more : if you should be present when cri- 
minals are judged at an assize; think of the great 
tribunal of Jesus Christ : think, how we shall all he 
called out of our graves, to stand before hisjudg- 
ment'Seat : in which case it is hardly possible for a 
inan to turn his eyes towards himself, without saying, 
** Lord, how, where^ shall I appear in that dreadful 
day ? O let thy holy angels find me, to strengthen 
and encourage me, before t dare to look upon thy 
face ; that so I may have boldness in the day of judg- 
ment, and find myself plaqed on thy right hand among 
the heirs of salvation : Lord rtmember me m that 
'^day ; for my heart pant eth^ m^ strength failethj when 
I think of it: but thou didst expire upon the Cross, 
to lessen the terrors of it to me and all poor penitent 



sinners. " 



There would be no end, if we were to collect such 
other examples as might be thought of; the day^ 
the night, the sea, the laiid, the heaven above, and the 
earth beneath, abound with objects to exercise our 
devotion I would now say a word or two on the ad* 
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vantage of praying in this manner. If prayer be a 
labour to the mind, there is none of it here : a small 
transient ejaculation is sufficient to signify the dis- 
position of the heart, even though it be not uttered by 
the lips : for God is a witness tp the meditations of 
the neart. Tlierefore it may be used in society, as 
well as in solitude : and in whatever work a man is 
employed, provided it he lawful, it will not be inter- 
rupted but promoted. Is the husbandman interrupted^ 
if, when he casts the seed into the ground,' he prayi 
that the seed of God's word may take root in his own^r~-ii 

heart ? so far from it, that it will bring dowo a bles *- 

sing upon himself and his labour: and Improve his^^ is 
daily work into a work of grace ; a work, by whicfaKTzHi 
his mind will be kept in constant practice, to a tempers^ -r 
of piety : so that he may be strictly said, to walk ztiti 
God, as the Saints did of old ; which should be tht 
jftrst object of a Christian's ambition. The agreements^ t 
between the objects of the natural world and the ob- 
jects of revelation, so amply and4llustriou8ly displayet 
in the Scriptures, shews (to those who understand it' 
a wonderful siiiht ; it shews the whole Creation ason( 
great picture of divine truth ; which will give as mud 
entertainment, and afford more variety to the imagin- 
ation of a Christian, than air the works of genius, 
which all the wit of man ever did, or ever will invent. 
It is as wide as the world, and as fright as the ocean, 
when the sun shines upon it. Religious meditation 
and devotion draw it forth into use ; and shew, so 
many ways of applying it to the edification of the mind, 
that if we can bring any qualified person to this one 
employment, he will never complain that Christianity 
is a dry study. It infuses a new spirit into common 
things, whicii in themselves are dull and insipid : every 
trifling event assumes a new figure and new import- 
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»nce, when applied to spiritual things : every cotpmon 
bject changes its nature and value * : the touch /}f a 
evout mind has a magical effect upon it, and turns it 
nto gold; so that to live by this rule, and turn all 
bjects to a spiritual use, is the next thing to living ip 
spiritual world. ' - 

There will be this further advantage, and a great 
one it is, that we shall find this sort of devotion our 
best ^curity against temptation. ' Good thoughts will 
keep out evil one;3. The tempter makes use of all ob- 
jects to corruptour minds, and draw us into evil : the 
way of tujTAing them, to godliness; is directly contrary 
to bis way of turning them to sin : and therefore it is 
.the best remedy in the world against his devices ; it 
may. be used also, as a test to the mind, whether it be 
alive to God or not If the Christian finds himself 
disposed to it, or if he does not, he may thence learn 
the state of his own soul, and discover^ whether he is a 
carnal or a spiritual man ; whether he is in the light or 
in the dark : if he feels no inclination to it, his own 
soul is then a thing-of no concern to him. Satan may 
have it, for what be cares ; this world has blinded his 
eyes : all the objects in it serve to wrong uses ; it is a 
curse, and not a blessing to him, that he was brought 
into it ; and when that perishes, he must perish with 
it. 

If a man sees nothing spiritual here, he will see 
nothing hereafter : but if he looks at the things of this 

* If the reader wishes to knew better this art of applying na« 
tural objects to sacred subjects ; I would desire him to consult a 
small Key to the language of Prophecy ^ bound up with the third 
edition of \\\e Book of Nature ; also, Lectures on the Figurative 
Jjinguage of the Scriptures. The Husbandman's Manual; with such 
other things as he can collect of the same kind : particularly a 
Treatise on Ejaculatory Prayer^ by the Rev. Robert Cooke, late 
Ticar of Boxted, in Essex. All printed for Bivingtons* ' 
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world with an eye of faith, and can make them the 
subject of some petition to God, he may then con- 
clude, that his heart is ativt ; and that, with the help 
of divine grace, he may so pass through things tem- 
poral, and make such an use of them, that they shall 
help him to pass on through them, to things eternal. 

Before I conclude, my beloved brethren, suffer me 
once more to look back to th6 subject of prayer in 
general ; of which I must always think, and will al- 
¥rays affirm it, that it is ihe first practical duty of the 
Christian religion : oh which consideration, I know 
not what to say of those Christians, who do not pray : 
they will pardon me, if I know not what to call them; 
I can scarcely cry out with the prophet, ** awake thou 
that steepest^ and arise from the iead.*^ To speak 
freely, I wonder how any family can look one another 
in the face, when they assemble together in the morn- 
ing, to begin the works of the day, without a solemb 
invocation of Almighty God, for his direction, help, 
and blessing on all the affairs of this transient and dan- 
gerous state. I shall be thankful, if one single soul 
should be brought by what I have here said to a better 
mind. 
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THESE FILTHY DREAMEKS DEFILE THE FLESH, 
DESPISE DOMINION, AND SPEAK EVIL OP DIGr 
NITIES. ST. JUDE, VERSE 8. 

:X HE people here described are every way repre- 

h^ypsible. They are compared to the men of Sodom 

for their wickedness ; aqd to dreamers^ fpr their ab* 

fiufdity and foolishness ; their thoughts, principles^ 

and reasonings, baviqg no more foundation in sense, 

than those of men in a dr6am. There always were 

such people in existence ; but of late, a new and 

abundant generation of them has appeared in the 

world ; as if a swarm of locusts had lately issued out 

of the bottomless pit, with fire and smoke, to destroy 

all things. They are very busy in the work of turning 

the world upside down ; and a considerable part of 

t-heir work (the beginning on which all depends) con* 

sists in cheating the senses, and inflaming the passions 

of ignorant people. They are said to despise dominionj 

and speak evil of dignities. Dominion is the same 

with Government : these people despise the thing, and 

speak evil of those that exercise it : but their argumen* 

taJtion signifies no more than if they were talking in 

their sleep, according to the visions or the fancies 

vith which the brain is then occupied. 
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This is as exact a description of some persons whac:^^( 
now make a great noise in the world, as if the Apostle:^ ^^ 
bad seen them. But that is bo wonder : folly anci^ j( 
wickedness may find some new words; but they ar^— :!•( 
no new things. What Satan does now in the children ,^n 
of disobedience, is so like what he did formerly, thai^^t 
we are not ignoratit of his devices : and the delusioriKr-ns 
of men are after the olid fashion, though they may fin -^cd 
some new expressions. 

The text requires us to examine, first, what tb — le 
thing is which these people despise: secondly, ho— w 
they proceed, when they would make others despi^^se 

it. 

The thing which they despise is Dominion. TE^^e 
irord here used signifies lordship over others ; ar^d 
TOcn lordship there most be in some persons or oth^-r, 
because the world cannot 20 on without it : there mis st 
be rulers below, as there are rulers above. The sia n 
is said to rule over the day ; and the moon and sta.irs 
to govern the night: without them, nature would t>e 
all in confusion. The elements of the world are co jn- 
trary tempers, and must be regulated by thepow^srs 
of heaven, which keep them to their appointed course 
The state of the natural world is, and will ever be, so 
long as it continues, a state of government. The sun 
will be the lord and ruler of the day : and if any man 
should talk of improving the world, by setting the ele- 
ments to rule themselves better without the sun, we 
should immediately pronounce that man to be in a 
dream. And the case is as clear with respect to hu- 
man society. For no man comes into this world to 
have his own will ; but to have somebody, set over 
bim, that he may 7Wt have it. And the reason is this; 
that if one man be born to have his own will, another 
will be born to have his ; but this is not possible : for 
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jlifFerent men will very different things : two men w^x\X 
the same tiling, where but one of ihem can have it 
Xheir wills interfere in such a manner, that if every 
man were to have his will, human society would be 
like the waves of the sea in a storm, dashing and 
Ijreaking one another to pieces. They must therefore 
be under some law^ some rule ; and consequently 
there must be some Ruler to enforce* it: for a law 
considered in itself is a speculation, and can effect 
nothing. Unless confusion is to prevail, the authority 
of some over others is as necessary to the world, as 
that God should govern the universe, and keep the 
elements in order. For this purpose He that certainly 
rifles the natural world hath as certainly placed him- 
self at the head of the active world : he hath made 
laws, to restrain the will of man, and keep it in sub- 
jection to himself. His ten commandments are an ab- 
solute check upon the unlawful will of one man, that 
it may not interfere with the lawful wijl of another, 6ut 
may leave him in the quiet possession of every thing 
that is his ; and in so doing God hath established the 
right of possession. And if there be a right of posses- 
sion, and laws cannot execute themselves (for what 
can letters and papers and books do ?) there must be 
persons to see that they are executed : in order to 
which, they must have power over those who wish to 
see them 7iot executed. And who are they ? Who, 
but the men that cry out for liberty? Honest men 
want no liberty, but that of being secure and unmo- 
lested in their possessions ; for which end law and 
government were established in the world. Liberty 
and government, in the mouths of some men, are 
two opposite things, but they are in their nature the 
same.^ Laws may be mild and favourable to the . 
people : but government must be government : there 
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may be liberty under it, but there can be. no fiberty 
against it. For as the total absence of goTemment 
would be absolute confusion ; so every relaxation of 
government is a weakness which partakes of anarchy, 
and must be attended with many of its effects. K 
you would know what a nation is with government, 
and what without it, look at a man of sense, and a 
madman. Tlie man of sense walks by rule : he has a 
regard to the happiness of others as well as his own, 
knowing that they have an equal right to it ; and he 
lives in subjection to the laws of God and man. In 
the madman, the governing principle is gone : he has 
no rule, but his inclination to folly and mischief: it is 
dangerous to meet him abroad ; therefore he is shut 
up, and his liberty is taken away for the safety of all 
honest sober people, who go regularly about their 
business. If there should be a majority of lunatics, 
they would vote themselves to be the only people of 
sense, and pronounce the sober part of the world to be 
mad. If in such a case there should not be power 
enough to restrain them, in what a fearful condition 
should we be ! God Almighty deliver us from it! 
And it is certainly his will that we should be delivered 
from it, by his appointed law and government amongst 
US- 
Let us then ask what this government is ? When men 
are gathered into an orderly society, they are called a 
body ; because, like a body, they are under some head, 
which rules and directs all the rest of the members. 
If the head is stricken off from a body, that body falls 
into convulsions, and becomes a shocking spectacle. 
If the head is of no effect, the body is like that of a 
madman, acting extravagantly and doing mischief. 
Every body therefore must have some effective head to 
rule and direct, and a people under a eovernmentof 
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due authority, and who are themselves in doe sutor* 
dination, are like the body of man when in a rational 
^Dd healthy state, and in a fair way to continue sa. 
The two cases of an army hy land, arid ^ ship at sea, 
are plain cases, which shew that whatever the con- 
stitution of a government may be in theory, it must 
be, in practice, under some one leader, as a natural 
body has one head. The ship then keeps her destined 
course ; but if the crew are mutinous, and rise upon 
the commander,, then the ship turns pirate and plun- 
ders the world, or changes her course, and sets sail 
for some paradise of fools in a remote part of the uni- 
verse. Thd^istor of such a crew would be somethino^ 
like the history of a certain nation, now in a state of 
piracy against the world, whose directors are nothing 
but criminals, and, as such, merit the fate of Jobbers 
and ruffians, which by the just judgment of God many 
of them have met with. 

The sum of the matter is this. Man isnot under 
his own will, but under the will of God: and as man 
doth not know the will of God, nor can know it; the 
laws of society must originally come from God; and 
the authority to execute those laws must be from the 
Bame. He that kills a man for his own will and plea- 
sure without law is a murderer : he that kills him with 
law is a judge or ruler ; one into whose hand God, for 
the maintaining of his own laws, and the safety of the 
people, puts a sword : and if he holds that sword in 
vain, evil prevails, and the hand is turned against him- 
self. This was the case of the poor unfortunate King 
of France ; of whom it is said, that by permitting the 
law to take its course against a few worthle)is wretches, 
not fit to live, (as he was intreated to do at a critical 
moment, when the sword was in his hand) ; he might 
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hSkve saved the lives of a million of inaocent people^ 
How many more we know not: for the confusion 
being once begun, and among the people who have 
always given fieisbions to Europe, may last to th^ 
world's end, and be tbe immediate cause of its ead. 

Look upon the natural world, and see how quiet 
and orderly it is under the Government of God< 
Thtre his laws are never broken. The sun sbine» ; 
the moon rises ; the stars are in their prescribed ^a* 
tions : the tides ebb and flow at their time ; the spriog 
S[ives her flowers ; the summer ripens the corn ; and 
the autumn gathers it Thus tranquil and orderly 
would kumjn society be, if it would but be as obe- 
dieat to the laws of God. Oh how devoutly is it to be 
wished, that tbe moral world were under an authority 
as wise and as irresistible ! But God has left man, as 
a free agent, to his own counsel ; that, if he sees fit, 
he mav break the divine laws, overturn the whole order 
of things, and terrify the nations of the earth with 
" blood and fire and pillars ©f smoke;" which words 
do well describe the present state of war in this last 
at^e of the world. 

The reason being now plain, why God hath ap- 
pointed the rule of some over others ; and it being 
fully shewn what a blessing it is, when this order is 
iluly observed, and what misery follows when it is 
broken, we are now to examine what sort of people 
they are who despise dominion. Evil men you may be 
sure they must be ; and in one respect they act wisely; 
they do well to hate government ; for it is pointed 
against themselves. A great philosopher of ancient 
( I recce pronounced it impossible for man to be wise 
if he were not good ; and he spoke the truth : for if 
you watch evil men closely, you will always discover 
llbat they are fools, and that their own tongues will 
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make them fall ; insomuch that he who seeth tb^m' 
shall laugh them to scorn. Our text therefore calU' 
t:hetn dreamers; their opinions being as monstrous, as 
:incoherent, as unprofitable, as ridiculous^ and as uii- 
accountable, as those of inen that are asleep. One 
of their first devices is this: when they cannot openly 
deny the necessity of Government to the good of i»an;' 
they speak evil of dignities ; they rail at the persons 
that exercise it : either as persons weak in their un- 
derstandings; or ill-intentioned ; or insufficiently in- 
formed ; or oppressive and tyrannical. If the lawi* 
Cannot be spoken against (though they do this as often 
as they dare) they fall foul upon them that administer 
them, in order to make the laws themselves odiou;^. 
The children of disobedience, who reject all authority, 
are particularly denominated as children of Belial, in 
whom he is said to work. Now if the Scripture tells 
us truly, that the spirit that is in us, our own human 
spirit, lusteth to ervoy^ and that envy, and4iatred which 
always attends it, are natural lusts of the mind ; what 
must men become, when there is an Evil Spirit work- 
ing within, to impel them, and inflame them, till their 
tongues (as the Apostle speaks) are set on fire of hell ? 
Then does all manner of seditious language break 
forth and abound, with such vain boasting and vile 
• abuse as honest men cannot account for : but the Evil 
Spirit knows what he intends by it: he knows, that as 
the fiery tongues of the Gospel gave light and peace 
to the world, so his fiery tongues will spread discord 
and confusion, to the ends of the earth. All this is 
done directly, to raise discontents, and make govern* 
ment itself an odious thing. Their next step is to 
Overturn it, by propagating false principles among tl?e 
people. I called them principles ; but havingno foun- 
dation, they really are dreams. The first is this, that 
VOL, IV. A a 
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every man has rights; which is said with dusdestgEv 
that every man may be discontented, and may turn the 
world upside down by contending for Ihem. 

There is no sudi thing in the world as the absolute 
right these persons talk about There is no right wiA- 
out reason ; and right will follow reason, so long as 
tnen speak sense. But in a dream, reason has no 
share ; so we find little of it here* We most ask, in 
what state of man is this right to be found ? Man g&d 
have no right before he is born. To his tirth he has 
no right ; for it is the gift of God that he comes ioto 
the world at all. In his infancy he may have a r^hfe 
to be fed and nursed, because he cannot feed himself; 
but then his parents also, so long as he is depended! 
upon them, have a right to his obedience and servide. 
If as he grows uf^ he refuses to w(H*k, he has no right 
to eat If as he. grows up he cheats and steals, he hat 
no right to be exempted from sut&ring punishment as 
a felon: if he commits murder, he has no right to 
escape the righteous sentence of death. I say these 
tilings toi shew that rights are in every case, the rigbb 
of justice ; that every right must have its reason; and 
where there is no reason there can be no right The 
rights of man must be the rights of man in society 
and where there is society, there must be governmeat: 
all the rest is either a vision, which is nothing ; or it i& 
the dbect contrary to all right and justice ; tlie assumed 
right of the wild beast beast in the desert^ or the law* 
less murderer. If it were true that one man comes 
into the world with a right against another, it must be 
equally true, that the other comes into the world with 
an equal right against him ; and opposite rights amount 
to nothing: they can be no rights till there be some 
third preponderant jwwer to decide between them;' 
w:hLnh third power is what we call government ; and 
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till that interferes, the social compact is a state of war 
•and violence^ in which every man's hand is against 
«very man. 

But it may be imagined, that though single men 
have no rights, many men, whom we call the people^ 
may have some right. I think not : for if one waye 
of the sea has no right ; add all the other waves of 
the ocean, and you make the case worse. All the 
right they have is to ride over one another's heads, 
and dash one another to pieces. And this never fails 
to be the case when the experiment is tried among 
mankind : and therefore the Scripture puts together 
the noise of the waves, and the madness of the people^ 
The winds and tempests drive the waves; and the 
winds of concupiscence, which will nevel: beat res^ so 
long as man is man, drive the people. 

But our dreamers say further, Ihat all men are by 
, nature equal : whence the practical inference follows, 
that as they are now in fact unequal, one half may 
rob the other half, till they are all reduced to the 
same level. This is the doctrine of those who are 
called Levellers. But call it what you will, any roan 
may see, that the whole is a scheme of plunder ; and 
that the reason given for it is no reason, because it 
has no foundation in nature. For, are all men bom 
equal ? No : not in any one respect whatever. Some 
are born wise, some foolish : and if we are to have a 
law that all men shall be equal, we may as well have a 
la,w. that all shall be wise; all shallbe tall; all. sj^ll be 
strong. Consider all men c^s members of ^a body* Is 
this body all head ? Are all men heads ? all made to 
direct — are all men eyes? all made to see for others? 
Are all hands, to work for others ? all feet, to waljc ? 
all made for mei^engers ? have all tongues to .speak 
and teach ? What absurdity is here 1 Change .the or- 

A aS 
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der of the body in any one respect, and it is no longer 

ra body, but a 'monster *. Are they jiien that can 
reason thus in a dream, or are they not ? The man 
that is awake will know : but he who is himself dream- 
ing will not But if men were all born equal, like 

* the blades of wheat in a field of corn ; or if it were in 
the power of man to make them equal, nothing could 
keep them so. If all the lands of a country were 
equally divided, the share of a single man would be 
small ; and how is a poor man to occupy it ? To fur- 
nish himself with stock and implements of husbandry, 
he must part with some of his land, which immediately 
^lakes him unequal ; and so the plan miscarries at 
the first step. They who have of late invented or re- 
vived this equality, are themselves a proof of its absur- 
dity : has equality set them at ease ? has it indeed 
ever taken place amongst them ? By no means : they 
are ravaging and destroying the countries on three 
sides of them, and they would ravage this country if 

. they could. It is with them as naturalists tell us it is 
with the kingdom of bees : if their chief be lost, the 
rest turn thieves, and plunder their neighbours as far 
as they can. This is exactly verified in the nation who 
of late destroyed their king; and it is a fact which 

. ought to open the eyes of this whole nation : but when 
men are under the power of visions in a dreain, 
realities have no effect. 



• When the first republic of these last days was begotten by 
rebellion, (as all republics are) they were going to make a law 
that all men should be equal : *t but hold," says one wiser than 
. the rest, " you must make a law first, that none shall be rndus- 
" trious : for the iBdustrioiSs will soon be above the idle, do what. 
*' ever you will : and certain it is, equality can never be restored 
" again till the idle robs the industrious, and seizes the fruit of 
*' another's labour/ 
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But your enemies, knowing the Tjrildness and weak-, 
ness of their arguments, and not daring to trust their 
cause to them, have another deep device to practise 
upon you ; in which, I must no longer say they dream,^ 
but shew how nearly they are related to the grand 
author of mischief, who never sleeps. If they cannot 
make you foolish all at once, they are persuaded they 
shall do it at last, if they begin with making you 
wicked. Therefore every art is tried to spread wicked- 
ness aniong you. You believe the word of God : that 
keeps you in the fear of God: and that fear will never 
suffer you to turn rorti)ber3 and republicans. Therefore 
the bible, which stands in the way, must first be takefi 
out of the way : Christianity must be ridiculed : ar- 
gument, mockery, and blasphemy, rise all at once, to 
perplex you and corrupt you. To overturn the world, 
by first overturning Christianity, has been the work of 
the party from the beginning. This was their employ- 
ment at home till they had ruined their own monarchy: 
and no sooner did they get footing in Germany, than, 
in a military fortress, they began to print the works of 
that infidel, who drew people on with his wit, till he 
ruined their hearts, and made each of his disciples as 
much the child of hell as he was himself. All the world 
knows that the first Republicans were heathens : there- 
fore if the foundation of heathenism can be laid, a 
broad and easy way is open to a Republic. See who 
- they are that incline to this party : they are either per- 
sons of a false religion, or of no religion at all : the 
avaricious, whom nothing will satisfy; the prodigal, 
whom nothing will maintain ; the ambitious, who have 
no other way of distinguishing themselves ; the vicious, 
who can bear with no regular authority. The eyes of 
such persons the God of this world hath blinded^ that 
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he may lead them blindfold to their own destniction, 
snd that of their country. 

My brethren, you see who they are that despise do- 
miniofi, and how they argue. When you consider that 
they are in a dream, be thankful to God who hath 
called you to tfwake out of sleep, and be of the num- 
ber of those who are not of the night nor of darkness, 
but are children of light and truth. If you wish to have 
the advantage against them, be Christians : they 
will hate you the more, but they will prevail the less ; 
for God, we hope, will be on our side. Let us, in one 
word, escape their sin^ and we shall have no reason to 
be afraid of their power. 
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je*ce;pt ye repent, yj: shai-l ^ll likewi$|i 

PEHiSH. I.UJCE xiii. YEBSj: 8* 

.^LL impenitent sinners will be punished ; but not 
immediately. Some are distinguished, for an example 
to others : and if those others do not take warning, 
Chey will then be doubly guilty, and deserve a double 
punishment. 

Some people of Judea had been killed at Siloam by 
the falling of a tower upon their heads ; and otbeirs of 
Galilee had been cruelly slaughtered by Pilate. In 
such cases, it was the manner of the Jews to argue, 
that if any suffered punishment, it was a. sure sign they 
were sinners ; and if their punishnient was great, that 
their sin must have been great also. But with this 
they had another dangerous opinion; viz. that if a 
man were not punished, then it would follow, that he 
was not a sinner ; at any rate, not so great a sinner as 
those that were punished. This was one way they had 
of justifying themselves, by comparing tliemselves with 
other men. When they told our Saviour how the 
Galileans had suffered ; partly with design to affront 
him as a supposed Galilean^ and partly out of curio- 
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sity to hear what he would say, they put this question 
to him: " Master, what great sin had those Galileans 
committed, that they suffered such things?" He does 
not answer to their Ci/m^yi/j/, (wiiich signified nothing) 
but he answers to their mistake ; letting them know, 
that those men had not been chosen for punishment 
because they were the greatest of sinners ; but to give 
warning to other sinners, as great or greater than 
themselves, that without repentance they also would 
certainly perish at some time or other, A tower 
might not fall upon their heads, to kill them in the 
midst of their rioting, as was the case at Siloam; 
neither might the sword of a tyrant slay them ; yet 
they might be assured, they should at length perish 
under the vengeance of God ; and this vengeance had 
already fallen upon some as an earnest and example 
\o all the rest 

If you consider with yourselves what it is to perish^ 
that is, to be lost and miserable to eternity ; and tliat 
you must either perish or repent ; I think you will be 
ready to hear what I have to offer upon the subject; 
and if your minds should hitherto have been careless 
and dead upon it, you will awake, and hear what 
is to be said : for at some time or other you must 
awake ; and how much better is it to be called out of 
your sleep by a friend^ than to be awakened in the 
morning by the voice of an executioner^ calling you to 
your death ! 

I shall have but little difficulty in making you un- 
derstand what it is to repent^ if you recollect the vow 
you made at your baptism, to renounce the world, the 
flesh, and the devil. Thes« are the three enemies, 
which draw men into sin, and by bindinw* thqm down 
in it with a chain, hinder their repentance. The devil 
tempts you to pride, envy, malice, ignorance, cruelty. 
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falsehood, and disobedience ; by the last Of which, I 
mean i^ehellious undutifulncss. The world tempts you 
to covetousness, vanity, the pursuit of pleasure, th^j 
love of shew and appearance : and covetousness draws 
you into injustice, fraud, oppression, and extortion. 
The flesh tempts you to excess, s^lf indulgence, sloth, 
intemperance, greediness, drunkenness, and. all such 
sins as turn man into a beast ; the worst of beasts, and 
the most odious, which is the swine. 

The law of God in the ten commandments, as you 
have been taught in your catechism, is pointed against 

.>11 these sins, and, the law of God being known, con- 
science will be sure to tell you how and when you de- 
part from it ; and it will so often set your offences 
before you, that it requires very little art and skill to 
try and examine yourselves according to the plain rule 
of God's commandments. Your heart, if you listen 
to it, will soon tell you how you stand, in respect to 
the law of God on the one hand, and to your thrfee 
enemies and their works on the other. To repent, is 
to forsake them and their works, and turn to God and 
his law ; not in your words only, but in your hearts : 
for so the catechism teaches ; that by repentancffe we 
do not only confess s,in, hxxl forsake it. 

I am convinced, tha,t very little teaching is wanting 
to shew people what it is to forsake sin, and turn to 
God. Our Saviour says nothing about it in the text, 
but supposes his meaning to be sufficiently understood ; 
and that nothing is wanting in his hearers, but a due 
consideration of the motive, which should lead all men 
to repentance : that except they repent, they shall 
perish. What a terrible word is this, if we could 
understand it now, as it will be understood by sinners 

. hereafter ; But, as it is said of the things which God 
bsLtb prepared for them that tc^c him, that they are 
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such as eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither hath 
it ever entered into the heart of man to conceive 
them ; so may we say of those other things, which 
God hath prepared for them who dt> not love him, 
that they are such as our senses of seeing, and hefir* 
ing, and conceiving, will not now enable us fully to 
understand. What it is to perish^ can be known, so 
far only, as God has been pleased to reveal ta us in 
his word. If it were possible for us to comprehend 
it in its full extent, the prospect might $hock us t6 
such a degree, as to strike us dead upon the spot with 
terror. But that would be of no use ; it is not de* 
signed to fright us out of life,^ but to fright us out of 
sia God grant that it may have its efFect ! The ge- 
neral sense of it is contained in those words of oar 
Saviour concerning his sheep — I give unto them eter- 
nal life, and they shall never perish : so that to perish^ 
is to lose eternal life ; and, with that, all things desire- 
able and delightful to man. It is hard for us to con- 
ceive what a spirit can be without life ; but you may 
have some understanding of it, if you consider that 
there is even in this world a life which is no life ; with 
which when death is compared, it is preferred, and 
often chosen, as the better of the two. Many there 
are to be found, who live only to feel misery ; who 
breathe only to utter sighs and groans : and when the 
body is thus overloaded with infirmity, the faculties of 
the mind are of little use. When the strength of the 
body is gone, the spirit is also broken, and no longer 
capable of exerting itself any further, than barely to 
be sensible of its own suffering. What is such a life 
as this, but a daily death? And if we were to say of 
such a person, that he dies every day, the meaning of 
the expression would immediately be understood by 
those who are made acquainted with the case. We 
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are then to ccfnctii^, that the spirit which loses eternal 
life, lives only to i^fFer a^nd to be miserable. It lives, 
but without the powers and comforts of life. It is 
separated from Christ, the Light of the world ; and 
having lort him, finds nothing but the darkness of 
despair. It is separated from the Spirit, whose name 
i$ the Cbmforter, and its misery can find no allevia- 
tion. B^ing thtts divided from the Light and Spirit of 
the Lord, the divine presence can be manifested to it 
btfly as a consjfming fire, tilth as God is said to be to 
Hie wicked : it will rievfer be blessed with a prospect 
of that place which Christ hath prepared for his disci- 
J)les : it will never be admitted to the society of an- 
gel^ arid just men made perfect; but will be sent 
away to join the blas{)hentiing crew of fallen angels ; 
and be tormented with those, for \vhom torment was 
inside. These are some of those terrors of the Lord, 
by the preaching of which the apostles persuaded men ; 
that is, persuaded them to repent, and fly from the 
wrath to come. And perhaps, they that hear me now 
may think it hecessary they should repent : perhaps 
they form a resolution that they will repent. So did 
Felix ; and thought he might fihd a proper season for 
it ; but that season never came : " Go thy way, for 
thi^ time, (said he to Paul,) when I have a convenient 
reason I will call for thee." Thus it generally hap- 
pens : for, as Felix never found a time, so the man 
who doth not enter upon a liew course of life, the mo- 
ment he is convinced that such a course is necessary, 
never enters upon it at all : if he suffers himself once 
to cool upon the subject, all things are against him, 
and he will never be warm any more : if he can put 
off his repentance, he will never repent at all : and I 
will give you ifay reasons, why I think he will not. 
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1. Man brings with him a corrupt nature into the 
vorld : he is more inclined to evil than to good. One 
bad example can draw him further into a life of wick- 
cdoesK sod preraii more for his destruction, than 
twenty good ones for v^i^ reformation. One corrupt- 
iDC discourse from a seducing companion will instil 
more cvd into his mind, than twenty demonstrations 
ffuui the pulpit will be able to overcome : this is my 

i When ^nn becomes habitual to the mind, the case 
:5^ daily altering for the worse. There is a doable 
aisidvanaigse ; sin grows stronger, and the mind grows 
weaker : uu which account, he who does not resist 
his iui to day. will be less able to do it to-moifow. 
Tit :;^ :iK $aaM with sin as with sickness. All men 
^Toak dac U3L Cie case of bodily sickness, it is of the 
aotM^bC iuTKcttace to seize the first opportunity of a 
cuit^ :siuw srtowEyj remedy may be sufficient now; 
*Va^"4*tHc 41 if« HBi^Si. not all the remedies in the world; 
4»t^ ^ :)hr v»i^ b 41 lost one. 

A Cw X^ *i*<^« represents it as an impossibiHty to 
s.^tuii^y*' xt hto^t v^t evil tor a habit of good: and we 
\,.K i *i*$;turul (/ictoce of the case by the prophet 
\%\tu»ua, ur ciiv" tvilowing words : " Can the Etbio- 
" KvUi vOaa^tj^ gMi:^ :>kiti> or the leopard his spots ? then 

iM>i N\> dv> gv^.Kl* that have been accustomed to do 

vvii,^ Yet men are so sottish as to continue the 
{H ^iv iuc *»>f :wn ; and if they think at all (which some 
ucu^t do") they think they shall be able to wash it off 
whcu they please, as easily as if it were a speck of 
s\\kU lait when it is grown old, it is no Jonger like 
diit upon the skin; it is the blackness of the Ethio- 
pia u» to take away which, you must take away the 
A\\\ at the same time. Did you ever hear of the 
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herdsman, who thought the time would come, when 
all his black cattle would turn white? You tvould 
conclude such a man to be out of his senses. But 
doth not the sinner ; doth not he, who knows he can« 
not make one hair of his head white or blacky expeci 
that this may happen to himself ? Doth not he persuade 
himself, that his soul, hardened and blackened by sin, 
(by a life of sin) miay become pure and white before 
he dies ? Thousands commit this mistake, and the 
world wonders not at it ; neither will such people ap^ 
pear in their true character, till the last day shall shevr 
them without disguise to men and angels. 

4. There is another reason, why such men never re- 
pent ; because they see sb many around them who do 
no$^ Well therefore may the Spirit warn us against 
this danger : follow not a multitude to do evil. And if 
you would know what the power of a multitude is, 
look at the fashio7is ; see how fast people run into 
them, and how they arc never ashamed of them ; 
ashamed did I say ; how they are proud of them : and 
certainly very many are proud of their sin, for the 
same reason, because without it they cannot be like 

• the multitude. The world is always wrong, and it 
never repents ; neither will he repent who conforms to 
it; the world will keep the impienitent sinner in coun* 

' tenance : there are so many of hi§ own sort, that he 
Beed never be ashamed; and if it is like to be well 

- with them all, he has nothing to be afraid of: but we 
know that the world, which lieth in wickedness, is to 
he condemned; and he that looks up to it as a rule 
will be condemned with it. 

If you consider, that true repentance is a conver- 
sion from sin to a life of righteousness, you will be 
sure that it must be a work, not only of difficulty, but 
of time. It is in grace, as it is in nature: the grain 
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coines to be fit for the harvest by slow degrees. TTie 
ground is fir»t to be brplien up by the plough ;^tbei:^ it 
is to be sown ; then follow the blades of corn ; at fii'ft 
tiiey are tender, and remain long upon the gromid be- 
fore the ears of corn are found upon theoi. This is 9^ 
process which begins in the spring, aod is tiot finished 
till late in the summer. It is thus with the Obristian ; 
^e fallow ground of his heart must be t^t^en up 
i)y tnue contrition, before.the seed of Ood'd word which 
falls. upon it can spring up, and bear froit Yet there 
.are some people, who think they can be Christians adl 
at once, when they please to find time for it. You 
^ever heard of a field that was ploughed, and sown, 
.;ahd full grown, and fit to ^be reaped, and all thia in 
one day : and you ruever yet saw a Christian, who at- 
tained all at once to the life of grace. At the creation 
of the.world, plants grew up instantly at the word of 
God; , but no farmer of any sense expects that^such a 
thing will happen now. So, at the beginning of the 
gospel, Paul, by. a miracle of which he bad no expect- 
;Btion, and against his ow« will, was af complete 
Christian in a few days : but the like is not to be ex- 
;p«^ctftd now, any more than that God should raise \if 
the fruits of the earth as he did at the creation of the 
world. As be would be a foolish husbandman^ who 
. jhould neglect his land, and let the weeds grow till mid- 
summer, and presume that God will give him a crap 
by a miracle at the harvest; so must he needs be a 
foolish Christian, who puts off the great wock of re- 
formation to the close of his life, till the opportunity^ 
and the accepted season of grace, is lost: who thiaks 
the good seed of God's word may take eiTeot in a 
heart, where sin has been striking its roots ^deeper aqd 
deeper every year : who thinks, that the religion pf 
Christ. may be. learned at .a time of life, when i^vf mm^ 
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who bad DOt fearned them before, would be able to 
learn their letters : who can flatter himself, that he 
may be entitled to the reward of good works, after 
fais life bas been spent in filling up the measure of his 
iniquities. '- 

Christian reformation then is a work of time ; and 
the man who puts it off to another day will not be 
reformed at all, unless by a miracle of grace; whicb 
lie bath no reason to expect ; whose vain presumption 
is a tempting of God to transgress the jaws of bis 
justice, in favour of an impenitent sinner, who bath 
so long trifled with the offers of his mercy and good- 
ness. Repentance, at whatever season it comes, is 
the gift of God ; and St. Paul makes it very doubtful 
'U'bether God will grant it at all times, even to tho^ 
That ask it : for to some whom he adviseth to pray 
for it, be uses these remarkable words, if Godperad^ 
toenture will give them repentance : as if there were 
no rule nor promise to render it certain, that everj 
sort of offender might have it for asking. St. Peter 
expresses the same doubt in the case of Simon Magus : 
*' repent therefore of this thy wickedness^ and pray 
** God^ IF PERHAPS the thought of thine heart may 
'* be forgiven thee.'' But the most terrible of all to this 
purpose is the declaration of God by Solomon ; whence 
it nmy certainly be inferred, that the dilatory presump- 
tuous sinner, who has dared to try the patience of 
God, by refusing to hear him, shall at last find no 
'.place for repentance and acceptance. " Because I 
have called and ye refused^ I will also laugh at your 
.calamity^ and mock when your fear cometh. Then 
shall they call upon me, but I will not answer ; they 
shall seek me early, but they shall not find me." There- 
fore seek God while he may be found : refuse not to 
hear him at the first call > for after that refusal, you 

6 
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know not what the second may be : death and judg- 
ment may be the only things remaining to you. 

We often see how dreadfully they are disappointed, 
who dec^ve themselves with the assurance of future 
opportunities, when there can be no such assurance. 
Two things are requisite toward a true repentance, 
time and ability, neither of which are in our power; 
both are in the hands of God. I look upon it as a 
sure sign of repentance, when a person thinks of the 
blessed sacrament, who never thought of it before, 
and is desirous of preparing his mind for it by prayer 
and a serious examination of his conscience, as the 
Church of England directs, in her exhortations to the 
people, nmt person I consider as a true penitent, 
who is forsaking his sins, and putting himself in a way 
of salvation ; and I pray to God to help hitn forward 
and give him perseverance. But I have met with 
those, who seemed to have formed a good intention to 
do their duty, yet have put off the performance for the 
present, and said in their hearts, " Not this time; the 
next will do very well ;" but, alas, before the 7iext time 
came, I have seen them seized with sudden incapacity, 
and hurried with6ut warnini: into their srave : where 
every farther opportunity was lost, and while their 
great account remained unsettled. 

On the other h^nd, if I see a man, who from time 
to time can hear the exhortations, the solemn, and 
earnest, and affectionate exhortations of the Church, 
to bring the congregation to the holy communion, and 
pay no regard to them ; I am sure that man does not 
repent; and I have all the reason in the world to fear 
and believe, that he fievei- intends it. What is to be- 
come of him hereafter, when he shall make his appear- 
ance before the tribunal of Christ, we do not yet see: 
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but I can tell you what generally comes of him here ; 
(I s^y generally ; for we must not presume to make 
a certain rule for the searcher of hearts W follow :) 
generally then it happens to such a person, ftat he dies 
us insensible as he lives; and when death gives him 
\varning, that warning is not taken. He who has 
Iiardened his ears against the language of the Church, 
<)oes at last not understand the language of death, 
though it speaks loud enough and plain enough for 
every body else to understand it For it is the endea* 
^our of Satan, after he has deceived a sinner all his 
life, to deceive him at his death, and make him as in- 
sensible of his bodily, as he has always been of his 
spiritual danger: so that when his neighbours and 
friends see him sinking apace out of life, his head is 
filled Yf'iih nothing but thoughts of this world : he is 
contriving how some business shall be done a month 
or a year hence, and perhaps at some greater distance* 
He determines in his sickness, what a man d^^re not 
determine in his healthy if he has any wisdom about 
him. If It happens that he is aware of his. ill stater, 
then he is amused with hopes of recovery: his old 
Enemy suggests to him, that he is not in such danger 
as people tliink him ; that there is but a very little be* 
tween him and health ; and with these vain expecta- 
tions he is buoyed up, till his last breach undeceives 
him. This is the common eqd of one who has bar* 
dened himself against the grace of God, and lived in 
the total neglect of repentancd, or put it off to the 
time of his death : he and his intended repentance go 
on and on, from time to time, till they drop both to- 
gether into another world, wherejn there is no repent- 
ance. 

If then, my brethren, the text assures every sinner, 
that he must either repent or perish ; and if a careless 
VOL. IV, B b 
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life ends in an impenitent and hopeless death ; my 
lesson after this may be short. If the sinner would 
try to be saved, he must try now ; and he must be as 
quick as nB Can : he must^ee from the wrath to come, 
lie must be as much in haste, as he would be, if he 
were running with the family of Lotf and saw Sodom 
on fire behind him. For the same fire is now pursuing 
every sinner, whether he sees it or not ; and unless the 
saving angels shall lead him by the hand to Zoar, it 
will certainly overtake him. There is no time for loi- 
tering : you must escape for your life with all speedy 
or be lost: Sodom was intended to shew you that; 
where one faithlesS soul, by loitering, was lost. 

X-et no man therefore'^deceive himiself with any vain 
^expectation, that though he is not such as he could 
wish at present, he shall be so, at some future time: 
that if he is not prepared* to mfeet his God now, he 
fihall be so, before he dies. This is the delusion under 
which so many perish. The broad way to hell is 
crouded with people, who intended to grow better,* 
but never did. When once they have this habit of 
loitering, as they live, so they die : nothing make§ 
any difference in them but death ; and that makjb* 

A GREAT DTFFKRENCE. 

Now to God, &c. 
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AND WHEN THEY HAD GONE THROUGH THE ISLE 
UNTO PAPHOS, THEY FOUND A CERTAIN SOR- 
CERER, A FALSE PROPHET, A JEW, WHOSE NAME 
WAS BAR-JESUS. ACTS xiii. 6. 

X HE great apostle of the Gentiles is here in the 
course of that mission, on which he was sent by the 
Church of Antioch. It is a circumstance worthy of 
observation, that the same Paul, who had been ap- 
pointed to the ministry by Jesus Christ himself in 
person, and who had his call ^ and ordination fron> 
heaven, should yet be sent out like other men accord- 
ing to the forms of the Church. An order came from 
the Holy Ghost to them of Antioch, that they should 
separate (that is consecrate*) Barnabas and Saul; 
and accordingly they fasted and prayed, and laid their 
bands on them, and sent them away. After this, 
where is the man that shall pretend to a call from 
heaven, without a call from the Church, as sufficient 
to constitute a preacher of the Gospel ; when it was 
not sufficient in the case of Paul himself? To prevent 
disprder, it is the will of God, that the authority and 
rule of his Church should in all cases be preserved : 
so the Church sends out even where God himself hath 
separated already ; to the end that no man, under 
any circumstances whatever, may be independent of 

* See Numb. xvi. 9. 
B b 3 
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the Chruitiaa society. The apostle might have ob- 
jected to this "laying on of hands," as unnecessary 
in his case, who had been consecrated already by an 
higLcr authority : but God acts by the Church which 
he has appointed, for the preservation of order and 
the preventing of imposture; and charity, which seek- 
tth not htr awHy will never claim any private rights in 
oppoation to it. St. Paul, therefore, who had been 
aent tbrth from heaven, was sent forth by the Church 
in coffipany wkh Barnabas. It had been the custom 
of Christ to send out his disciples npon the work of the 
ministry by two and two, and thence we bear one of 
them calling his companion a true yoke-feltaw : in 
couturmity with which custom, Paul and Barnabts 
w«e sent toucher; who travelled from Antioch to 

cia^ iod thence took ship to the island of Cy- 

.^ . - - . •'^ 



prus^: when?* at Salaou^ in the synagogues which, 
the J<i**s> Jiui iu that place, they exercised their minis- 
try diia» pi-oceediag from thence, they went through 
tijiif ii^aiid CO Paphos, which lay at the other extremity 
ail it lu tlieir progress, they must have said and done 
tiiaiiy taiug?Ss which had already made them well 
kuv^* i^ t^ tae people : and in all probability the fame 
ut ^KU' pccaciiiag had reached the place long before 
lb<v .uTiwvlthicIier: in conseqqence of which, we are 
ihK tv> wv>udcr that Sergius Paulus, the Roman pro- 
cvu>ul> wu* dc:>iix)us to beiir what so many others of 
tin? ^K;v>pU- had htwixl before him : he therefore called 
li^* t^rnab<jt$ and Saul, and desired to hear the word 
^t' VUni ; aud being himself a man of sense and pru- 
douWv ^^ ith a mind open to conviction, the word of 
i»\,Hi wa:^ likclv to have its effect, and make a convert 
^f lum, lUit here an accident intervenes, which is far 
rtvm I'citV? uaamunon; a certain man, who has an 
MUvHV^l ^^uiust the truth, throws himself across the 
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way to hinder its progress : there seems to be some 
such mischievous blasphemous person ready in all 
places; permitted by God, and provided by the 
Devil ; provided to resist the truth ; permitted to 
make it shine more bright; as truth seldom fails to 
do, when it meets with malicious opposition. Thus 
when Moses presented himself to Pharaoh, the ma- 
gicians withstood him: with design to confute his 
wsdom by their philosophy, and to equal his miracles' 
by their enchantments. I'his man seems to have been 
partly of the same character : the text calls him a sor- 
cerer ; nearly the same thing with an enchanter ; and 
fid far he is an heathenized magician ; with that name 
of Magus, which is given only to the wise men of the 
lieathen religion. There is a portentous mixture in 
this man's character ; for he who, as a magician, is an 
lieathen, is also a Jew, and is called Bai^-JesuSy which 
is a Jewish name. A Jew, free from prejudice, and 
learned in scriptures of the first covenant, was of all 
others best qualified to hear and receive the Gospel of 
Christ ; but this was a Jew fit for nothing but un- 
belief: because a Jew turned heathen, would be much 
worse than a native heathen : his Judaism, being of a 
spurious malignant kind, would be all against him, 
and carry him away so much farther from the truth. 
From his being acquainted, as a companion, with the 
proconsul, we may also judge that he was a person of 
some figure, one who had probably the repute of a 
learned education, such as quaiified him to be in the 
society of the superior class of people. Such a man 
as this could foresee nothing but the total ruin of his 
own character in the doctrines of the Gospel ; there- 
fore it was improbable that he would receive them 
himself; and he was determined that no one else, as 
fur a3 his influence went, should receive them. So he 
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withstood the apostles, and either by his arguments, 
or his sneers, or his lies, sought to prevail with Sergius 
not to listen to them. In such a case as this what 
does the apostle do ? I can tell you what he would 
probably have done, had he lived in this civil half- 
believing age : when it is the fashion not to stand up 
for the authority of God, for fear of being reputed au 
high-churchman ; nor to be loo sure of any thing, lest 
.you should give offence to those, who find it conve- 
nient to be sure of nothing, and say, they cannot think 
as you do : so with the influence of our times upon 
him, he might have observed, ** that the learned 
" philosopher would be of another opinion if he would 
** but permit him to lay the case before him ; that he 
*' bad many things to say, which his opponent had 
" probably not well considered.'* This was not the 
apostle's manner : he kpew that nothing but the Devil 
could resist the Gospel ; that nothing but darkness 
could be opposite to light ; so he makes the man no 
fair speeches ; but tells him and his friends in plain 
terms what he thinks of him, " O full of all subtlety 
and all mischief; thou child of the Devil ; thou enemy 
of all righteousness ; wilt thou not cease to pervert 
the right ways of the Lord ?" The ways of the Lord 
are the ways of truth, and the wa)'s of truth are strait: 
this man wanted to make them appear crooked and 
false ; and the apostle seeing that this was his design, 
had no mercy upon him ; but gave him his real cha- 
racter at once. And from this example, we have a 
rule for our own conduct in like cases. Where per- 
sons err through ignorance, or cannot see properly 
for want of light, we are to make a proper difference, 
and treat them with all gentleness : but if they pre- 
tend to be wiser than wisdom, and wish not tQ see by 

iphe light, but to put it out that nobody else may see 
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by it: in short, if their design is bad, then we are 
never to spare them; we Bre never to be lender to 
.malice ; for that is the same as lo be cruel to all true 
men : therefore, thero are cases, ' when the difference 
between good and evil must be expressed witlijout 
reserve. Our power upon such occasions can be^ 
shewii only in words; but the words of the apostle 
^wrere. confirmed by a miracle ; and that so remarkable 
^hat there is nothing more so. Consider, that truth is 
light ; and that this man resisted the light of truth : 
therefore the apostle for a season consigned him to a 
jBtate of darkness, in order that he himself and all pre- 
sent might know what he had done. Christ is the Suu 
of righteousness ; and he who will not own his ligh't is 
'not fit. to see the light*of heaven. The punishment is 
exactly apposite to the crime > all who will not see the 
Gospel, deserve no other. All are not struck blind ; 
4br that is not necessary, nor would it be expedient: 
but one is here struck blind for a warning to the rest. 
This Bar-Jesus, or Elymas, was probably one of those 
- who called themselves tl>e illuminated : perhaps he 
Tvould not havp refused the Gospel, had he not in 
opinion had a better light of his own. Woe be unto 
them, therefore, who think they see^, no men are in a 
. worse state than they : you see their fate in this man : 
bb bodily blindness is a pattern of their spiritual blind- 
ness ; and there is nothing more terrible in this 
world. 
What a remarkable judgment is here upon unbelief! 
- You may argue upon it, and say, surely it must have 
M <rhanged his opinion. When he perceived, that for 
resisting the Gospel he lost his eyesight, that must im- 
mediately have convinced him of his mistake, and He 
znust have been converted to the truth ; but this waj 
Ot the case : we do not find, that it wrought any 
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difference in him. He makes no confession of bis 
sin ; he utters neither prayer nor cry for mercy ; but 
goes about seeking for some to lead him by the band* 
He can direct his feet no longer ; that seems to be bis 
concern : he wants somebody to lead him, that he 
may find his way home : as for finding the way to 
truth, he is as far from it as ever ; he had an hatred 
towards it, and had purposely withstood and prevented 
it ; and therefore did this evil coma upon him. Where 
wickedness is in the manyiers of a sinner, his mind 
may be rectified, and that will mend his manners : 
but when the wickedness is in the mind^ there is little 
hope: it is not a departure frou) God and goodness 
through the prevailing lusts of the fiesh ; but it is a 
hatred of them ; and then there is no remedy. St 
Paul calls him by his true name, *^ thou child ofth^ 
^^ Devil ;'' and for this reason the miracle has no 
effect upon him ; he that is a devil, wiU<:ontinue to be 
a deviU This is a fearful consideration ; and it is a 
doctrine which it highly behoves us to understand. 

The character of this wpetch is very instructive ; 
it shews us what sort of people there are in the world ; 
men M^hose eyes the god of this world hath blinded : 
whose minds are actually incapable of receiving the 
light of truth. This man was by profession a Jew ; 
but with it, was a Sorcerer, and a false prophet; and 
have not we as strange characters amongst us ? Put 
together another composition of the same kind ; in- 
stead of the Jew, and the false prophet, and the sor^ 
. cerer; say, a Christian, and a Socinian, and a philoso- 
pher : how often dq these meet together ? and wh^a 
they do meet, they form as strange a character as that 
. pf Elyuias : a Christian, but no more of a Christian 
than Elymas was of a Jew ; a Sorcerer, big with con-t 
Ceit abpqt the mysteries qf mture ; e^ false prophet 

7 
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denying as false what the Scripture reveals to he true : 
and teaching that the Lord of Glory is a mere mail 
like ourselves ; that the writers to whom the Holy 
Ohost dictated were not inspired ; that man neitlier 
hath nor wants any redemption in Jesus Christ : with 
other things of the same kind ; so hurtful to man» 
and so contrary to truth, that no Jew, no sorcerer, 
mo false prophet, could teach worse. 

If St Pa,ul had met with one of these, he would cer^- 
Mainly have addressed him as he did Elymas ; he would 
liave accused him of subtlety and mischief, and called 
liim a child of the devil, wtiatever his companions 
imight have wished to call him : they, perhaps, would 
Jiave extolled and magnified him, as a great, a learned, 
jftn ingenious man, wonderful in wisdom and know* 
ledge : and so, very probably, was this man reputed 
l)y people at the island of Cyprus ; if he had not 
lieen eminent in his way, he would scarcely have been 
encouraged by Sergins Paulus, the chief person of the 
place : and with this man, prudent as he was, the sor- 
cerer might have succeeded, and turned him away 
from the faith, if it had not been for the miracle which 
was wrought in his sight. For no sooner was jElymas 
made blind, than the deputy, seeing what was done, 
believed w^hat he had heard, being astonished at the 
word of the Lord : he was astonished at the miracle, 
»nd he believed what was so confirmed. The power 
that made one man blind, opened the eyes of anothei*; 
and this was the way in which it pleased God to bring 
men to the Gospel. When the wisdom of man thinks 
about the right way of bringing us to truth, it thinks a 
different way from this. Man. tells us, we must be 
reasoned with ; we must have it proved to ui^ that a 
doctrine is reasonable before we believe it ; and that 
if it does not appear re^onablc, we ought not to re- 
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ceiv.e it zt all. This is absurd and impossible : the 
Gospel could never have been propagated in that 
manner.: there was no time for it. Sergius Paulus^ to 
whom our apostle addressed himself, was an heathen.; 
and to convert him by reasoning, he must have pro- 
ceeded methodically^ and have brought him first to an 
understanding of the Old Testament ; of the religion 
of the law, and the writings of the prophets : he must 
have made a Jew of him first; then he must have 
argued from the agreement of the events of tl^e Gospel, 
X9\\h what had been foreshewed, and foretold in th(^ 
scriptures before ; and this course of instrucdon 
would have required a long time : and, what is worst 
of all, it might not have succeeded at last ; for man is 
not in a condition to be taught this way: till Go4 
works upon him by his grace, he can be nothing more 
than a natural man ; and we are told the natural man 
receive th not the things of the spirit of God ; for the^ 
ane foolishness unto him : they seem to be all wrong : 
it is contrary to man's pride, and lust, and covetous- 
ness, to receive and follow a crucified Saviour. 
Nature and reason can never be brought to this, with- 
out being conquered by some power which the senses 
cannot resist ; and when the word of God comes for- 
ward in this manner, then it is received. The pro- 
consul was astonished when he saw what was done by 
the hand of the Lord ; and then he believed what was 
i^aid by his minister^ and became a christian. 

This is God's way of converting the world to the 
truth; but man would have it all done by reasoning. 
When a man has received it, he may see that it is all 
reasonable, and be in love with the wisdom of it,/ and 
even give up his life for the truth of it; but for all 
this, he is not indebted to his own reason "or nature, 
but to the power of God, by which his reason is taken 
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captive. Upon the evidence of miracles, the world at 
first received the Gospel ; and when parents have it 
and understand it, they will teach it diligently to their 
children, who receive it before they can reason upon 
it. Let them be neglected and left in ignorance till 
they are grown up, and then see whether their reason 
•will ever take to it. I fear it will not ; for the children 
of bad parents are generally bad themselves: not al- 
zvays ; because the goodnesss of God caii find other 
Tvays of bringing them to the truth, and putting them 
into the way of salvation : but the ordinary way, after 
the first establishment of the Gospel by miracles, is 
ty education and instruction ; and woe to parents that 
neglect it I they will suifer in a twofold sense ; in 
their own persons, and in the persons of their impeni- 
tent children. 

We have now gone through the particulars of this 
wonderful narrative, AVe have seen how the power 
of the word of God wrought by his apostle. We have 
seen a wise man (for such without doubt the sorcerer 
thought himself) made blind ; and a prudent man 
brought over to the Gospel, which he wanted to know^ 
from what he had heard. Before we leave the subject, 
I would point out some few things which are most 
worthy to be laid up in our minds. 

1. The Apostle of the Gentiles makes a great ap- 
pearance upon this occasion, and acts in that honour-* 
able character, under which he ought always to be 
remembered. We are told how God wrought special 
miracles by the hands of Paul ; and that wrought upon 
the sorcerer was a special miracley great in itself, and 
instructive to those who consider it. The progress 
of the apostle throu'gh the isle of Cyprus shews us with 
what power the Gospel made its way in the world. 
This island was an ac<:ursed place ; it was one of the 
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grand seats of beatbenisli delusion, where Satan might 
be said to have established his throne ; and yet, in this 
place, all the power of the enemy gives way to the 
Gospel. The preachers begin at Salamis, and pub- 
lish the word in the synagogues of the Jews there : they 
begin, as it was their constant custom, with the Jews, 
and thence go through the isle, working and preaching 
as they go, though the particulars are not related ; 
and coming at length to Paphos, that grand mart of 
idolatry, they find this Sergius Paulus, an heathen, 
desirous to hear, and disposed to receive the word of 
God. They come to him, and enter upon their em- 
ployments : but here is a man in the way that would 
hinder them ; this Elymas would turn away the deputy 
from the faith. He was a prudent man, and able to 
see and to judge : why could not he leave him to him- 
self? But this wicked men can never do; they can 
never let people alone ; they expect that all men 
should be like themselves, and are as earnest for a lie, 
as an apostle is for the truth. The Devil is always 
active and zealous; he never suffers the truth to pros- 
per, if he can help it ; ancj his children are like him : 
they are full of subtlety and art to do mischief: but 
let them be as cunning as they will, God and his truth 
are above thcni. 

When you see what this man does, you must expect 
that others will be doing the same to the end of the 
world ; and you ought never to be staggered in your 
belief by the tempers and actions of the enemies of 
the truth. All men will not love truth ; many are ad- 
verse to it, and to God for being the author of it; 
which is a most lamentable consideration. Even a 
miracle, which brings astonishment and conviction 
upon some, will have no effect upon others. They 
^0 on just as they did before : when this mao is madQ. 
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blind, all he seeks is to be led by the hand, that be 
inay find his way : he makes no reflexions, and re^ 
ceives no benefit. It was thus with the men gf 
Sodom. When they had beset the house of righteous 
Lot, they carried on the assault after they were stiuck 
blind : they still " wearied themselves to find thedoor,^ 
and were as intent upon mischief as ever. The suf- 
ferer in the parable thought that a miracle would be 
the saving of his wicked brethren : hut he judged 
falsely; for if men who have the Scriptures do not 
hear them, their heart is wrong, and then a miracle 
would have no effect 

Now in the last place, remember, that the man, who 
would not see, lost the use of his eyes. Beware, lest 
the like misfortune should befal any of you ; lest, by 
neglecting the light while it is shining in your eyes, 
you should be able at last to se^ nothing. Never turn 
^way from the truth, lest the truth should turn away 
from you, and leave you in eternal darkness. Culti- 
vate every gift that yau have, and it will be increased: 
use what light you hstve, and God will open your eyes 
to see more : he that can see great things, shall see 
greater. If you read the Scripture, and desire to un- 
derstand it, some new light will come in upon you, and 
will enable you to understand it better. When once 
the inclination is discovered, it will be encouraged and 
assisted. Sergius Paulus called for Barnabas and Saul ; 
and then all those great things followed, about which I 
have been discoursing to you. Philip the Evangelist 
was sent to the Ethiopian nobleman in the wilderness ; 
but then you are to observe, that he was sent to a man, 
who had already got a bible in his hand, and who 
wished to hear it interpreted. 

God will act by the same rules now, by which he 
acted in former ages : these examples of the scriptures 
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will certaioly be fulfilled in you. If you hate the 
light, as Elymas did, you will become blind and lose 
it : if you rejoice in it, and use it, it will increase 
more and more unto the perfect day ; that is, till the 
light of truth shall lead to the light of life eternal ; for 
which end God sent it from heaven, and spread it 
over the world. 
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AND WHEN AHITHOPHEL SAW THAT HIS COUNSEL 
WAS NOT FOLLOWED, HE SADDLED HIS ASS, AND 
AROSE, AND GAT HIM HOME TO HIS HOUSE, TO 
HIS CITY, AND PUT HIS HOUSEHOLD IN ORDER, 
AND HANGED HIMSELF, AND DIED. 2 SAM. XVll. 

O ELF-MURDER is a subject, the consideration of 
which can never be impertinent or unseasonable in 
a Christian congregation : because in setting forth the 
causes of that dreadful crime, and in recommending 
preservatives, we may secure people from many of 
tliose lesser evils which lead to it ; evils, which every 
wise man will be glad to avoid. The same rules which 
are sufficient to save a man from dfeath, may save him 
silso from a burning fever; for which he will have 
5reat reason to be thankful. One of the best methods 
I can think of for the understanding of this crime is> 
to examine the nature of it, as it appears to us upon 
the record of historical truth. Example shews more 
tlian reasoning or precept will teach withou.t it : I shall 
iherefore proceed to explain the subject from the ex- 
ample which the bible hath s«t before us in the re- 
markable case of Ahithophel. 
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When we see ruin and destruction brought upon 
th6 soul of any man, much good may certainly be done 
by dissecting his character. Dissection is a disagree^' 
able operation : to learn from the actual inspection of 
a dead human subject is a hard trial to a tender mind. 
But if the corpse is that of a malefactor, justly put to 
death, for some hateful treason, or some inhuman 
practice, the mind is more easily reconciled to it. The 
wretch, who, when alive had defaced in himself the 
image of God, is no longer to be considered as a man. 
The person now under our consideration was a male* 
factor of the basest kind in his life time : we may 
therefore very properly dissect him, and leara what 
we can from him. 

All the circumstances prove that tins man was no 
lunatic ; that he acted with as much deliberation 
against his own life, as if he had been lying in wait' 
for the life of any other man. lie committed his own 
murder with the same foresight as he would have 
committed any other wickedness. He '^ set his house 
In order ;" that is, he settled his affairs, he made his 
will as a person of sound mind and memory; as be 
would have done, if death had been coming upon. him 
in a natural way. The case is therefore unexception- 
able pf the kind ; such as we may safely make use of 
for discovering that internal state of a wicked mind, 
which terminates in the fatal crime of self-murder. 

We discover in the first place, that he was a man of 
bad principles ; by which I mean such principles as 
do not restrain, but give encouragement to the bad 
passions of pride, covetousness, and ambition ; which 
is the nature of those principles which are not of God, 
but are of man, and of the world. When a roan of 
these principles gains the world, in its wealth, its fame, 
its honour, or its power, he gets all j^e wants ; wbea 
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be loses it, he loses all he seeks for ; there is nothing 
left for him. A worldly-minded man commonly grovg 
up under worldly parents ; who set an unprofitable 
example in their own conduct, and place before the 
minds of their children no great and worthy objects : 
for it must be a very bad mind indeed that gives th6 
preference to this world, when it has been taught the. 
value of the other. And we have in this Ahithophet 
a man who Was in no want of a capacity to learn ; he 
was not ignorant for want of an understanding ; oii 
the contrary, he had obtained the repute of great 
wisdom : The counsel of Ahithophel^ which he coun^ 
selled in those days, was as if a man had inquired at 
the oracle of (Sod. It is often found too true by ex- 
perience, that persons of superior penetration and wis- 
dom are of bad intentions: they see further thaa 
other men, and are under a temptation to turn their 
minds to the overreaching of others,^ and effecting mis- 
chief: their ability in accomplishing wickedness is a 
Snare and a temptation to them : they find they can 
do it, and therefore are ready and willing tp do it« 
The children of this world are wiser in their genera- 
tion than the children of light : they study causes and 
effects as to things of this life, and can conjecture 
what will be, and what will not be, with more precision 
, than persons whose minds are employed upon higher 
things. If any man was at a loss in a difficult case, 
here was the man who could tell him how to act for 
the best ; he was like an oracle ; his judgment was 
never under a mistake : but he made a great mistake 
in one respect, as we may learn .from his own case. 
We may suppose he would be as exact for himself, as 
for any other person : but when he calculated for 
hiipself, it appears, that h^ left God out of the ques- 
tion* Providence made no part of his plan. Ha 
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his cause. He had entered into tlie conspiracy with 
a persuasion that bis advice would be taken ; that he 
should continue to be the great oracle he had hitherto 
been: but his purpose was frustrated; that hurt his 
pride ; and when the worse counsel was preferred to 
the better, tha( opened a dreadful prospect; for in 
case of a miscarriage, which he now considered as un- 
avoidable, all his gQlden hopes were blasted. His am- 
'bition had promised itself wealth and honour ; instead 
of which, the disgrace, infamy, and punishment, due 
to his treason, priesented themselves to his mind. 
And perhaps he now began to see for the first time, 
that as he had been against God, God was against 
him, and, according to the prayer of David, was turn- * 
ing bis counsel into foolishness. Under this calamity, 
what bad he to support him ? Nothing but that policy 
of a wicked man, which never supported any body * 
long. It may work for a time, and may seem to pros- 
per : but when it falls, it falls to rise no more. In the 
trouble of a righteous man there is hope ; but in the 
trouble of the wicked there is none : he had no cou- 
rage to make any^ further trial, but giving the whole 
matter up for lost ; to avoid an ignominious death, 
which he knew was what he tnerited, be went home to 
put an end to his life, as many others have since done 
under the like circumstances. 

It was a severe misfortune to him that he kept bad 
company, that he associated with persons of that de- 
scription and character, which from time to time have 
helped to bring ruin upon many a man. A leader of 
sedition, let him be ever so wise, has bad designs : to 
the execution of bad designs bad people are necessary, 
and, therefore, such a sort of person soon finds him- 
self in the midst of them ; they encourage him, and he 
makes his use of them, and so they work together to 

c c a 
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fulfil some wise ends of Prbvidencd, which it is Imrd 
for us to understand^ till it pleases God to bring the 
authors of evil to destruction. " That which is now is 
that which hath been." Look at anj leader of rebel* 
lion in these days, and you will find him ati ungodly 
man, a man of no principles ; and who are thdy that 
follow him ? Are they not in general as bad adiiimf« 
self? No man that has the. fear of God will unite him* 
self with such a party : his conscience will keep him 
frpm it ; but if that were not sufficient, theexpectatioa 
of wrath and vengeance, which (however slow its ap-^ 
proach) certainly comes at last, would deter .hiKn from 
the undertaking. lie that joins the wicked will co»e 
to the end of the wicked; and, of late days, we have 
been witness to many strange examples of this: we 
have seen party after party, in a neighbouring CQuntry, 
rising up, one after another, and triumphing for a 
while in murder and oppression, but m time as effec- 
tually cut off as if it had been done by virtue of a 
death warrant sent down upon them from heaven* 
Some, and they not a few, seeing their own wicked de- 
signs defeated, have laid violent. hands upon them* 
selves^ like .Ahithophel^ seeding themselves out of the 
T^rld because their wickedness was unsuccessfal. If 
I^ were to attempt an history of those whom ill com- 
pany has brought to destructiou, it would, be a black 
catalogue ! O beware then how you join any bad 
party: let no Absalom beguile you with fair and flat- 
tering speeches; he is in the way to ruin hiix^self^ and 
you may^soon be ruined along with him. Absalom 
ajid Ahithophel both perished^ as we seoi in a strange 
manner: ttie judgment of God banged ; up tlie one m 
a tree by the hair of bis head^ end th^ other bangsd 
himself* 
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It seems, further, to have been the case of our 
traitor, thet he never opened his grief to any body ; in 
which respect he was a more sullen sinner than Judiis 
bis successor : for Judas, in the agony of his mind, did 
5peak out, and said, ^' I have betra3'ed the innocent 
blood."— -He spoke it indeed to those who gave him 
no comfort, but left him to his distress ; as it often 
happens among partners in iniquity : they are no 
" sons of consolation ;'^ but, when calamity comers 
among them, they leave one another to desperation 
and death. Indeed how can a man give comfort to 
another, who has none for himself ? He who has wicked 
friends, can expect nothing but to be cast off and for- 
6fiUcen at last ; and be is therefore debarred from that 
salutary relief of a troubled mind, the opportunity of 
telling its burthens and sufferings to a laithful coun- 
sellor ; without which, and for the want of which, the 
mind x^ the wretched has been so frequently lost. The 
Mt</ that cannot speak its giief, is in a like situation 
!with the beily when it is pent up in a close room ; it 
js suffocated with its own smoke; it dies of a fulness 
firhioh has no relief; as when the body is lost -by aa 
apoplexy, which might have been saved by a timely 
iise of the lancet, to lessen the quantity of the fluids. 
As the apoplexy is prevented by the opening of a vein, 
and by other seasonable evacuations, so the mind be- 
comes lighter and more tolerable to itself, if it can 
but throw off outwardly some of that noxious matter 
with which it is inwardly overcharged. This relief is 
«o natural und necessary to the case, that reason can 
no more invent ft eubHitute for it than the art of me*^ 
dicine can cure palsies, apoplexies, surfeits, and in-- 
tiammations, without lessening the quantity of blood. 
When a person goes with a sick body to a physician^ 
bit must deseribs bis nAiBMis^ and tall all (he i^ymptoms 
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under which he suffers : without which, it is impossible 
for the physician to take such a course as will restore 
him to health. This parallel suggests to us, that the 
proper person to whom the griefs of the mind should 
be opened, is he whose profession makes him the phy- 
sician of the soul. The practice of consulting a spi- 
ritual counsellor, and confessing of sins, was too much 
discountenanced at the Reformation^; and the Clergy 
are so much disused to the custom of giving private 
advice, that many of them are less prepared for the 
office than might be expected. An opportunity of 
this kind is, indeed, still allowed to the people ; and, 
upon a particular occasion, we invite them to come 
to us, and open their grief :-^li\xt who ever comes? 
few, v*ry few, indeed. If a clergyman has any know- 
ledge of physic, the people will be ready to apply to 
him for advice ; axid if they do not in the other case, 
what can we infer, but that their souls are either per- 
fect and well, or that if sick,, they are of no value ? In 
the person of Ahithophel we see a man brought into 
the extremity of misfortune^ with neither inclination 
nor opportunity to open his mind. He is sullen and 
silent, and he falls a'sacrifice to his wicked temper. 
Any one may see from the particulars . which I have 
stated, tha.t he was a man of no religion from the be- 
ginning : this world was the grand object of his atten- 
tion and affection ; the pride of his own wisdom bad 
filled his heart ; the desire of greatness had raised his 
expectations ; and to humour his pride, and gratify 
his expectations, he was ready for any thing. A 

• change of government seemed to pronoise what he 
wanted ; and he was upon the high road toward tlie 
fulfilling of his wishes. He had formed some promis- 
ing schemes; but they were not better than airy vi- 

, jioqs— mere cqbwebs, which the hapd of ProvidenQC, 
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nrhen it interfered, swept away at a stroke ! Disap- 
pointment came upon him in a form he little ex- 
pected ; his counsel, which had been so highly valued, 
was now set at nought ; and in consequence of that, 
all his projects were ruined. This wise Ahithophel 
was taken in his own craftiness ; disgrace and punish- 
ment were before him ; and for a man like him there 
was no refuge but in despair. From his example we 
may learn what is the common, and, as I may call it, 
the natural way to his fatal end. When a man lives 
without God, and has formed no expectations in an- 
other life, but has deluded himself with wicked hopes 
in this world, and they are all disappointed ; then life 
i)ecomes insupportable, and he throws it away. Some 
destroy themselves in a gust of rage and passion be- 
fore they have time to think (and may God have 
mercy upon themi) but the hardened atheist dies 
with deliberation and forethought, like the sinner in 
the text, who seems to have placed himsetf beyond the 
reach of divine mercy. 

As religion lessens, despair increases ; and when 
the true religion of Christianity decays, the false wis- 
dom of heathenism prevails. There is therefore in 
this age much more of the crime of suicide (or self- 
murder) than there was in the last, arid there will 
probably be more in the next than in this : for which 
some reasons may be given ; and it may be of use to. 
make them known. Men corrupt one another by their 
foolish mistakes, which pass among themselves for a 
sort of wisdom. It is now the fashion to dislike* the 
authority of law and justice, and to be tender to crimes 
tinder the name of misfortunes, though it be notorious 
that a sinner wilfully brings them upon himself. There 
are laws intended to render self-murder infamous, 
that men may abhor it, and be deterred from the com- 
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mission of it ; and history informs as, that by a shew 
of severity toward the dead, the living have been pre« 
served. By false indulgence toward the dead, the 
living may be lost ; and often are so ; a circumstance 
which neither reason, nor law, nor piety will justify* 
Some destroy themselves who are out of their minds, 
in a state of lunacy, not being accountable for their 
own actions ; of such the law takes no account : huX 
when a man, like this Ahithophel of the Scripture^ 
* discovers every sign of sbbriety and deliberation, and 
brings himself to a fatal end by trusting to the world 
instead of trusting to God, it must have a very bad 
effect to make such a man innocent by calling him 9^ 
lunatic : the persons who give such a verdict are pei^- 
juked; the justice of the country is insulted ; the 
pubKc is abused and corrupted ; and no good is done 
to the dead ; the difference is all to the living. False 
mercy, or compassion against reason, notwithstanding 
the applauses it may find from the ignorant, is cruelty ; 
the worst of cruelty, because it is lasting ; it promoteis 
and multiplies the misery of posterity. 

It is farther to be lamented, that the representationa 
of poetry have tended very much to the corruption of 
the times. The world admires wit^ though it is not 
agreeable to truth ; without considering that the end 
of such wit is misery and madness^ The stage has 
often done mischief, but never more than in a well-- 
known tragedy^ wherein self-murder appears with all 
the reputation of Roman courage, and all the wisdom 
of heathenish philpsopj^y ; because the politics of the 
time when that tragedy appeared were thought to re- 
quire, that this sullen, sour republican should be 
brought out for a pattern of patriotism. The truth of 
the matter is no other than this ; the pride of that man 
would not bear to see that the greatest man in th« 
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world was greater than himself: so he wounded him- 

•elf with his own sword for envy and disappointment; 

and when his wound was dressed by those who wished 

to save bis life, he tore it open, and died wallowing in 

Ivs Uood. All this foul rage of republican enthusiasm 

is turned into a 6ne scene of patriotic virtue ; the man 

dies with honour, and the guilt of his blood is laid 

^pon the.world ; that is, in effect, upon the providence 

<>f God, which raised Cassar to be Emperor of Rome. 

^fais aitifice has been attended with fatal effects : the 

^^Hy thus disguised has been adopted as a noble pre- 

^^dent, and pleaded as a sufficient reason by persons 

^Iw have destroyed themselves; of which I might 

" ve you several examples, and some of them very 

Inking. When the imaginations of men are thus 

^^rpught upon by false pictures, and fine verses, there 

very little difference between poetry and poison : 

nly the sin is greater in poisoning the mind than in 

poisoning the body. 

Another artist of the same profession commemorates 
the death of a certain lady, who murdered herself 
because she hkd entertained a criminal passion, in 
which sha was disappointed, and could not bear it 
Here is a precious picture for a poet to work upon* 
In the first place, her crime is misfortune : instead of 
guilty and desperate, she is called unfortunate : then, 
the self-murderer is made an honourable character, 
because it is Romany and as such must be great and 
brave : her desires were the more noble for being un- 
lawful, for so were the desires of Lucifer ; and there- 
fore her mind had in it the greatness of an angel * ; 
that is, of a fallen angel, a devil : in the ground where 
she is buried^ she is pronounced to rest in peace : and 

* See Note I, at the end. 
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aogels make it holy by spreading their wings over it 
These are called flowers of poetry, but they are in 
reality the poisonous weeds of a wild and ungodly 
imagination. What grandeur and sublimity is here 
given to those unrestraiaed passions which ruin the 
-world, and make a hell upon earth ! Take these senti- 
ments out of theif poetical dress, and they are no 
better than madness and blasphemy ; but in ^it, they 
dazzle the eyes of the vain and unthinking, and do 
irreparable mischief. When we see poets thus mis- 
applying their' talents, and combining with the great 
adversary of mankind, that they may be admired for 
their wit, while they are doing all they can to destroy 
the world, one could wish they were all* banished out 
of a Christian country : but as if this were not enough, 
sentimental novelists add themselves to the party, and 
teach us, what is horrible to hear, that self-murder 
may be an act of piety ! farther than which, madness 
itself can never go *. 

From the whole of this subject, you must see what 
is the dangerous situation of miserable man : deceived 
by bis imagination, how he is agitated by the winds of 
I]is own passion, and drawn out of his course by the 
false lights held out to him by the deceivers and cor- 
rupters of mankind ? Beware therefore of men, and 
fly to God, who alone can support and deliver as 
under the trials of this mortal life: Danger destroys 
many ; but danger awaits all : even those that are 
saved must first be tried. There never was a saint 
who found his way to heaven, but after some great 
tribulation, of which the world perhaps knew little or 
nothing. Many things pass between God's providenoe 
and the heart of a poor sinner, which caa neither be 

* See Note S. 
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described^ nor forgotten : the soul is brought into 
some strait, out of which it seems impossible to escape, 
that it may feel its own insufficiency, and depend only 
and wholly upon the sufficiency of God ; in other 
words, that it may be convinced of the truth of the 
principle, on which it is to be be saved ; of which 
principle the world knows nothing, and it is lost for 
want of it We have a great pattern of this in the 
history of the children of Israel, when they were 
brought out of Egypt : the Church of God was led 
forth in a direction toward the Red Sea. The waters 
were before them ; the Egyptians were behind them : 
, if they went forward, they were drowned ; if they went 
backward, th6y were slain : they could do nothing 
but stand still ; they did so ; and they saw the salva- 
tion of God *. It is not a time to learn these lessons 
when the evil is upon us: they must have been 
learned before, or we shall not be able to stand in the 
evil day. 

That God brings good men into ^difficulties out 
of which he alone can save them, is a doctrine which 
cone but good men can understand or believe. And 
let them never be discouraged ; such trouble is no 
eign that God has forsaken them ; it is a sign that 
God hath adopted them for his children, and will save 
them at last. One of the greatest favourites of hea- 
ren, the patriarch Jacob, was exercised with these 
trials ; but under them all God was present to his 
laitlv redeeming him from all evil ; and whenever we 
are in extremity, let his words be a lesson to us. — L 
kffce waited for thy Salvation^ O Lord. 

♦ See Note 3. 
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NOTE l.—Page 395. 

X QE Poet in bit Elegy on zn unfortunate Ladj who killed bef- 
self for love (I believe incestuous) thus blends bis praises wiih bis 
lamentations. 

First, it is nade questionable whether it can be any crime in ile«- 
WiB to act the pmrt of a Raman, and the lady is celebrated for thkik' 
ing greatly and dying bravely : that as she soared ab^ve "vulgir 
passion in the practice of incest, her ambition was sanctified k] 
the example of aspiring to angels and gods, that is devils ; for he 
can allude to nothing but the fall of Lucifer, whose fall Ss called a 
glorious one. The poet, seeming to think himself in pSssession bjf 
SU Peter's keys^ makes no doubt but that the pure spiiit of tlm 
aelf-mnrdress (who made Lucifer her pattern) is gone to hemfp^ 
its congenial place. Yet such is the consistency of a poet's lojDCt 
that he prays heaven that the lasting lustre, the great sentimentiy 
and the heroic death of this woman, may be sent as a' carse, and i 
audden vengeance on the posterity of those who crossed her de- 
•ires. So are tkey all to perish ; that b, they are to indulge the 
passion of angels and gods, and die an honourable Hopan dfeatb, 
receive the protection of angals' wings over their graves, and cop. 
serrate the unconsecrated ground in which self-murderers are 
buried! 

Our studies of late have encouraged a sort of religion which has* 
no devotion in it ; while it affects superior rationality, it leaves us 
there, and so we are destitute of that divine comfort without 
iwhick the soul of a Christian cannot weather the storms of 
life. 
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"Want of c^il|nynient fenders the Dditttf Magliatit, Tft^d, «tid by 
degrees noxious to itself. 

a the affecfiofis are violently set up6n any fhing inr this vfotldf 
^vhether fame, wealth, or pleasure, and are disappohited, then lift 
l>ecome5 insupportable. Therefore the moral is this : '* Set your 
sUTecdons on things above, llOt on tbitigs on the earth/' 

Lunacy, though sometimes accidental or natural, is generally 
mrtificial : ungovernable appetites fill the Vessels with gross Ini* 
xnours, and if they settle in the head, they generate disorders ia 
the mind. I do not suppose there ever was a well-governed mind 
in an ungoverned body : and tkiortification being now totally out 
of fashion in the world and exploded id religion (so far have Wd 
unhappily carried on reformation) there is more sdf-indulgenci' 
than there used to be, and consequently the inind becomes di£* 
tempered, and when vice co-operated, and inflamed pasdOfls are 
dise^uinted, lunacy succeeds, and ends in suicide. This is often 
the progress : the world is full of disappointment : he who would 
bear it welt mast reduce his passions, and he who w6uld do this 
must mortify his body. There is no othet course. I have heard i€ 
observed in a Roman Catholic country, *^ that the falhess whi<^h 
intemperance breeds in the gentry i^ brought d6\vn by the meagre 
days of the week ; and if that is not suiSicient, when the Lent ' 
comes round, that it is sure to bring them into good order, good 
principles, resignation to the will of God in all things, and trust in 
his protection." God permits the troubles of the righteous, 
whose disappointments are productive of future good to pious men, 
and they then often live. Faith holds out a light in the darkest 
night of vexation, and hope raises the dejected spirit. They are 
not the passions of good people that lead to suicide, but of the 
ptnud, the vain, and irreligious ; who take* their comfort from this 
werld, and it forsakes them* 

Temperance is the next preservative ; and to open the mind to 
8om<) faithful friend, especially to a spiritual counsellor. When 
the mind is filled with some bad subject and overloaded, it must 
betelieVed, as the body is when it is too full of bad blood. 

Vanity and ungoverned passions breed extravagance ; extra- 
vagance soon leads to distress and poverty : to remedy which 
they fly to gaming fur a poor chance of mending their t)roken 
affairs, which becoming still worse by this dreadful expedient, 
desperation ensues, and self-murder is the end. 

The doctrine of reprobation terrifies some ill-informed minds, 
who taking the notion of absolute unconditional predestination in 
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m wrong sense, are driven to detpairy and give t lmaw lTes up-a* 
objects devoted to destruction ; a most unhappy delusion, to re* 
move which would require a discourse of itself ; but here 1 can 
only touch upon it. 



NOTE 2, Page Spi. 

Ignorant and ill designing people tell ns^ that suicide is no 
where forbidden in the Scripture. If it be not ei^pressly forbid, 
den, it is because it is not suppos<;d, as being a thing to which 
there is no temptation ; for no man hateth his own flesh ; he is in 
danger of loving it over much ; when a man is forbidden to mur* 
der for robbery or revenge, to commit adultery, and to covet his 
neighbours* goods, there is the temptation of gaining or gratifying ; 
and therefore there is something to be forbidden ; but how 
strangely would it sound, if it were inserted into the command- 
ments, '^ thou shalt not put out thine own eyes /" It would look as^ 
if the commandments were given for the benefit of fools and mad<- 
men ; to whom no commandments can be of any service : and 
they that can argue in such a manner are surely no better. 



NOTES, PageZ^S. 

When a man is surrounded with danger, and knoweth not in his 
distress which way to tnrn himself; it may sound like foolishnes' 
to bid him $it stilly but it is good doctrine, even the doctrine c 
God himself, by the prophet Isaiah, (xxx. 7.) their strength, sa; 
he, is to sit still : and it is very true ; for when it comes to th 
God is their strength ; and in that case they are sure to be deliver 
There are situations, under which nothing can preserve the servs 
«f God, but the faith and patience with which they xoait upon 1 
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SERMON XXVII. 



BECAUSE SENTENCE AGAINST AN EVIL WORK IS 
NOT EXECUTED SPEEI^ILT, THEREFORE THE 
HEART OF THE SONS OF MEN IS FULLY SET IN 
THEH TO DO EVIL. £CCLES« viii, 11. 

If it tt;^re executed speedily — forinstance, if every, 
man who committed a theft were immediately to lose 
the use of his right hand, there would be no such 
thing as theft in the world : but the honesty produced 
by sucl^a measure would be of little value, because it 
would be the effect of force ; there would be no prin- 
ciple in it but that of fear ; which is the principle of a 
slave ; the same with that which keeps brute beasts in 
order. The works of men can be good or bad only 
so far as they are the works of the will^ which is at 
liberty to chuse between good and evil. True religion 
assists the will of man, and works with it, but does not 
destroy it. Therefore sentence . is not executed 
speedily against an evil work ; but the punishment of 
it is generally suspended for a time, and the decrees 
of God in that respect are left to the contemplation 
of faith, which sees things as yet invisible. In some 
case3 punishment is deferred for so long a time, that 
m^n persuade themselves it will never be executed ; 
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that there is no invisible judge df human actions ; 
or, if there is, that he either careth not about them, or 
]^t3 ofT all punishment to another world : and that 
therefore men may act as tliey please in this world 
without any fear of the consequences. These are per- 
sons of a very untoward disposition of mind, and there 
is little hope of doing them much good : but if it were 
possible to open their eyes, they might judge in a dif- 
ferent manner. I shall therefore attempt to prove in 
this discourse, that although God does not punish 
speedily, he punishes certainly. Sin and misery do so 
belong to one another, that they will meet together ; 
m many eases much sooner than people are aware of : 
lliis 19 what I mean to shew by arguments taken from 
the nature of sin, from the records of holy Scripture, 
and from the opinions of good men. 
^ The nature of sin is such (of some sins more thafi 
others) that it either (tarries its own punishment with 
it, or soon brings it. Among a list of unrighteous 
persons St Paul places the drunkard, the fortiicator, 
the covetous^ and assures us, that such persons shall 
not ifihtrlt the kingdom of God : which is certainly 
true, because the kingdom of God can never bear 
what is contrary to its nature, fiut follow such per- 
sons for a while, and see what becomes of them in this 
world. Is there any misery in poverty ? How much 
more miserable does it soon become if you add drunk- 
enness to it ! In honest poverty there is no shame ; 
but the poor drunkard is all shame : he is a nuisance 
to himself and to the world. If the drunkard be rich, 
will that save him ? How many such are carried off 
suddenly ; some by distempers ; some by evil accidents ; 
some by fighting and contention ! And they who may 
seem to be at a stand, as if they were in no danger, 
^re slowly undermining their constitutions, or bringing 

8 
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iuin upon their affairs, and paving the way to s 
prison. 

If you look into a jail, you see men sitting there 
pensive and in rags : that is their posture now : had 
you seen them a while ago, they were uttering shouts 
of riotous exultation among their profligate con^pa* 
nions, as if no harm could possibly come to them. 
Then as to covetousness, which is the qpposite vice^ 
all the world agrees that it is a torment to itself, by 
giving to a covetous man the name of a miser or mi- 
serable one. To a mi^n in a dropsy thirst is a torment* 
ing part of the distemper. What he drinks nevef 
quenches it, but make^ it worse : such is the appetite 
of the miser for wealth : what he gets never satisfied, 
but only increases the distemper of his mind Evil 
trees will bear evil fruits. No thorn will product 
grapes ; no thistle or bramble will bear figs ; so cati 
no happiness arise out qf sin. As men sow^ they will 
reap ; perhaps not to-day, nor to-morrow ; but cer-- 
tainly, though not speedily : and you must have! seen 
so many examples of this, that a doubt ought not tb 
remain on your minds. Health may as well consist 
with poison, as peace and happiness with a sinful life : 
and if there were nothing to prove it but the natural 
effect of vice, that alone would be sufficient with wise 
men. But as all vice is disobedience, and disobedience 
against God, whose laws are transgressed by it, vice is 
not left to its natural effects, though they are suffix 
ciently disastrous, but calls down various kinds of 
punishment from God. These judicial effects of sin 
bring us to the examples ofj^e Scripture, which are 
to be found in every part of it Cain the first mur^* 
derer was not (as murderers are now) pot to death 
immediately; but is that man under, no punishipent, 
fi^ho is condemned^ to constant terror of mind, and 
VOL, iv. D d 
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cast out as a fugitive and a vagabond in dse earth ; 
like the Jews at this day, who are under the same 
sentence for the same crime ? Every day of their lives, 
^ey rise up in the morning with that sentence upon 
their heads, and carry the guilt and punishment of it 
with them when they go to their rest iii the night 
Hophni and Phinehas, the two profligate sons of Eli, 
whom he did not correct as he ought to have done, 
jvent on for a time in their own ways, but signal ven- 
geance overtook them in the midstof their course : in 
one day they died both of them by the sword of the 
^nemy, as it had been foretold of theoa. David fell 
}n.an evil hour into tlie siny of adultery and murder : 
of his guilt he was for a while insensible, till he was 
alarmed by a message from Nathan the prophet ; and 
jfrom that time forward he saw no nK>re happiness and 
peaceitn this world : his life was disturbed with tumults 
and rebellions; always do We find him either flying 
froip danger, or weeping with sorrow. Let no man 
then hereafter tell us of the example of David,, as an 
Encouragement to sin ; the miserable consequences of 
sin. w^ere never more displayed than in the history of 
that man. He was a sinner for a comparatively short 
period, and he was a sorrowing, afflicted, and tortured 
penitent for the rest of his life. We leani from the 
jcase of David, that God can punish and that he can 
forgive at the same time. How that can be, and why 
it happens, may be cojisidered in another place. 
, ^f we gp to the New Testament, we are there taught 
^ow sin is, punished in this world. When a poor many 



iwho had sulSered frouMto infirmity thirty and eight 
.years, was cured by our saviour at the Pool of I^ethes- 
-da, he added some words of advice in consequence, 
which contain . much in a little conipass, and throw 
.great light on our subject when examined— /Si/i w» 
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morCy lest a worse thing come to thee : from wKfch it is 
an obvious inference, that the bad thing under which, 
he had so long suffered, had been sent upon him for 
his sin ;. for some sin which his conscience knew, and 
which he should have corrected by repentance. We 
learn further, that when God chastises sin in his ser- 
vants, and that chastisement has not its proper effect, 
something worse is to be feared, and may be expected. 
If this be the situation of the servants of God, will any 
man tell me that sin goes unpunished in this life ? 
Is not the rod of correction daily held over us? 
Happily for us, it is : for its use is to awaken us, and 
open our eyes, that we sleep not in death ;^ that sin 
may not increase and stupify us, till it becomes mor* 
tal. 

We learn from St Paul, that there were great abuses 
in the church of Corinth respecting ^he sacrament of 
the Lord's Supper; their meetings were not godly, 
but even riotous and disorderly : one was hungry and 
another was drunken ; so that they were a disgrace to 
the Church, and to the occasion for which they came 
thither. What was the ^consequence of this ? For this 
cause, says the apostle, .many are weak and sickly 
among you^ and many sleep ; that is many suffer for 
the offence, by being visited wfth sickness,* or even 
death itself, who ought to have cxapoined themselves, 
and to have attended that holy institution with repent* 
ance and faith, as all Christians are taught even by 
their catechism ; let them but listen to that ; they will 
then have nothing to fear, and every thing to hope : 
for God never yet ca^t ottjydie poorest sinner, who 
came to him with a penitent HEt, trusting in the merits 
of Christ's death. If any one would ^scape, he must 
judge himself, and then he will not be judged of the 
Lord : But this reason why I mention tbis^ iS| to shew, 

pdS 
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that God sends puqishment upon sin in this life; and 
therefore that no man has atiy reason to think he is 
secure against it. No wise man ever thought that 
sinners are left to their own ways : they seem so in- 
deed, becausjEi sentence is not executed speedily : but 
all that understand the case know that it is executed 
certainly. Hear what the son of Sirach pronounces 
against perjured persons and profane swearers.-^ 
" A man that useth much swearing shall be filled with 
iniquity, and .the plague shall never depart from his 
liouse : if he shall offend, his sin shall be' upon him ; 
and if he acknowledge not his sin, he maketh a double 
offence : and if he swear in vain he shall not be inno- 
cent, but his house shall be full of calamities." In 
.like manner it is threatened 4:0 the adul tress, that her 
children shall not take ro^t, and her branches shall 
bring forth no fruit. Does not Dpivid pronounce, 
liiat bloody and deceitful tnen shall not live out half 
their days ? The wicked seem to prosper whilj? the sen- 
tence is suspended ; but execution comes, when nei- 
ther they expect it for themselves^ nor the world for 
them. These are the ungodly , says the Psalmist, these 
prosper in the world, and these have riches in posses^ 
sion. The case is enough to 'Stagger the godly ; but 
let them wait awhile, and the seene is changed : let 
them go into the sanctuary of God for instruction, 
and then they will understand what comes to such 
men ; how their prosperous situation is but a slippery 
place, from which they fall and are destroyed. O 
how suddenly do they consume, perish, and come to a 
fearful end ! Psalm Ixxm. 1 8. To the same purpo^ 
he saith in another pl4p 'kicked doers shall be rooted 
out — yet a little while^ and the ungodly shall be clean 
gone; thou shall look after his place and he shall be 
m»ay ; and again, / myself have seen the ungodly in 
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great power, and flourishing like a green bay tree. I 
went by J and, lo, he was gone ; I sought him, but his 
place could no where be found. Psal. xxxvii. 36. 

It appears from what I have said, that no sinner 
can promise himself any security even in this present 
world : and if his heart is set in him to do evil, because 
sentence against an evil work is not speedily ea'ecut^d^ 
he will soon find himself miserably deceived. This 
point being settled, I cannot help observing to you^ 
how idly people are often heard to talk about sin and 
its punishment. They suppose that God does not 
punish sin in this world, and therefore that it is un^ 
charitable for us to judge that he does so in any par- 
ticular instance: but on the contrary, God does often 
punish sin openly and visibly ; and therefore it must 
i>e our duty to see that he does. ^ For if God punishes 
some for a warning to others, what benefit can arise to 
those who do not see it? And in many cases, the judg- 
ment of Qod is so plain, that men must either see it, 
or shut their eyes against it. If thdy are not taught 
by it, they will have to answer for their inuocilit}* ; 
and God, who never brings evil upon some, ,but out 
of mercy to others, will be justified in all his ways. It 
must be said, that the judgment which falls upon sin- 
ners in this world, is suspended for so long a time 
(God waiting for their amendment in many cases) 
that men persuade themselves it will never be executed 
at all : that there is either no invisible ]\xdge of human 
actions ; or that if there is, he careth not about them 
for the present, but putteth^jff all judgment to an- 
other world : and perhaps wKk they have got thus far, 
their next step is to deny th?punishments of the other 
world ; and not only to deny them, but even to mock 
at them, 

I know 
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I know how wicked people corrupt one another 
with foolish and wicked reflexions : the fire of hell, it 
is true, was ordained for the punishment of devils: 
but if there be ChristianSy so called, who take part 
with the devil in his sin, they must expect to have their 
part in his punishment ; they will be consigned to the 
company they have chosen, Tkei/ who think with an-^ 
gelSy and praise God with angels ^ will live with angels^ 
They who think with devils must have their place with 
dccils : they hate the ways of God, aqd mock at them ; 
devils hate them, but tliey do not mock at them ; they 
know toQ much for that ; and in this they tempC igno- 
rant mpn to be more wicked and desperate than they 
dare to be themselves ; which is a fearful considera- 
tion. Devils who dare not mpck at God, will mock 
at them for their folly, and accuse men before God as 
more wicked ihan evil spirits : and what can such men 
say for themselves ? they will be speechless then, how- 
ever rapidly and boldly they may talk now. To such 
fjEilse confidence as this is that warnjng given, in the 
same book fi'om whence my text is taken— i2e;o/ce, 
O young man in thy youthy and l^t thy heart cheer 
thee in the days of thy yoiptht ond walk in the ways of 
thine hearty and in the sight of thin^ eyes — that is, go 
Qn in the ways of thine own passions a7i4 qpinions — • 
but know tI\oUy that for all these things, God will 
living thee into judgment. Eccl. xi. 9, 

That Gpd will jqdge men hereafter, we have no 
doubt : thaj; he (?//^^2 judges thep^i here, canqot be de- 
nied : and though all the l^ws of infinite justice, by 
which rewards and puofljk^ents are administered ir^ 
this world and the riext^^^ such s^s we cap neither 
find out nor imdersta7id, still the reason is sufficiently 
clear, why good men are often punished in this wpf J^ 
and bad men are not. 
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' It was observed above, that God can punish and /or- 
give at the same time ; because punishment from him, 
when it falls upon good men, is not the ptmishment o( 
wralh and vengeancCy but that oi love and correctmi; 
it is therefore a sign that he foi^gives^ and it ought to 
Je ^(> un derstood. It may seem a strange doctrine,, 
that God should punish while he foi^gives ; but it is 
certainly true. When Nathan said to David, the 
sword shall keter depart from thy house ; he said at 
the same tirtie, the Lord hath put away thy sin^ thou 
shait not die. God therefore forgives while he pu^ 
nisheSj -and punishes because he forgives. It may pos- 
sibly be a privilege of the godly to suffer under him ;* 
and every wise Christian will pray, as many have been 
known to do, that they may have all their punishment 
ifi this world. If they are the sons of God, they must 
be corrected when they offend : for M'hal wise father 
is there who doth 7wt correct his own children? It js 
. a sign that they l)elong to God ; who speaking to his 
people Israel, saith, Vou only have I known of all the 
families of the Earthy therefore will I punish you for, 
all your iniquities. What a comfort is it under every 
affliction for a Christian to know, that his sufferings 
mark him for a child of God, under the cure of the 
Almighty ! He has little to fear, in life or in death. 

On the other hand, when we see the wicked not 
only unpunished, but even prosperous, it is no sign 
that they are in a safe way, but the contrary ; they are 
neglected and left to their own ways, because they are 
bastards and not sons : they escape in this world, be- 
cause they are reserved for thyjunishment of another, 
and miserable will they be ^f/fix the day of their visi- 
-tation shall come ! We see one in the Gospel, possessed 
for a time of his good things, and Caring suviptuously 
e^ery day : but how sootl does he lift up his eyes in 
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torment ! This is the end of such a man, be he never 
io easy and prosperous in his life. The sentence may 
be speedily executed upon him, and often is. He ha$ 
BO security against it, and he has reason to fear it 
every day : but however slow it may be in its ap« 
proach, it is sure to came at last Cloud after doud 
may pass over him ; but one will com^ a black and 
dark one, from whence the storm will break upon bis 
he^d. How foolish and mad are all the ungodly 
speeches, by which he and his empty companions set 
judgment at defiance. Alas, poor sinner ! whilst thou 
art boasting that no harm shall happen to thee, the 
judge is standing at the door, ready to enter, aod 
condemn thee to everlasting torment 

I speak not to them who sin of malignity and uo* 
belief, for they come not for instruction ; but i£ there 
be any here, whose hearts are set to do evil| from 
carelessnesSf aqd incon^ideration ; O, let them awake, 
and consider these things: let them jpdge themselvei 
heri^ and pray that God, also may touch their heartt^ 
and take them under his correction in the time pre* 
sent that their souls may be saved in the day of the 
Lord ! 
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1^ 

AKD AS /ESrjJS PASSEt* BT, HE SAW A MAlt SX^ArCrf 
WAS BLIND FROM HIS BIKTH. JOHN' iX. t. 

: HESE words are introductory to an history so 
curious in the subject of it^ and so remarkable in all 
its'ciixumstances, that there is nothing . of the kindt 
which can be more worthy of our meditation. 

We have here the story of a man blind from his 
birth ; on whose case a question is raised ; how and 
for what reason Providence had ordered such a 
thing ? 

Next we have the cure of this man, with the man* 
ner'of i^ and the moral of it: the explanation of 
which would^ of itself furnish matter enough for a 
^fmoQ. 

After this we have a particular account of; the effect 
wrought upon the Pharisees ; where we see how truth 
Qperates upon those that will not receive iti ^ 

Then there is the condition and disposition! ;of those 
that do receive it: which we Aee in the account of the 
man himself. 

And last of all| the Judgment of Jesus Christ upon 
botb pfurties — ^ For Judgment I am comt mfQ this 
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trorldy that they which see not might see^ and they 
vhich see might be made blind. '* 

Tliese thiDgs let us examine in their order : and firsts 
the case ; which, it seems, had occasioned some 
speculation among the disciples* They had reasoned 
thus ; *' As the misery of man is punishment, and as 
mil punishment is for some offence, where could the 
offence be, of which a man brought the punishment 
into the woild with him ? so they asked their Master, 
fcho did sin J the man or his parents ? They enquire 
curiously about the cause or beginning of the fact ; 
but our Saviour answers in few words with respect to 
the end of it : they speak of the evil tfiat was in it; he 
of the good that would come out of it ; that the thing 
was not designed as a punishment for the sin of any 
person, but as a case that would afford an opportunity 
for the works of God to be made manifest : the man 
wa9 bom blind, that Jesus Christ might give him sight 
What wisdom is here, in giviug such a turn to the sub- 
ject! How many vain, tedious, and fruitless questions 
abaut causes and beginnings might be avoided, if we 
did bat consider ends and effects, and the good which 
there is in every thing which is easy to be seen, and is 
worth all the rest How does the rain fall, says the 
Philosopher r is it by its own weight, or by the stat^ of 
Ae Heavens ? Is the cause in the water itself, or is it 
in the air, or in something else ? What an opening is 
here for disquisition ! Whereas the answer of Troth 
and Wisdom is exactly like what we have heard al- 
ready : " It falls, tlmt the fruits of the earth may 
grow * ikM, man may be fed, and may be thankful to 
the Giver of all good.'^ That is enough for us; this 
is the best part of the subject ; and here we are in no 
danger of being mistaken. The best way then to 
WQSwer the great question about the origin of Evit^ 
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is to consider what is the md of it^; what good comes 
out of it ; this makes the subject at once plain and 
useful. Why was the man born blind ? That the works 
of G od might appear, and Christ might cure him. Why 
did man fall ? That God might save him. Why is evit 
permitted in the world ? That God may be glorified 
in removing it. Why does the body of man die? 
That God may raise it up again. When we philoso- 
phize in this manner we find light, and certainty, and 
comfort : we have a memorable example of it in the 
case before us ; and, I humbly thin k, this is the use 
we ought to make of it. 

Next an order is the cure of the blind man ; con* 
cerning which, we are first taught the manner of it; 
and then the moral of it ; the manner of it is very in- 
structive ; but the moral is more so. The power of 
God being invisible in its operation, is always attended 
with some outward form, as a visible sign of it. In 
the present case^ Jesus aiioints the eyes of the patient 
with clay, and bids him go and wash it off with water, 
in the Pool of Siloam : in consequence of which, 
when the water should wash away the clay, the Divine 
Power would take aM^ay the blindness. Now, if this 
man had been a modern Philpsopher, he would have 
put a question or two: he would have said, ** Clay! 
What can that do ? it will make my eyes worse instead 
€f better. And as to the water that is to wash it away, 
when did that make a blind man see ? And why the 
waters of Siloam ? What are they more than others ? 
Thus does human wisdom stand questioning and ex- 
pecting to have a reason for every thing ; and this, in. 
eases where, perhaps, a reason cannot be given ; the 
will of God being the only reason, and the best of all ; 
but it is such as human reason never yet^ubmitted to : 
iiptl)ing hxxi faith can submit to the will of God: and. 
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as nothing but the Ti'ill and pleasure Of God Can save 
lost tnankindy nothing but faith, which submits to that 
will, can be saved. Man asks, how can an effect fol- 
low from that which is no cause of.it ? But faith an- 
swers, it will be a cause, if God shall please to make it 
s6 : therefore I will take it as a cause,, and trust ta 
him for the effect Thus doth faith reason, and it finds 
its own account in so doing ; but thus the Philosopher 
never did reason, nor will he ever. And Naaman 
was' one of them when he argued, that if water was to 
lie the cure of his leprosy, why not any water; why 
not the better waters of Damascus, rather than the 
\f6tse in Israel ? But here he was mistaken^ — wa'ter 
was not to be used as a natural cause, biit a spiritual 
cause ; a cause according to thfe will of God ; a pledge, 
Without the use of which, the invisible divine cause of 
the cure would never have acted. The Syrikn was 
angry, wH^n he was directed'to' the use of siich a cauiie ; 
aibd Chri^tiainity, for the aidthititing and prescribing 
of such catises, i^ never forgiven by the wis^ reasoners 
of the world, but called superstition. £ut the poor 
man now before us, being blessed with common sense, 
and having none of that fine superior sense, which 
turns d man into a fool by making him act absurdly, 
did as he was bid ; he went to the proper place, though 
he could give no reason for it but the command of 
Christ, and he returned with his eyesight. So much 
for the manner of this curie ; the moral of it is still of 
more value. 

When our Saviour was about to perform the mi- 
racle, he preached upon the case, and gave the sense 
of it. *' jis longi'' said he, ^^ as I am in the world, */ 
'* am the light of the worW^ He did not come into 
the world to cufe the bodies, but the souls of men ; 
and he never cured their bodies, but aS a sign that he 
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came to cure their aouls. If his office had beeu to 
cure their bodies, he uii^t have a^id, I aiq come to 
give sig^t to this man that yj9A born Uind : but qa ; be 
gives light to a world; and to this poor-man only as^a 
sign of it. He is a figurative and spiritual sun, and if 
he restores to the blind the light of the day, it is no- 
thing more than a proof thi^t.he resto^e^ to the under- 
standing the light of truth. He aj^nes,. as the sun 
does, who is his image, not to an individual, not to a 
nation, not to an age, not to a world ; but to all places, 
and to all times. He who comes to destroy the worls 
of the Devil, must work upon the san;ie great. scale. 
The Devil is called the God of this worlds who hath 
blinded the minds of them which belieye not, lest the 
light of the glorious Gos^>eI of Christ should shine 
unto them. Therefore, he who came to destroy the 
works of the Devil must act as i^ light of the world; 
and restore the sight of their minds^ that tb^. light of 
the glorious Gospel may shine unto the^m : and this 
was the sense and spirit of the miracle, as Christ him- 
self hath applied it In the common way of reasoning, 
nothing niore is considered, than that a miracle is an 
act of divine power ; to shew that h0 by whom it is 
done must be a teacher come from Gp4> and that God 
is with him : but there is much more; than this to he 
learned; for while the p(ywer of the miraclje. shews 
that he was sent of G6d, the. zefise of the miracle 
teaches for what purpose he was sent; i^d so where 
reason sees a proof, faith hears a serman^«. 

Christ is therefore the light of lif^, the iigbt of th^ 
mind, without whom every man is in darl^ess, without 
whom every man is born in darkness ; and. before the 
Gospel can shine in upon the mind, the eyes of the 
understanding must be restorefi to sight, thatthe organ 
of faith may receive the things of^Gpd.; i^out 
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which an unbeliever, let him be as wise and as learned 
as tie will in all other things, is perfectly in the state of 
a tiian that is blind ; he was born blind, and he coo* 
tinues so, • 

We comenow to a most interesting part of the nar- 
rative : the effect which this miracle had upon the 
Pharisees, wha could not receive it. When the sdd 
shines full upon a man's eyes, and he cannot tum 
away from it, he discovers symptoms of uneasiness, 
whict) make him appear tp great disadvantage. And 
the case is the same with his mind : which, when tbe 
truth whiqh it cannot receive is thrown strongly opon 
it, is in the same condition with the face ; it is agitated 
and convulsed, and so much out of shape, that tbe 
mind of a wise man cannot be distinguished from that 
of an idiot : of which reflexion the truth will be fully 
confirmed by the case before us* 

For in the Pharisees, who' were assembled upon this 
occasion, we have a set of men, learned ia the law, 
and subtile and captious disputants, who froni some 
appearances, which did not well agree with their prin- 
ciples, had already agreed among themselves, that if 
any man did confess that Jesus was the Christy he 
should be put out of the synagogue ; that is, that he 
should be excommunicated. But here comes a maOi 
who shews them^ by an undeniable fact, that he waS| 
and must be the Christ The question therefore was, 
what could be done under this dilemma ? How they 
could maintain their own precipitate sentence, or how 
they could yield to the demonstration ? Here they 
wei-e in a great strait ; for they could do neither the 
one nor the other: a cowardly retractation would 
have ruined their cause, * aad made their characters 
ridiculous: the expedient, therefore, which offered 
.itself was, to try whether they Could deny the facL 
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Some of the people had been questioning with the 
man before ; but when it is said that he was brought 
to the Pharisees, it is to be apprehended that he was 
brought in form to the council or seatofMoses^ in 
order to be examined. And first, they do not asic 
him directly about the fact, but about the manner of it, 
how he had received his sight ; hoping to find therein 
some subterfuge ; either that it might have been an 
accident, or might be owing to some natural cause : 
but that could not be ; for clay and water, without the 
power of God added, will never cure a man that is 
blind. Here some of them thought it a good objection 
against the miracle, that it had been done on the 
Sabbath Day, and that therefore he who did it must 
be a bad man : but it occurred in answer to that, that 
if he had been a bad man, he could not have done it 
at all. — How can a man that is a sinner do such mi^ 
racks ? Here thien they were at a stand : so their 
next device is, to get rid of the fact by cross-examining 
th« witness. They send now for his parents, knowing 
that they would be loth to speak out, for fear of th« 
consequences : but their evidence was positive, as to 
the identity of the person, and as to hft fomer blind- 
ness : as to the fact of his cure they left it to their soir 
to bear witness of that, and the manner of it : and ht 
adhered to his own story with such firmness and sim- 
plicity of truth, that nothing could be made of him. So 
now we find them at another stage of their absurdity j 
they admit the fact, but deny the consequence ; and 
attack the character of Christ, as if they knew him to 
be a sinful person ; a man that could never be taken 
for the Messiah, because they could not know whence 
he was. Here common sense could no longer contain 
Itself: the man is astonished to think, how it could 
possibly happen, that thfre should be a Prophet in the 
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place, epening the eyes of the blind, and that the great 
doctors of the time should know nothioig of him ! He 
therefore pre^j^ves no respect for them any longer, 
l^ut foU9W3 up. his argumentjs so closely, that there wa« 
Qothing left hu( to have recour^ to absolute authority, 
and do that by violence which they could not compass 
Vy all t^ arts of eya3ion. So they gave him to know, 
l^at i^U he had said signified nothing, because he way 
aQ inferior persoi), not fit to teach them, and had come 
Uito the world as. a poor blind sinner : thus they an- 
swered him at last, and *' cast him out'' of the con- 
rregation ; which act shews that, he was before a 
Court of Judicatura And here, we may suppose, 
that the persons who would have put I^azarus to death, 
that his resurrecidpn. might not bear witness against 
themselves, would freely have put out the eyes of this 
man again, ' that ^2> sight might not condemn their 
blindness. If we would se$ human perversjeness in its 
utmost excess, and to what lengths of absurdity the 
hatred of truth will drive men ; there is no greater 
example upon earth than this we have now before us. 
But we have done for the present with those who re- 
jected the truth ; and ai*e now to consider the case of 
the man who received it. 

He that finds Jesus Christ, and follows him, must 
bear his reproach: but his gains will be far greater 
than his losses. This man being likely to prove a 
troublesome witness, against the Pharisees, they rid 
themselves of him as well as they can ; and being 
themselves in possession of thQ law, there is neither 
law nor judge to call them to an accpunt: but^ never^- 
theless, judgment hangs over their heads. As to tbt 
"|an himself, their conduct, though apparently against 
«um, was^very much in his favour— 'for he could never 
^ore have any opinion of their judgment; and so 
8 
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,gr€at a difficulty in the way of every common Jew as 
die authority of the rulers, was removed. He could 
never think of their persons afterwards, without hating 
and despising their opinions : and in consequence 
would never after be deceived by them. He was in 
4Bvery respect a fit object for our Saviour's mercy— he 
was born in blindness : a sort of beginning that would 
not dispose his mind to reject the light*: he was in so 
much poverty, that the history tells us he sat and 
begged : the world had affronted him, and had con- 
demned him against all sense and reason, when they 
tfould not answer him ; so he was in little danger from 
fashion and opinion, those pests of learning and re- 
ligion. He had a personal experience of the power of 
Jesus as a prophet sent from God: and being thus 
prepared in mind, body, and estate, he would have 
CO objection against his unpopular character, or 
against the novelty of his doctrine. When Jesus 
heard that they had cast him out, he found him; 
whence we may presume he went after him, as it was 
natural for him to do, the man being now one of those 
whom he came into the world to seek and to save, a 
lost sheep ; a sheep turned out of the fold, and in want 
of a Shepherd to take him up and receive him. To 
this man our Saviour put the question, ^' Dost thou 
believe on the Son of God ?'' The man was already 
convinced, that he was a prophet^ and had affirmed it 
to the Pharisees ; the qiiestion then must n^ean more 
than that : and what can it mean, but the belief of bis 
divinity ? which it certainly did, because in conse- 
quence of this belief, we are told, that he worshipped 
him. It ha3 been already observed, how this man was 

* Heu dcxneDtiam ab his initiis ex^stimantium, 4<1 supcrbiam se 
jgenitos. Pt^in, 
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prepared for a believer ; but his readiness is wonde^ 
ful J as soon as be heard the nanje of the Son of God, 
he asked, 'who is he, that I might believe on. him? 
Blessed and happy, however contemptible in the 
world's esteem, is this poor man, so ready to believe! 
How much do wp now hear of those, who are not ready 
to believe ! who looking upon every act of faith as an 
act of weakness and enthusiasm, are ready for aay 
thing rather than that; and are never easy till the 
world knows it. The Gospel of Christ, has not many 
recommendations for the great and the wise : the blind 
can see it;, the lame can go after it, the poor can pur- 
chase it : and all the greatness of man must put itself 
into their state, and stoop to poverty .of spirit, before 
it is possible to believe. In the two characters of the 
Pharisees, and the person they thus cast out, w.e have 
a pattern of the believer and the infidel, v^hich will 
hold true to the end of the world ; where the temper 
of the Pharisee is, there will Christ be unknown or re- 
jected ; where the other temper is, of the man that was 
born blind, there will Christ be accepted and valued, 
and.no w^here else. It. is the wise and righteous judg- 
ment of God, rfiever to be thought upon but with the 
. most profound ri^yerence and submission, that the low 
should be exalted, and that the lofty should be made 
low ; that the hu^igry should be filled, and the rich 
sent empty away ; the ignorant enlightened, and the 
wise confounded, For this purpose did our Lord, as 
he informs us, come into the world, that this judg- 
ment might take place ; and this is the last part of the 
subject we are to consider : for the history is concluded 
with this application of the whole.-r^For Judgment am 
I come into Ms world, that they which see not jnighi 
see, and that they which see might be made blind. The 
language of the Gospel has inany seeming contrs^dic-* 

/ 
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tions (called paradoxes), wliicH' when examined are 
strJcdy true and proper ; this is one of them. How 
can he be said to see that seeth not, or he to be made 
blind that has the use of his eye-sight ? The meaning 
is, that the Gospel should make the poor and ignorant; 
who are reckoned to see nothing, wise and ^knowin^ 
in the^thinss of God, but that it should make those, 
who are wise in their own conceit, and think they see 
every thing, know less than they did before. In the 
reason and propriety of all this, God will be justified/ 
when the case shall be explained to us : but th^ fact 
has been notorious in every age. We have the first in- 
stance of it in Paradise: " Ye shall see," said Satan,* 
and he was believed : in consequence of which, matt 
fell from light into darkness, and is now born in it ; 
every son of Adam is born blind. The Heathens again 
h^d originally the knowledge of God; it is expressly 
said that they k?iew God ; but when they reasoned,' 
and would see for themselves, they fost what they had 
before ; they lost the object and the sense, God and 
their understanding, both at once ; and we are told 
that their foolish heart was darlciened. Dark and 
foolish it muat have been, if we recollect what doctrinei 
they taught, and what things they committed : how 
they sacrificed one another, and celebrated impurity 
with adoration: how they lost the way of peace, and 
fell into eternal discord in pursuit of liberty, a phan- 
tom never to be found on earth. 

When Christ, as the light of the world, came -to hij - 
own people, they would not see him' or know hinii 
and in consequence of it, we have seen in the history 
before us, how they acted against reason ahd-comraovl 
sense; with the weakness of children, and the fury of 
madmen: the more they 'knew, in the way df their 
own conceit, the less they fcould see of the truth"; and 
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thus they proceeded till they crucified their Saviour, 
fell into misery and confusion amongst themselves, b.t\^ 
were at last extirpated or dispersed. When we scfi 
a Jew, we see one of these poor obiiects, who having 
rejected, and rejecting the light, is made blind, an4 
goes wandering darkly about the world : the light of 
the Gosp/el shinipg around hjini apd hinjself groping 
Jike thie blind at noon-day. 

Vijew the Christian world at this time ; you will see 
that we are living, to opr danger and sorrow, withii) 
fight of a country once enlightened, but now lying ia 
darkness and the shadow Qf deajli. T^ke the character 
which these men give of themselves, and they are 
jliuminated ; they can see every |:bing, whije ppor su- 
perstitious Christians $ee nothing : but their works ar? 
the works of infer4ial darkness apd diabolical infatua- 
tion ; such ^s rebellioqs» rapine, piur^ler ! barbarity, 
more than heathenish; idolatry, more fh^p savage. 
What furtbef proof dp we require, that these new seers 
are of the njiimber of those wbon^ Jhe Gqd of this 
world hath blinded ? But enough of these examples ; 
the tendency of them all is to teac^ iis, that there i3 
po wisdoip against God ; t)iat truth alone (religious 
truth) can pre^rye th^ mind in a sound state; in 
short, that if we keep the Gospel, we may keep our 
3«/^its. What shall we fio then, but pray God, as our 
Church wisely directs, Xq lighten our darkness ; know- 
ing and confessing, that likp the popr man in the Gos- 
pel, we are barn blind : that the light of all true 
itnowlfjdge is wanting, till the Gpd that made the Sun 
^ends it dpwn upon ps frpm Hpavep ; ^n^ that even 
when light }s cpme, |:he organ of sight i§ distempered 
and must be cprpd. 'J'his world top is so much before 
the eyes of men, that it will not permit them to vie^ 
blotter things : let us arise then at the command pf 
Jesps. and wash away thaj; clay. 
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From ivhat we have seen in the Pharisees, let us 
beware the judgment of men, who would bear us down 
with their own false opinions, the fashionable errors of 
the time ; and never have recourse to such judges to 
know what the Gospel is, and how far Jesus is to be 
received by us« When we see into what excesses of 
absurdity and envy they were carried through a con* 
ceit of false learning, let us put up the following peti- 
tion, which in few words comprehends the whole moral 
of the subject. — Give us, O Lord, the sight of that 
man who had been blind from birth, and deliver us 
from the blindness of his judges, who had been learn- 
ing all their lives and knew nothing : and if the world 
should cast us out^ let us be found of Thee whom the 
world crucified ; and having followed the Light of thy 
Truth in this world, we m&y, through thine own merits 
and mediation, have with Thee the Light of Life in 
the everlasting glory of the world to come , Amen. 
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4>JE:YR NOT THAT WHIaCH 18 m>L,X UNTO: UHE DMfl^ 

. NBriiHER CAST YE YOUE PBi^EiLS BEgOBje SWINB; 

Li:ST THEY TKAMFLB THSM yN.DEH TBlilR yXJBT, 

• AND TUEK AOAIN ANI> RENI> YOU. IRIATTH. vil. 6. 



jN O man wish^ to bestow liabour in vaiti : and if 
the fruit of labour is nothing but danger, that is worst 
of all. Such must be the labour of those who under- 
take to feed dogs with holy things ; or cast what is 
valuable before swine : for dogs may be fed with com- 
mon things ; and it is ati act of profaneness to give 
them holy things; for which the dogs are no better; 
and the giver is much worse. Swine have no know- 
ledge of any thing valuable ; if it is not eatable (which 
is all they think of) they despise and tread it under 
their feet. Instead of being obHged, they are disap- 
pointed and provoked ; instead of thanking the person 
who treats them so much out of their own way, they 
will turn again upon him and rend him. 

Any wise man would so little wish to be thus em- 
ployed, that the precept, in the letter of it, is scarcely 
necessary; but in the" spirit of it there is great sense 
and reason. For these dogs and swine are unholy 
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men ; who are so called^ because they are like the . 
dogs and swine^ in their manners and disposition. The 
hply thing,- here meant, is the Gospel; and its value is 
expressed by pearh^ things rare and precious. There- 
fore we will first consider the nature of this holy thing ; 
then tlie persons to whom ij; will do no good, and 
ought not to be given. The reason is, because- the at- 
tempt will be unsuccessful and datigerous. When this 
is made to appear, some admonition proper" to' the 
case may arise, as a conclusion from the whole. 

The holy thing here spoken of is first to be con- 
sidered. This is the Gospel ; and a holy thitig it is ift 
its nature, because it comes from God, who is the 
fountain of holiness, and must, as such, partake- of his 
nature.' But it is chiefly so, wheti we consider that 
the end of it is to communicate holiness to m^n, And 
lead him to holiness and purity of life. It calls men 
to be separated from this i world, which lieth iti wicked- 
ness, and to become members of the kingdom of God. 
From thenceforth it sets new objects before them, new 
good and new evil, and inspires them with new affec- 
.tions, with love for the one, and hatred for the other. 
Its objects being all of an high and spiritual kind, the 
precepts which are intended to lead us to them are 
all pure and holy, and the sum total of them all is ex- 
pressed in that one precept of the law, ^^ Beyeholi/^ for 
I am holy'' Man is to be made fit for the presence of 
God ; but that cannot be, unless he becomes such as 
God is. Therefore the Gospelsaith, " Blessed are*the 
pure in heart, for they shall see God :" no other per- 
sons will be fit for it; it is therefore the design of the 
Gospel to make them such. And this it doth, hbt by 
restraining men from sin, as the laws of the land and 
jthe ^terror of punishment do.; but by inspiring them 
w^ith an admiration of purity, and. a love tot^ard$ it; 
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for the sake of God who is purity itself. The Gospef, 
as an introduction to the kingdom of heaven, must be 
a lesson of holiness : it cannot be otherwise : and poor 
blind mistaken men, who would make it eonsistent 
with uuholiness, know nothing about it, and can have 
no share in it How precious then is the Gospel, 
if it can lead man to the glorions presence of God ! It 
is therefore represented to us by something more pre- 
cious than gold itself, even by pearls : '*^ cast not your 
pearls,'' saith the text And in another text, the king-^ 
dom of heaven, which is still no other than theGospel, is 
like unto a merchant, seeking goodly pearls: who, when 
he had found one pearl of great price, went and sold all 
that he had and bought it So apposite is this com-* 
parison, that eve;i the history of the pearl will afford 
us moral instruction. Pearls do not lie in the way of 
every comnu)n observer; they lie deep in the oceaTi; 
he that would obtain them must seek for them ; and 
he that would purchase the best of them all must give 
a great price. So also must l>e who would purchase 
the Gospel; he must seek it — he must give — the whole 
world for it ; nothing less will buy it ; and he who 
would have it ibr less, shews that he is not worthy of 
it. '* The world, as men commonly understand and 
use it, is one great lie : he that would have the truth, 
»ust give it up. " We have left all,*' said the dis- 
ciples ; and they did right : they were merchants that 
knew how to reckon, and how to estimate :. they were 
therefore assured what they should have in return: 
tins pearl would make them amends for all they had 
given up. 

But this pure, this holy, this Inestimable treasure; 
is not to be thrown away upoa those who are inca- 
pable of possessing it It is not to be given to dogs 
Or jSwine. A dog is incapable of that which is holy i 
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if he were fed with a limb from a sacrifice, it would in 
that capacity be nothing to him : he would upon it» 
as upon any common thing'*. Give a pearl to a 
swine, and it becomes a thing of no value. It is the 
same with men. To many of them the Gospel sig* 
nifies no more, tban if you were to give a sacrifice to 
a dog : and its value is no more seen or understood^ 
than when pearls are cast before the filthiest beasts in 
nature ; who tread them under foot as they would the 
mire of the streets. The author of the epistle to the 
Hebrews bids us think of what sore punishment they 
must be worth)-, who have trodden underfoot the Son 
of Godj and counted the blood of the covenant where- 
with they were sanctified, an unholy thing ; regarding 
these sacred and precious things as dogs and swine 
would regard and treat the greatest treasures of the 
world. But of that sore punishment such i)ersons do 
not think, because they are insensible of their own u»- 
worthiness. From the animals by which they are 
denoted, we may learn what temper they are of, 
and what is the true reason of their contempt and in- 
sensibility. The chief qualities by which dogs and 
swine are distinguished, are greediness, impudence, and 
uncleanness. These qualities are odious in the worst 
of beasts ; but how much more so, when they are found 
in men : worst of all, when they are found in Chisiians; 
I mean in those who are so called. And first, for 
their greediness. 

To a bad roan this world is the great object He 
thinks he never can have enough of it ; and he is re- 
solved to get it by any manner of means. As one dog 

» The ancient Greeks bad holy or sacred places ; tbey bad even 
Mcred islands ; but into such places it was not lawful to transpgri 
a do^. Su Keuofh. Cyncg^ QOf* v. $ 2S. 
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•will snatch the meat from the mouth of another, so 
will he take to hunself the property, the prospects, the 
character, of another man. The ^og is all for the 
prrescnt time; so is he. The dog sees nothing beyond 
it; no more doth lie : if the appetite is supplied, it is 
all he looks for. AVhen'the dog is hunting, he thinks 
df nothing but his prey ; and the man of the world,, in 
all his pursuits, thinks only of \yhat Ihe shall Catch. 
The prophet complains of bad watchmen under the 
natne of greedy dogs, which can nev,er have enough; 
Iboking every one for his own gain from his quaV" 
ter. — Isa. Ivi. 11. Suqh men think only how they 
may get, and have and enjoy; as the dog when he 
is hunting tliinks only how he shall overtake and 
devour. How incessant are the labours of some 
itien in this chace hunting the. world; hunting -one 
another ; and snatching whatever they can from 
those who are upon the same hunt with them- 
selves ! These are the men who are so fond of the 
doctrine of equality ; they admire it of all things: 
but this shows their true character; for a pack of dogs 
are all equal ; all have the same ri^its ; all are born 
to hunt and devour. No dog gives any 'thing to an- 
other dog : his rule is, to have it all to himself: and so 
little justice or mercy is there among these aniujals, 
\Vhen the devouring principle takes place, that it is not 
an uncommon accident for one poor beast to be marked 
out for a victim ; in which case the rest fall upon him, 
and tear him to pieces. 

That fatal distemper of madness, commurjicable 
to men and all four-footed beasts, and so dreadfuj in 
its effects, begins wholly (to the best of our knowledge) 
in the species of dogs ; and is therefore distinguished 
by the name of canine madness. Distempers of the 
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same quality are bred in the minds of greedy men : 
distempers as nnaccountable, as infectious, and as 
deadly as that which is bred in dbgs. When they lose 
their religion, and all sense of another world, they are 
often given up to this malady ; and when one maa 
fcath it, he is as eager as a raving dog to communicate 
ihe same toothers. The doctrine of equality ; what 
is it; 'but the bite of a niad dog ? The " rights of mdn'* 
is ailother bite: The doctrine of election, as the 
Fanatics understand it, is another ; and as the dog 
under his distemper leaves his home, and runs wild 
into the fields, aud woods ; so do men'with this notion 
in their heads, leave the churcH and go ofFirito schism. 
In all these cases, we see how fast the infection 
i^preads ; and how often it is incurable : reason and 
argument cannot reach it. What can the event be, 
but that men shall worry and devour one another to 
the end of the world, unless God of his infinite mercy 
ishall find sdme remedy ? And what does all this arise 
from but a dog-like greediness after this world ? This 
it^is which makes men the enemies of God, the ene- 
"mies of truth, and the enemiles of one another. , 

A second quality of the dog is impudence ; the most 
antient of heathen poets compares a man to a dog on 
account of his impudence — he calls one a shameless 
dog. With the greediness of the dog, there com- 
monly goes the impudence of the dog. There is 
scarcely any property which distinguishes a oad man 
from a good one more than his impudence: therefore 
impudent men are great favourites with the author of 
evil. Blessed are the meek, says the Saviour : blessed 
are the impudent, says the destroyer : and'if ther^ Jjc 
any sort of grace, which it is -in the power of Satanjo 
bestow, it is certainly this of impudence : ye may call 
It the devil's blessing. If he employs any, |)ej;s6a 
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mbout his own works and designs^ he seems commonlj 
to provide in the first place, that he be impudent A 
love of truth, an honest hearty and a good intendon, 
will make a man bold : piety and tmst in God wiA 
make him patient : but a bad heart and a miscbievout 
intention will make him impudent; and unless heb 
so, he will have but little chance of succeeding ia his 
undertakings. If an honest man is met by any one ia 
the road to evil, he is easily abashed, and his mo^testy 
saves him : but an evil man, if confronted and dis- 
appointed, begins again : his conscience feeb no mors 
than his flesh would do, if it had been seared with a 
hot iron : if confuted and exposed, he feels no shame; 
nothing hurts him, unless it be the loss of some worldly 
object, or a miscarriage in some base design: and 
even then he is not discouraged, but still perseveres; 
repeats his old lies, renews his old attempts, and as he 
begins, so he goes on, stedfast and unmoveable. 
These are the men in whom Satan delights, and whom 
he employs upon the best of his enterprizes. Look at 
some of the principal of those persons, who at this 
time are leaders in public mischief: see if there is a 
modest man amongst them : it cannot be : such a man 
would be of no worth in that party. And indeed you 
will generally find, that the man whose face can oppose 
every thing, goes naturally into opposition : that is the 
stage on which his talents are displayed : the face of 
an hog can make its way through an hedge of 
thorns. 

But there is another quality remaining; which is 
that of uncleannesS' For this the two animals of our 
text are brought together by St. Peter. Christians 
are called away that (hey may escape the pollutions of 
the world : but many return to them again, and be- 
^Qmm af they were before. This is illustrated in the 
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following words* — // happened unto them according 
to the true proverb : the dog is turned, to his offon 
vomit again ; and the sow that was washed to her 
wallowing in the miris. Thes6 practicies are loath* 
liome; but they are no more than a sigp of the more 
loathsome ways of those people, who forsake the grace 
jpf God for the poUutioQS of the world* Nott^jo^ is 
^really unclean In the sight of God, but sin, which 
4efiletli the soul and spirijt. Devils are called unclean 
spirits from their wickedness; though in them there 
can be no such thing as bodily impurity.. A fQui d^ 
filed with sii) is as contrary tQ the nature of God» 
as a beast wallowiiig in the mire is ha^^^^l ^^^ adverse 
tp man ; and a soul returning to the sin it had forsakeq^ 
falls into as loathsome an habit a3 that pf the dog; 
lyho never can be raised above his nature, and cured 
of his odious manners; education will n^ver ipeQ4 
^im ; he wilji be a dog still as he ^as before. 

When we meet with men of these ill qualities, pf 
sych men we, as Christians, are to beware ; for we 
shall do them no good, and if they can they will do U3 
harm: therefore, says the apostle, beware of dogs; 
for there were persons, particularly the unbelieving 
Jews at that time, who beset the preachers of tlie Gos- 
pel, as dogs fall upon a stranger. Ill men ^vm them* 
selves against these who reprove them ; and if ^ mm 
is given up to thi^ world, nothing provokes him more 
than when he is told pf another world. It w^s dp- 
clared, in the language pf prophecy, that Christ: sboul4 
be persecuted by evil men, in that pas3age pf the 
twenty-second Psalm— ?•** many dogs are come about 
jxiOf the council of the wicked layeth siege against 
|ne.'' It is the same with the followers of Christ at 
jtbis day : they who do not receive the truth, will al- 
fvays hate, and despisei and contradicf, ao4 p^tecntt. 
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/ESUS 6AITH UNTO HIM, I AM T^E WAY, AND THE 
TRUTH, AND THE LIFE. JOHN XIV. 6^ 

He who would be happy in this world, and in the 
world to come, must know Jesus Christ, and love bim^ 
and keep his Commandments. — By knowing him, I do 
not mean that we should have personal knowledge of 
bim, as Peter had, when he said, Lord, thou knowest 
that I love thecp It is sufficient for us to know what 
he is ; to receive him with the heart and afflictions ; 
though it be not possible that we i^hould see him with 
the eyes of the body. To the eye oi faith he is visible 
enough, for all the purposes of salvation ; and so the 
words of St, Peter imply, where he says — whom hming 
not seen ye love : in whom, though ye nom see him not, 
yet believing, ye rejoice with Joy unspeakable and Jail 
of glory. Such joy must every man feel, when his 
eyes are opened, and Jesus Christ is revealed to him ; 
and no words can reveal him to us more effectually 
than the words of this text.-^Blessed are the eyes 
which can see him as he is here described ! That^of^ 
may be able to do diis, I shall make them as plain and 
easy as I can; and if there be any among you^ who 
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ha^e not seen him yet, may God bririg such out of 
darkness into light ; that their eyes may not be closed 
in dedth, till they have seen the solvation of God I 

Ip'rbce^d to shew you, how truly these three term^ 
the *uikeif^ the truth, and the life, describe to us the 
character of Jesus Christ : and first I shall shew, how 
he is the tvay^' 

We are all departed from God : our disobedience 
drove us from Paradise, to wander about this world ; 
and nothing but disappointment and misery can attend 
us, till we find God whom we had lost, and return to 
him again. We are ail gone out of the xvay ; and in- 
stead' of seeking aft€Jr God, we are always seeking 
lifter something else. We have some vision of happi- 
ness before us,' to which God is not necessary; in 
which he 4ias no share-— Gorf is not in all their though ts^ 
saith -the prophet. Here are two very bad circum- 
stances : first, that we are lost, and next, that we have 
neither power nor inclination to returni- The poor 
sheep, straying in the wilderness, when wolves are. 
abroad, cannot be in a worse case. It was the wolf 
which first made us wander- Such doctrine as u wolf 
would give to a sheep, such did-the tempter give to 
man ; and in consequence of it, he has been wandering 
ever since — he is in a wilderness where there is no 
way ; no footsteps are to be seen : ^'e may go. over 
' the whole world, and find no way Ihat will lead us to 
God : every way of man carries us farther from him. 
The 'i^ay in which he commonly walketh is called a 
shadow; it is Only an image and outward semblance 

* of life, which, Jike a shadow, soon departeth. Try all 
' hid ways by tbis^rule, and you will find them all alike. 

* When he iaf in the way to be rich, he is laying up for 
•' «ome other to gather when be is gone. If he is in the 

VOL.^fV. F f . 
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way to be bappy, his pleasures turn into thorns and 
Vexations. If he is in the way to be great, a short 
time will put him upon a level with the lowest of man- 
kind. If be is in the way to be wise, bis wisdom is a 
wisdom of words* If he is a discoverer, he brings in 
a fresh generation of terms; persuading the world 
that he has new knowledge, because he has new ex- 
pressions. Thus is man constantly seeking the way, 
•but he is still estranged from it, and misses his true 
object It was therefore intimated of old that a way is 
prepared, which man can neither make nor find. 
Jacob's visionary ladder had this use : it foreshewed, 
that there should be a communication between earth 
and heaven ! a method of descending from heaven, 
and of ascending from the earth. This our Saviour 
applies to his own person. H£ is that ladder \fj 
which ii)an is to ascend to God : and to attempt it 
without him, is to think we can step into the clouds. 
Mao can no more make his own communication wiih 
God, than he can hiake a ladder to heaven. Christ 
must be our mediator^ before he becomes our teacher; 
and of this we can give you another proof. When 
man was shut out ef paradise, Ajiamug sword was in- 
terposed to keep the way of the tree of life. When 
man left that seat of bliss, labour atid death were be- 
fore bitn, and vengeance was behind him. There was 
no return for him into paradise, without passing tlie 
iire of that sword. Jhis is the thing which Christ did 
for us : he suifered that fire, and survived it ^ and 
thus he recovered for us the way to paradise : be over- 
came this sharpness of deaths and opened the king- 
dom of heaven to all believers : and from ibe story 
of the maletactoc. upon the cross^ we may know, what 
was true of hkn, may be true of us all; we may all be 
with him this day in paradise. 

1 
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There is no way to the favour of God, or to the 
knowledge^ of God ; no entrance administred, but by 
?esus Christ ; who being the only mediator, is also 
the only teacher, who shews us the way in which we 
are to walk. This was one great end of his coming : 
and all the world hath known and confessed, till of 
very late years, that the way of man w not in himself: 
it must be revealed to him. And as a wfty is wanting 
to all mankind, it is necessary all should understand 
it The prophet therefore speaks of it as an highway ; 
such as all may see and understand, if they will walk 
•in it. What can be easier to every capacity, than the 
rule of example ? We have nothing to do but to look 
at Christ ; and all is plain. Learn of me, says he, 
for I am meek and lowly in heart, and ye shall find 
rest to your ^ow/^.— Matth. ii. 29- How short, and 
how proper ! How suited to our case !— while the 
•world gives a very different lesson. — " Learn. of me, 
for I am proud and high-spirited, and ye shall find 
nothing but disquiet and labour of heart.'* The bles- 
sed Apostle repeats a lesson corresponding with that 
of his Master — Be ye followers of me, even as I am 
of Christ. How heavy is the burthen of the world, 
when compared with the yoke of Christ ! how la- 
borious and difficult is the way of fashion, when com- 
pared with the way to heaven ! This short, plain rule» 
of following Christ, would deliver us all. 

And as for that other way ; that valley of the sha-^ 
dow of death, in which we must all walk, there Christ 
hath gone before us, and i^wed us tike path ofi^e : 
so that we may all say with the Psalmist, yea^ though 
I walk through the valley of the shadow ofdeath, I 
will fear no evil, for thou art with me; thy rod and 
thy staff, they shall comfort me. We shall fiud the 
way, as sheep aie djir^pjed across » ford by tjie shep* 

jf«. 
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tion^ of which' tH4t' was a figure ; but the truth is in 
Christ: he is the true Lamb, the true Moses, the true 
Aaron, the true Joshua : he is the truth of all that 
were before him ; the true leader and captain of the 
people of God ; the true priest, th^ true sacrifice : and 
this was probably the glorious subject of his Exodus^ 
about which Moses and Elias talked with him atliiS 
tratisfiguratioh. For neither Moses nbrij[ie prophets 
have ^ny other truth: Christ is the sum^^tt substance 
ofall. 

But I ventured to say, that the natural or crleafed 
world itself has no truth without him r and I am per- 
suaded you will find the assertion true. For look at 
some of the world's first objects, and examine them. 
We see and admire the light of the day; and we niay 
say with the wise man, " truly the* light is Sweet, and 
a plieasant thing it is for the eyes to behold the sun.'* 
But this is the light of the eye: it is not the light of 
the mi Ad : Christ is that light ; and therefore he calls 
himfeelf the true light, Avhom the suri in the heavens 
points out to us as the sun of righteousness. The 
^natural light of the day fcannot enlighten a man that is 
*borrt blind : but the light that enlighteneth every man 
that Cometh into the "world, that alone is the true tight : 
and this Christ shewed, when he srave li^ht to a man 
'blinB from his birth: he did this to teach us, that no 
man is out of the reach of his light, be his case what 
it will : from the enlivening rays of that sun nothing is 
hidden. 

Bread is of great consequence to man's life; but it 
is sa only to his natural life : that alone is tlVe true 
bread which cometh down frorri lieavert, and giveth 
light to thfe world. He that eateth of what we call 
bread, will die afterwards ; and even they that did eat 
of manna in the wilderness, all died: but this is the 
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true bread from heaven, tb^t lu tnaa mm- eat thMtof 
and «(?/ die. 

On another occasion, Christ calls hiiasetf the 7ni^ 
FTz/e; because every thing that can basaUlc^the 
vine is fulfilled in hini« The vine, congldared in ila^ 
is but a shadow ; apply it to him, and it haaseoaa aii4 
substance. 

fVater kipade to quench tht thirst; buth#tbi(t 
drinheth oflL&hall thirst again i this is the true li^ifig 
^ater, of which a man may drink and thirst no mare: 
and this is what our Saviour offered, whan he sadid^ ij 
any man thirsty let him conie unto me and drink* . 

In like manner, all things in this world that are 
most necessai^ and valuable to man, are- verified in 
Christ : in him alone the truth of them is fouiad* And 
we may thence affirnit that the world we see withMt 
him is not the true world ; it is onlj a shadpw o£ if. 
The world before us is a bodily world, and made for 
the body of man: but the true world. is made far hk 
spirit, and must be of a spiritual nature. Hence yen 
may understand the two great mistakes which tlie wise 
man of the world is sure to make, concerning. tbi$ 
world and the other. He judges totally amiss of the 
Christian and of himself. He supposes his .own oh- 
jects to be real, and the objects of the Christian imiagi- 
nary ; because the one walks by sight, and the other 
by faith ; whereas the objects of a Christian's faith are 
the true objects, while the man of the world has, no* 
thing but the shadow of them ; and when he loses the 
shadow, the Christian gains the substance : when this 
world goes down and difsappears, the world of eternity 
rises up, and the objects of faith are all realized.*--* 
Lord, give us evermore of that wprld wibich we see 
not; and of this that now appears to us give us more 
or less, according to thy good pleasure : for we now 
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9e9 koiw it U |NM$iM« to possess all things, even while 
we have nothing ! 

But theire to still (me ivore capacity in which our 
Saviour is to be understood* He t^xat i& the. Way, and 
the Truth, is also the Life; and what a blessed hear- 
ing is this in such a world as ours, where d^ith spoils 
every prospect, dissolves all society, and renders every 
possession vain and empty ! What is y|Hklife ? It is 
a vapour that appearet^ for a little Wm' ^d then 
vanisheth ; like a cloud that passes o^e^ our heads 
iKtfore the wind, and is gone. Even a wise Heathea, 
can tell us, that it is rather death than life; and that 
ibe. ooly real life is to be fqund, not ia this world, but 
out of it; Ask the man of pleasure how be finds it? 
He must answer, according to mattcir of fact, (if he 
btts any sense in him) that it is a life^ which through 
the fear of death brings him into continual bondage* 
The thoughjb of death may be profitable, as it leads us 
toward another world ; but it turns this into a Gol- 
gotha, B, place nf m scuti ; a place to which men aiie 
brought only to be executed. When the Saviour ap* 
peai^^ in it, it js no longer that lamentable place it was 
before ; its very nature is changed : for when he be* 
held the funeral procession of a young man that was 
Carried out to be buried, and the widow his mother 
following, he said unto her, ^eep not: and what he 
said to her, he saith to us all: it is a voice to the 
- whol^ Christian world He who spake these words to 
^hat poor widow, was himself the resurreclion andtJie 
lifcy and was about to raise her son. She did not 
know that, and therefore she wept. But now we all 
know it; and therefore we ought not to weep. 

Since tlie resurrection of Christ, death is no death, 
because he has no stins;; for sin is the sting of death : 
and wiien sin is taken away^ as by the atonement of 
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Christ, death should no loAfevi te teft^ble;: Htncis: 

tl)e apostle exclaims, O deaths where is thy sting ? 
lor if Christ be risen, it is a proof that the -debt is 
paid ; and that ^i»r"ivbich kills us all^ is no longer itn* 
puled. ' i- 

f...>rom the history of man it is known, that if sin.had 
not entered^ man would hot have died.; for death* 
comer Ii by f^g^ - without it there would have been B6ne. 
The life ofUphadise would have been sastained per- 
petually by the tree of life.. But uhen riian'feU intd 
sin, he was -driven from the tree ^ life, to return to 
tue dust outof which he was taken. To restore. that 
lite v\hich we lost in Adam^ and give u& that to which 
the tree of life-would have raised us, the Saviour came 
iijto the worldv How much inore than this hist owii 
words utayj promise to us, "w^ cannot affirm*; but .he 
to\\9>.\n-^L nm come that ye "might hepce life^ midtkat 
y J might hat^ if mort abundantly : ivhente .we may 
gdiljer indubitably, that the life which ^ we .obtain 
tijrough Christ is better than we aboiild have derived 
from i\dam ; and that for this reason he is called the 
'Irccof Lift: he does what that would have done» 
B'lJ more : and as we have no title but through him, 
he !•» iaere^ore called our Life. .' 

it J5 a plain doctrine, and generally understood, 

rlja' . hrist becomes our life by his resurrection from 

ti.e crd{\ ; and that therefore he calls himself the re- 

a • ;.vUon and ihe life: but the Gospel teaches, that 

' :ir. i'^ uur hie before the resurrection of the body; 

ting a resurrection to grace and newness of 

irh Degjns here, and is the pledge and earnest 

. -uri :ciiun of the body. Modern Christians 

» inn>k Uvdt the christian religion is a history 

. ^ •' t)uc history) of things v/ithout us : but is 

*»• 4i«a a history of something Z2;/Mi> us ? does it 
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not also preacb up a principle of life, given io Chris** 
tians at this time, and distinguishing them from a dead 
world that lieth m darkness ? is not Ghrist now a life 
to animate and»revive the dead; as well as' a light tec 
instruct the ignorant ? Doth not the prophet say th^, 
same-^Hsrwake thou that sleepest^ and arise from tUm 
deady and Christ shall give thee light ? Can the suii 
of the spring shew itself, M^itboiit raising ithe roots tba^ 
He buried in the earth? Even so, he tMrgives light 
must give: life at the same time, and by the same act 
And . this must be the life . of which Christ himself 
speaketh, where .he saith, he that believetk in mci. 
though he were^idead yet shall he live; and he that 
liveth and beliebethnn me shall never die. • This musit 
be* meant of that spiritual life with which we now live : 
and the^occasion on which the words were spoken, the* 
resurrection of Lazarus,, relates to. the same : for 
Mariha had said, I know that heshail rise again in the 
resurrection at the last day. But this confession was^ 
not sufficient ; the resurrectipn of Lazarus wa^ to shew? 
something more : it was to ^hew, not only that the 
botir is coming,rbut that it nozo is^ when the dead m 
sin bear..his voice and come forth. Reason therefore 
requires that the words' which follow should be stricdy 
takeur--'* I am the resurrection and the life"-^^-*and 
were they not stvaetly fulfilled, when the Gentile world 
were raised up.byjtbe Gospel from that hopeless death- 
of sin in which -they lay ? And are they not now ful- 
filled in every sinner, who at this time is raised up 
from the death of sin to the life of righteousness f To 
such Jesus Clirist is nozo the resurrection and the life : 
but there are many who say with Martha, that they 
believe the resurrection at the. last day^ without seem«» 
ing to regard or. understand this : but blessed and 
holy is he who hath part in thisj^r^f resurrection : to 
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|yn OmA b tnAf tht life; and over \um the aoeonil 
death iliaH have no power. 

I have DOir sfaeioKl you, hov jast a deicriptioa the 

text halfa ^vca ae of Jesas Christ ; and finom thatyoa 

jDay learn the value of bia religioa ; and what a blea« 

dng ft ii 10 ae all that ve are still in posuMon €if it 

Imt if we lose that, we .lose alL Hie wodd would an 

Iboger he %'fflace fit to live in. if there be any such 

thiog at a roHj^n without Christy yon OMy jodge what 

It must be : it can neither shew us the wag^ nor tell us 

tiie trot^, nor ^ve us the life ; and that must be a 

straoge rdi^n. it has np teachnr tn shew us the 

way; no mediator to prepare it It learea us Kke 

iheep in a desert ; departed from God^ and not fcnoww 

]Dg how to return to him« if we try to he wbo, wt 

wDe^ coer It^rmBgs and neceraUc t^ eoMfcio tk&knmh 

hdgt of the truth. If we are shocked at thn bsevi^ 

and Tauity ef man in tins world, we see no remedy. 

The richest and. fiiirest parts of the earth, whatever 

trass and fruitB they may produce, have no ^rese e//^ 

Dteath oeigna without coatroul: for whatsoever tiie 

various sohemes of man's wisdom may promise, 

not one of them all ever pretended to give life. 

Uow de^^uUy thankful ought we to be fior diat in* 
estimable blesiur^ which God hath bestowed^ upon ui^ 
ia giving us his only begotten Son, that^wheaeevier be« 
Ibveth on him should not perish bat ha?e everlasrii^ 
life I The way to heaven lies right before us, and is so 
plain that a child may find it. We have knowledge ol 
that tputhy which is above all truth : and we partake 
ef that/j/i^ which is a life of eterni^ 

We shall be tliankful in the on^ proper manner, 
and as God requires, if we take advantage eff tbess 
blessings^ and use tbeiu as H*e ought. 
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Therefore, if Christ lie the way ; let us rettmi 
to God' by bim: let us pray, with him for our inter** 
cessor ; wsA th%B: «.e sbftU- have access to^ 6od. It 
h the custom in the East to this day for persons to 
gain access to some great and powerful man^ hy 
sending an offering- befoce theoi. to prepare tlie way. 
Our offering is. Christ: we xjffer hiin to the Father, 
and we are accepted in the beloved. Paradise itself 
is open to those who seek it in this manner: no 
flaming sword is now in the way» to stop them from the 
tree of life. 

If Christ be the Truths let us find him in, tt^ 
word of truth. Let us learn how he is the end of 
the Iiaw fbr righteousness : how it all points to bdm^ 
and is fulfilled in him. Let us look unto him 
through the works of the crec^tion^ and leara h%w 
he is the truA of nature : the true vine ; the true 
bnad} the true Hght ; the truth of every thing our 
eyes ca» see, that is great and valuable in the world. 
Tilt we see this use and seds^ of nature!, the sun mn^ 
give tight to otrr eyes^ but it gives none to our minds^ 

If Christ be the Life, let bim be our life. Us 
man liveth not by the bread of earth alone, but 
by the bread of heaven ; teC us go out to gather 
t^t manna, where -it is to be found (and^ as often 
as it is to be found) at the table of the Lord. Christ 
our passover being sacrificed for us, let us keep 
the feast; and let us think it a feast; as indeed 
it is, in comparison of which all that is in the world 
is emptiness and fkmine. Clirist being also the$ 
true Tree of Life, the old prohibition is no longer 
in force against us ; we may now with safety put 
forth our hand^ and take of the tree of life, and eat, 
and live for ever. * 

Now to God the Father, Sec. 
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ton IF THEY WHICH ARE OF THE LAW BE HEIRS| 
FAITH IS MADE VOID, AND THE PROMISE MA D£ 
OF NONE EFFECT. EOM. iv. 14. 

JL HE five books of Moses stftqd in tbe begiimiqg.of 
our Dible, and it is of great importance. Aa all readw 
of the Scripture, that they should have a rigbt under- 
standing of them ; for two reasons : first, because we 
have in those books the foundation of* all that foUowsj 
npd secondly, because in this age they l^ye been .dan- 
gerously misrepresented. ... 

The doctrine of the text is this ; that they wbo were 
under the law could not, as such, inherit the promise ; 
because the promise had been made to t^e fai^b of 
' Abraham before the law ; and had it afterwards been 
given to the law, it would have been taken froqa faith; 
and so the whole together would have been a contra- 
diction. But as the promise had first been given to 
faith, it could not be given to the law afterwards ; 
and it was not given : for the law ^answers otjiiter pur- 
poses, as we shall see. 

* That the promise is given to faith, the case of t|ip 
great father of the Church was intended to shew. 
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God called Abraham from his friends, that he might 
go out to a land which he had not seen : he c6td^ 
flianded him to devote his son to God, and he obeyed : 
in consequence of which he received the promis^. — 
Now I know that thoufearest God — thou didst not 
withhold thif son — in blessing I will bless theei &c. 
Few words are here wanted to shew, what sort of re- 
ligion is most pleasing to God. It is the religion of 
•Abraham ; which leaves father and mother, and for- 
sakes the world, at the c^U of God; which believeft 
his word, while appearances argue the contrary ; and. 
resigns itself to his will, though he requires what is 
•hiost valuable in life. In a word, it shews, that God 
is pleased with faith, and that without faith it is im- 
possible to please him — he believed in the Lord^ and 
he counted it to him for righteousness. Gen. xv. 6. 

If you w^ouid know the justice of this, the case is 
•plain. Man is in a state of alienation and forfeiture: 
•the works of his nature are notliing w^orth : here is 
none righteous^ no no^ one. God bath therefore con- 
cluded all under sin: and as righteousness is not 
be found, ^another service is admitted, to be counts 
'for righteousness : which is the service of faith. The 
Apostle breaks out into rapture whei> he thinks on it 
— O the depth of wisdom and goodness ! that God 
should conclude all under sin, ^ that he might hayq 
mercy upon all ! Thus Gentiles as well as Jews are 
•all brought in; as children of Abraham, and heirs of 
.the promise. All that was given to faith in Abraham ; 
the promise, and the blessing, and the oath which 
eonfirmed it, might also be given to the like faith in 
•them. Every thing is given to this faith ; even Christ 
•himself, the greatest blessing of all. For as Abraham 
bad given up his son, so did God in due time give up 
liW In return for xlisA act, which resigned Isaac as V^ 
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sacrifice, *clid Ood on ^e very sane spoPt, ki after. 
ag^ give Je»u5 Chmt to die for the ams of the wortd. 
Jn conformity to the Mme exaoifple the Christian is 
atill required to resign bis fame^ his pteasure, fads chil- 
dreii, his friends, when God requires ; and then be 
will have Christ in return. This -is the troe religion, 
Mrbich leads men to salvation, and which ^always did 
^o ; and it is as plain and «aay as it is true. 

But with this religion of faith, there was another 
>ort of servicei another necessary mle of obedience to 
God, called tht law : concerning which the text in- 
forms us, that they who were of it could not be heirs; 
that is, could not thereby be intitted to inherit the 
blessing which God had promised to Abraham. And, 
I believe, whosoever shall examine the law of Moses, 
will find that no such promise is any where added to 
the works of the law» The apostle expressly declares 
the contrary : by the deeds of the law shall noJUsh be 
Jt^tified in his sight: and again ; a man is Justified b} 
faith without the deeds of the law. Rom. iii. 80^ 5i& 
Certain it is then, thai if the law cannot justify ; it 
ulcl^give life ; anJ if it could not give it, it could 
tiot promise it ; and accordingly it never did. But 
here the Jew made a' fatal mistake* 'He'went about, 
thinking it possible to establish the sufficiency of his 
own righteousness b^; the deeds of the law ; and so be 
failed of that other righteousness which God had iin* 
puted to Abraham. It is no disparagement to the lair 
of Moses, that it did not give righteousness : nor 
should we hence imagine that the law and the promise 
were in opposition : God forbid ! for if .there had 
been a law given, which could have given life, verity 
righteousness should have been by the law ; it was the 
^^most excellent system which could be |br the purpose: 
ut from the nature of man that coald not jioisibly bi. 
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The scripture had concluded all tnen, had as it ^re 
'shut them all up together, under a sentence of sm and 
cfomdemtiation : so that justification must be brougjit 
in fOme other way ; which way is that of faith ; and a 
counting of that for rightepusness, which in itself was 
not righteousness, till God pleased to make k so. It 
wotild surdy have been^ a strange ahing, if the Uw |ladl 
promised what it could not give : and much hatL*4^to 
«aid about this to little purpose: but there is ki the 
mean time a great and useful question which deserves 
to be answered. For if the iaw could not give life^ 
what was the design of it, aqd what eiid did it an* 
rfiwer? The apostle- instructs us, that it wets added be- 
cause of tramgremon ; and that it was a ^hoolmasUr 
unto Christ We are therefore to «3^aa>ine into the 
signi6cation of 'these two characters. 

And first, the law was add^d because of transgres-^ 

sidn. If it wais addedj there was something in use be-- 

fore it, to which it was added by way oi preser^Atioi^ 

' in Order to lessen transgression for the time to come. 

•The case was this: from Adam to Noah, "and down 

"to Abraham, there had been a practice of divine wa||t 

'ship, which comprehended the chief institutions^T 

that law Which was afterwards written. This worship, 

the people whom we call Heathens, and who are sup^ 

npOsed to have arisen from the confusion at Babel, had 

corrupted, and had turned the rites of it to the service 

-of falise gods ; whom they worshipped with such 

(abominable practices as made them hateful to the true 

Gop, and of course very dangerous c<^upanions to 

his people. That Abraham might escape this danger, 

God called him from his faiiiily, who are said to have 

*^rved other gods ; (Josh. xxiv. 2.) and for the sant^ 

. reason his posterity were separated from all other 

.people : and when they were to bei$ttled in ^^ ^^llfc 
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of Canaan, the nations of Idolaters wefe driven out 
The first form in which God gave his law was that of 
the ten commandments : and the first 6f these forbids 
the worship of strange gods ; as doth the second the 
invention of images, which was the constant wicked- 
ness of the heathens. And this, without any thing 
farther, is sufficient to shew, what kind of transgres- 
si^ the law was added ta prevent, and who the trans^ 
gressors were. What the witchcraft was which drew 
mankind away to the belief and worship of false Gods, 
it may not be easy for us, at this distance of time, to 
detect and understand* The shortest way is to / sup- 
pose, what is certainly true, that idolatry was a subtle 
invention of the devil : and we know what he can do, 
and what absurdities men can receive and embrace, 
from what is at this time stirring in the world. Cer- 
tain it is, that the company of these Heathens always 
was a snare to the people of God; of whom it is too 
truly said, that they transgressed against the God of 
their fathers^ and went a whoring after the gods of 
the people of the landy whom God destroyed before 
l^nTi. We are* to note well that expression,, they went 
d whoring : for as fornication and adultery are lusts of 
the body ; so is disaffection to the true God, and a 
love of unclean idols, a lust of the mind; which ill 
company and bad teaching are sur^ to excite. For ' 
this cause God divided his people from the Heathens, 
and laid them under every possible obligation for theis 
security, by the institutions of the law of Moses ; as a 
good father would keep his son from the seducing 
company of profligates and blasphemers. Many of 
the Mosaic laws are preSfervatives against heathenism: 
but there is one law, of equal effect with all the rest: 
this is, the distinction of meats into clean and unclean, 
#b the U th of JLeviticus. By this law Heathens and 
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Jew^^ could riot eat together, and so could not live to- 
gether. God tells them iii direct words, that the (le- 
Sign of this law was to keeji them separate from the 
Heathens, dnd all their abominable tustdms— ^j/e shall 
he holy unto me, for I the Lord am holy, and have 
^ecered you frdai other peofile thab ye should Be 
thine. 

Thus was the Uw coriceriiing beasts understood j 
for this end was it . observed ; and thus is it applied arid 
interpreted in the Acts of the Apostles : where Peter, 
i'eferring to his Visioribf the arlimalsln this sheet, saith; 
ye know how that it is an unlawful thing foY a man 
that is a Jexo t6 keep company, or come unto one qfah^ 
bther nation ; but God hdlh shewed me (by putting an 
end to the distinction df meats) thdt I should not 
(how) call any man cdmmon br unclean. The sepa- 
ration was now at an eild; arid therefore this law, 
which had kept it up, was no nibre to be observed. 

This laW, as I have said, which forbid them to eat 
With Heathens, made it impossible to live with them ; 
iaild this iriight be sufficient td accourit for it But it 
is delightful to se6, how that law \t4iich kept up tKtl 
distinction, cortipr^hended in itself the serise arid 
treason of the distinction. Forbidden nieats were so 
fixed dn is to resdmble forbidden ilieri;'&nd lawful 
tneats, properly understood, were ^o many lessons of 
{)urity, pgttience, obedience, artd iritegrity. 

Td thi& questidn' then, wherefore strceth the law ? 
the apostle, we see, is right in orie of his answers :' it 
^vas added to the Patriarchal religion, to preVent those 
transgressions and. abomitiatiops which heathenism 
had brought into it lii his second reason we shall 
find him as right as in the first ; namely, that the law 
was a schoolmaster unto Christ. And when Christ . 
taiHe, the Jews, who had been under this school^^ 

VOL. IV. Cr g 
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master, oni^ht to tiave known hitn immediately, and 
to have said: '' Tbese new and wonderful things, 
which we are taught to believe of Jesus Christ, are 
the very same in sense and substance with what we ail 
have seen and been acting over from the beginning of 
our law. As children are sent to a schoolmaster to 
acquire the first rudiments of learning, so have we 
been brought up^ to learn tbese things : and as chil- 
dren are shut up in a school, so have we been shut up 
from the world, to practise over continually those signs 
and figures which describe to us Jesus Christ." 

For, is Jesus Christ a mediator between God and 
man ? And had not we our mediator, Moses, between 
God and us, at Mount Sinai ? Is Christ the true high 
priest of God ? And have not we always been used to 
the sight of an high priest and his ministry ? Is he a 
sacrifice for the sin of the world ? And hath not the 
blood of sacrifices always been shed amongst us for 
atonement and sanctification, and always taught us 
that without shedding of blood there is no remission ? 
Is Christ the lamb of God redeeming us by his blood, 
and turning away the wrath of God ? And did not a 
lamb in Egypt save us by its blood from the destroying 
angel, when the first-born of Egypt were slain ? They 
say Christ is the true passovcr. And is he not in 
every respect like the passovet^ we have been used to ? 
How wonderful is it that his bones were not broken 
when he hong upon the cross ! but were not we for^ 
bidden to break a bone of the paschal lamb ? They 
say he hath ascended into hea\pn^ there to appear in 
the presence of God for us : and did not our high 
priest go yearly into the most holy place of the temple, 
and return from thence to bless the people, as the 
Comforter is now sent down from Jesus Christ in 
heaven ? These and man; other like thin^ have we 
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leafned under our schddlmastdr the law ; and if m^ do 
l3ot now see iind understand th^tn, after Tt^e have so 
long been used to thenii ^e itiudt b(ci lost in igdorance, 
and incapable of receiving information. 

What I have het6 said fdr thel j^^, he should have 
said for himself; and he zoould have said it, bad not 
thb love of tills iVorld, together with a vain trust id the 
letter of the lav^, ttnd in his own righteousness built 
upon it, biidded his eyes add hardened his heart. And 
t^faen he had blundered in the begidning, b}* rejecting 
Jesus fo#^ dot encouraging him^ in the love of this 
world ; h\B pride would never coddescend to compare 
the figui^s of the law, to see whether these things were 
so. He had determined that Jesi^s was not the Christ 
before he had enquired ; 6o he would never enquire 
after be had determined. Wonder not that the Jew 
'thus erred : for the Christian world is still full of such 
Jewish sciiolars, who begin where they should end ; 
w*ho first determine, add are never afterwards dis- 
posed to enquire. Instead of beginning with \he wis- 
doQi of God, and from theoce derividg the wisdom of 
man, they begin with whit mad has established, and 
^^bereby they judge God, as the Jews ci'ucified Christ^ 

An examination o^ the text has enabled us to lay 
dowu such certain principles as will correct some mo- 
dern flaislakes. The law, you see, did not give life. It 
could not give it, because the promise had given it be.^ 
fore : and had the law given it, the promise must have 
lost it.— *Some have hence concluded, that the Jews 
under the law had no knowledge of another life and 
another world. But what do they mean ? that white 
th« Jews practised the book of Leviticus, they were 
not permitted to read the book of Genesis, which told 
them of the fall of man frodi life to death ; of the pro« 
mised seed ; of the Ufe^ and pil^mage, and deatt^ 
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^ and burial^ of the patriarchs ; of the intercourse of 
mail with God and with his angels r Could they know 
these things, and know nothing of another world ! Is 
such an opinion worthy of a man of learning, which is 
scarcely worthy of a child ? We allow it to be truie as 
a^fact, that the Jews preferred the carnal part of their 
law, and neglected the spiritual : but it is much to be 
lamented that any Christians should follow them in 
their mistake, and lay the fault upon the Bible, as if 
the books of Moses were wholly secular. But as this 
has been done, it was wise in the Church of England 
t<} provide against this error in her seventh article; 
where we are rightly taught, that in the Old Testament 
and New everlasting life is offered to mankind by Jesus 
Christ ; and that they are not to be heard^ zohich feign 
that the old fathers did look only for transitory pro- 
rni^es. - 

\t seems indeed true, that the promises of God, so 
far as they are added to the law of works, are transi- 
tory, and do relate to .this w orld only. The prouiises 
of the law are given to two covenants ; so it has y^vO" 
mists ^nd better promises *; promises temporal, and 
promises spiritual. And arc not Christians at this day 
upon the same terms ? have they not a promise of this 
worlds and of that which is to come ? I look upon the 
cases of the Jew and the Christian as perfectly sfmilar; 
and that as temporal blessings were given to the due 
observance of the law of Moses, so the promise qf this 
world is given to the keeping of God's commandments, 
while faith only can entitle us to the promise of the 
world to come. 

A good argument for the divine original of the law 
of Moses may be founded upon its temporal promises* 

f Heb. viii. 6. See Eph. ii. 12* 
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For who but God, the Proprietor of the World, and' 
the Disposer of all Events, could iiilfil those promises ? 
Human lawgivers have added punishments and penal- 
ticSy for those are in. their power ; but they never^ 
added promises^ which were out of their power. Who 
was it that could bring armies of aliens to vex and pu- 
nish the sins of Israel ; and who could turn them to 
flight, but the same God, who could blow with his 
wind, and carry an army of locusts into the Red Sea ? 
Therefore a law promising and threatening such things 
as are above man, could come only from God, who 
was able to fulfil bis promises. And unless the nation, 
who were so many ages under the law, had found them 
true, they would have had no reason to remain any 
longer under it. The argument is very plain, and can 
never be answered. 

When we reflect on the ca^e of the Jews, and the 
principle on which they fell away, it must occur to our 
piinds (because we see too much of it before our eyes) 
that Christians fall away after the same example. 
They are born under the promises of the Gospel; but 
they aim at nothing more than the keeping up of a mo- 
ral character, because common honesty is absolutely re- 
qui ite to those who would obtain and enjoy the bless- 
ings of this life, But when will you find such people 
jit their Bibles? When -will you find them at their 
prayers ? When w ill you find them at any good work 
for the love of Christ, and the prospect of an heavenly 
kingdom ? If all these were jsejected out of a country 
called Christian (profligates and atheists I take not 
into the account), and we were to add to them the 
multitude of those who justify themselves, and e:^pect 
to be saved by their own works as the Jews did, there 
\^'9til(| be leift a rempant, bu^ only a rampant, of those 
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ifvho Iceep the faith, i^nd follow the steps, &n4 iQok for 
the reward of their father Abrahaip. 

That we may understand these tilings l)etter every 
j(Jay, may God pf his ipercy gr^n^^ |hrqqgl^ Jesq^ 
jjhri$t our Lord. 

To whonoL &q. 
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9¥ FAITH THE WALLS OF JEAICIIO F^LL BQWN, 
AFTXE THEY WERE COMPASSED ABOUT SEVEN 
DATS, 

»Y FAITH THE HAffLOT RAHAB PERCHED N0» 
WITH THEM THAT BELIEVED NOT, WHEN SHE HAD 
RECEIVED THE SPIES WITH PEACE. HEB. xL 30^ 
31. 

XT is the doctrine of the Gospel, that salvation is 
from faith, and destruction from unbelief. In this 
Scripture the Apostle s^ts before us a striking example 
of both, in the fall of the city oif Jericho, and the de- 
liverance of Ralutb the harlot. 

Rljth is the evidence of things not seen : by which 
it is to be understood, that feiith proves to the mind of 
a believer what cannot be proved by other evidence : 
viz. that the promise of God shall be brought to pas^ 
while as yet there is neither sign, nor appearance, nor 
any reason to expect it, other than the word which has 
foretold it. Thus, in the case before us, the walls of 
Jericho were to be overthrown, and the people lyithin 
the city were to be destroyed. In order to this, priests 
wc^rc commande4 to blow with trumpetSj and the walls 
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were to be encompassed seven day^^ It certainly did 
not appear how this harmless ceremony could tend tq 
destroy a besjegjcj city ; no city had ever been dg? 
gtrpyed by pieans of such a cause ; but the people, 
believing it would be made the cause, complied with 
the ceremony, and the effect followed. 

You are tkA in the situation of the Jews in the land 
pf Canaan —but their case is nevertheless your own. 
You are tried : that is, vour faith is tried, after the 
^ame* manner as theirs was — you are taught to expec^ 
things, of which the producing cause is no cause, till 
(God shall make it so; no more riian the sound of a 
trun^pet can shatter the wall of a. city. You are com- 
ipanded to he i^^ashed with water, that you may be 
l)orn of the spirit ; and that your sins may be 
forgiven ; you are to r(2ceiv€i p.pwer from /abpve, bjf 
the laying oq of the hs^nds qf mani ; byt what relation 
\^ there betweeq water ^qd the spirit o/ CJod J What 
relatipn between the hands of man^ and the powerful 
grace of God ? Who sees all this ? No man. But 
faith believe;^ what it do^ not se^; ^qd this is the 
great trial by which God is p^ease^ |o proy^ bis ser- 
vants. The man of the \yorid, who with an opinion 
of his pwq wisdom, ha? no fjiith in God, can never 
abide this test ; but in order to maintain his . owq 
ground, he I'idicules the whole plan of Christianity, or 
persecutes the preachers of it: hq has no other w^a^ 
pons of controversial warfare. SucU an one is n6tfOf 
the number of those tha^ encompass the city, but Q(f 
those wl)Q are shut up within it, apd are cqrxsequently 
devotexi to destruction. The men of Jericho, when 
they saw from the wa]} how the priests and the people 
were qccupied, and how fruitlessly they were em- 
ployed, niu§t b^ve judged the vv'hole to be no better 
than an unnieaning pageanjry, dictated by fplly an4 
inadness i^thej could see no relation between the dp- 
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parent cause that was acting, and the effect thit was 
to follow; and in all probability were deriding the 
Hebrews, and encouraging one another in , their, un- 
belief i^nd insolence, till the moment, when, at the 
command of God, his people shouted, and. sudden 
destruction came upon them. 

From this destruction, one person of the city is de-i 
iivered ; and she, as we should think, a most unlikely 
person ; .even the iiarlot Rahab. But the text give* 
us the reason of this; by faith the harlot Rahah 
perished not with them thai believed not^ when she had . 
received the spies with peace. All the people of Jeri-^ 
pho had heard of Israel, and of what God had done 
find was doing for them, as well as Rahab : but they 
did not believe, and she did. / knoWj said she, that 
the Lord hath given you the land'; now therefore 
^wear unto me, that ye will shew me kindness^ and de^ 
liver our lives from death. When the king of Jericho 
nvas informed that the spies were with her, he sent to 
demand them ; but she hid them till the danger was 
past. ^ She did (ill this at the peril of her ow« life ; for 
had she been discovered in what she had done, she 
yi'ould surely hp.ye l)^en put to death : butshie brought 
Jierself into present danger, to obtain future deliver* 
ance for herself and her relations, which accordingly 
jvas granted sooq after ; and sl^e is an example to us 
at this day. For this history of Jericho and Rahab is 
to be fulfilled upon the world, an4 those that dwell 
therein : th§ wprfd will be destroyed likg Jericho, and 
Jhe faithful will be saved like Rghab, The apostle 
speaks of the future judgment of the world in ^uch 
Jerms as certainly allude to this history of Jericbcu 
The Lord himselfl says he, ^hall descend from heaven 
with a ^houtj with the voice of the Archangel, and with 
the p^ump of God. Observe here i it ^h^l bci the 
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Lord himclf, not Jesus the senrant of Moses, bot 
Jesas the son of God ; the troe CMptMin rf our sahB* 
tkm : and as the peo^ s/untted arlien Jericho feU, so 
shall there be a great shoot of the host from heaven 
when this world shall fall. O how will the righteous 
be encouraged, and the wicked terrified, at Ae hearing 
of that shoot 1 The trumpets also that sounded at 
Jorieho, shall then prove figurative of die trumpet of 
the last jodgmeot, cafled the trump of God: a thing 
wot unknown to the people of Israel ; for they bad al- 
aeady heard the sound of it on Mount Siaai, as a pre* 
lude and earnest of that last sound which wiH shake 
die world At that time wHl the fsdthffA be ddiv^ed 
as Rahab was ; whose example teaches us this lesson^ 
that we are to believe what we have heard of the judg« 
aaent which is soon to come upon us, and to make our 
peace against that time of vengeance, not regarding 
what the world may sgy, and wbait men may tbreaten, 
to terrify those who dare to tnke a better piu% for tiie 
sake of security their own future deliverance^ Rabab 
knew all that was said by the people of the dty ; but 
^ was not moved from her purpose ; the King's com^ 
mand did not terrify her ; and at last she saved ber 
life, by having ventured the loss of it; she perished 
not with fhcm that believed nof^ 

Such is the hietory of Jericho and 6f Rabab: on tbe 
particulars of which many important reflexions must 
arise to those who consider it And first ; the city of 
Jericho presents itself to us as a figure of this world, 
in which we i^ow live : as being wicked ; as being in 
opposition to God ; as being blind to impending judg* 
ments. The people of Jericho are distinguished by 
the title of tbo^e that believed fiat. Jn this consisted 
the difference between -them and Rahab. Had they 
believed as sbe^did, they might have bjDen saved as sbSe 
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was : but where unbelief hath once prevailed, hour 
rarely iki it corrected ! The Scribes and Pbariseea of 
Jerusaleoi had principles of their own^ ^icfa would 
not suffer them to believe Jesus Christ to be the true 
Saviour; their pride would never give Up their own 
false wisdoin ; and their covetousness would not give 
up the world : so all the miracles of Christ could aot 
convince them. But publicans^ and harlots^ and all 
others to whom sin was burthensome, and Judgment 
frightful, believed and were saved. Every man that 
will not believe, has some wicked reasons for it ; and 
he Can never believe, till those reasons are given up : 
on which consideration, it is necessary that repentance 
i»bould go before faith. What those reasons were in 
particular, which hindered the people of Jericho from 
believing, it may nov^ be hard to enumerate : long 
(Bstablished idolatry, with the habitual vices attending 
jty was sufficient ; in which pride and presumption ara 
fimong the cbie£ I believe, their high walls, and their 
miraculous dowrT&ll, were alluded to in those wordi 
pf the ^posile, where be says ; Jbr the weapons of 'our 
Hoarjareare mtMrnal^ but mighty through God to the 
pulling dorni qf strong holds ; casting down imagina* 
tions^.and every high thing that exalteth itself (against 
the htowledge of God^ and bringing into captivity 
^ery thought to the obedience of Christ. Such wea- 
pons as men use in war, are called carnal : these were 
not employed against Jericho ; but such only as were 
figurative and mystical, but which, nevertheless, arc 
mighty through God to tlie caBting down the walls of 
this proud city ; such weapons as could have no effect 
but what he gave them. The Gospel is such another 
weapon : it is sounded by priests ; and with the same 
eiFect : the high thoughts of man are brought down, 
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and all imaginations fall before it*. In such wicked 
imaginations did the people of Jericho persist ; and 
therefore thev could not understand what was coidhis 
upon them. But observe, that though they continued 
firm to the last in their unbelief, they were far from 
being easy. Tiie terror of destruction was upon them^ 
and their hearts melted within them. Thus it is with 
wicked men : they suffer fear and terror iix>m the 
state they are in ; but it does ibem no good : they 
neither grow wiser nor better, ^hat a deploraUe 
case is this ! but it was the case almost oniversally 
of those wicked nations of Canaan, when they had 
filled up the measure of their iniquities : and such is 
tiie natural end^ and last effect of sin : when it has 
Uinded the eyes, it hardens the heart, and then there 
is no recovery to be expected. The judgments of God 
$x^ then certain, and his justice is inflexible. When 
judgment is come, mercy is past; according to that 
terrible declaration by the prophet Amos ; / will set 
9une eyes upon them for evil, and not for good. How 
dreadful is i^ when it comes to this! when God is de* 
termined upon punishment, then it soon appears what 
it is to fall inlo ihe hands of the living God. 

But whatever a sinner may have been, if he retuma 
and makes his peace while the day of mercy lasts^ be 
is never cast out* This doctrine is exemplified in the 
case of Rahab ; who was received to mercy when thq 
laty perished. This case, before it is well considered, 
may seem to give encouragement to sin. What ? hath 
a wicked harlot nothing to do, but to believe and bo 
saved ? Here we are too hasty : for when she believed,- 
what did she 2 She did not sit still to be idle aa4 

t See hual), iL 14« 
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ivorthlesb ; but as she believed, so she acted : she re* 
ceived the spies with peace : and saved their lives at 
the hazard of her own. Surely then, if he who gives 
only a cup of cold ^ater as a testimony of his faith, is 
-entitled to a reward ; he who saves the life of another 
on the same principle^ must be entitled to a greater. 

This case of Rahab has given occasion to some rea- 
sonings in the Scripture, which often are not rightly 
understood^ In the text the apostle teaches us, that 
by faith the harlot Rahab perished not: but St James 
asks ; was not Rahab the harlot justified by works, 
when she had received the messengers, and had sent 
them out another way ? There is here an apparent 
contradiction in words ; but there is none in point of 
fact; for faith, and the work of faith, are in reality 
but one and the same thing : the faith produces the 
work ; and the work proves the faith ; and neither of 
these can be certain without ~the other. Faith which 
does not work is dead ; and a work, if a work of faitl^ 
Justifies : indeed faith itself is a work in the heart of 
man, and so the expression of St. James imports ; for 
lie says of Abraham, that faith wrougKi with his works ; 
and so it wasr a working, that is, a living faith. But 
the most express declaration to this purpose is the 
answer of Christ to that question of the Jews ; what 
shall we do, that we might work the works of God? to 
which he answerecl, This is the work of God, that 
ye believe on him whom he hath sent So that the 
dispute which men have raised about faith and works, 
is without foundation. When these two are asunder, 
they are nothing : when they are together, they are 
but the same thing. Faith that is alive will work; 
and the work will be good, because it is the work of a 
believer. 
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They who ncvar considered the power aad value of 
faith toward salvation, may learn how great it is from 
the history of Rahab*s deliverance. When we are 
told, that Abraham yru justified by faiths we do not 
i^onder: we can believe any good of oar hiiher 
Abrahanu But that it should avail to th€ saving of 
Rahab is extraordinary, and never to be accounted for 
by the man of the world. The just live by faiUi ; that 
18, they are not saved for their justice, but for their 
ikith : and if the best are not accepted without fi^ithi 
the worst may not be condemned if they hav^ it. But 
why is faith preferred in this manner above all things? 
I will tell you some of the reasoas. FaitH in God is a 
cure, because it is contrary to man's native dc^temper. 
Man began to sin with believing a lie : and he believed 
it when told by an enemy ; by the Miemy of God ; 9» 
be is still disposed to do at this day ; with what pro^ 
priety of justice then can God receive the man, who 
refuses tx> believe hih upon bis word ? Faith in the 
£nemy brought him to ruin, and iseeps him in ^ : no^ 
tfaing^an restore him, but its contrary; which is 4atth 
in God. 

Another reason is, iSiat the way of faith is contrary 
to the ^vay of man^s own wisdom ; and is therefore ^ 
i»rde$t trial that he can h^ put to. It is after the 
vrisdtHR of God : but k has nothing of man's wisdom 
in it : it is contradictory to it all. This the wise man 
jcanaot ^ear to hear of; and he tbere^fere pronotfnees 
it to 4)6 ftdiy. There are M the world two contrary 
descriptions or characters of men : the one has faith, 
tbe'^Qtber has none : and they are so different in thenr 
coRcepttcm of things, that each is considered a» un* 
wife ^by tilt other. The man of the world noakes it a 
ryle to believe nothing but what he sees : but the 



faith of the belieimr is a sight of the mind, which giv^s 
evidence of things not seen. There is no ^doetriiie 
upon earth #hich mortifies the pride of man^ like this 
of salvation by faith ; it is theirefore appointed a« ike 
great test by which man is proved* He cannot endure 
the thought, that his wisdom ^ould be fbolishness^ 
and that his ostentatious virtues should b^ good fbr 
nothing. But he who cannot bear this mortification^ 
he who will not freely make an offer of his mind to 
God; is not fit for the kingdom of heaven. He per-^ 
sists in that rebellious desire of the mind, which firat 
drew him away from God : and to i^w him his 
mistake, God hath chosen tlie fool«sh thingg of the 
world, to confound the wise ^ and God hath chbsen 
the weak things of the woridi to eonfon^ftd the things 
which are mighty. How is the worldly-wise ofiendcd, 
when the Gospel tells him of a miBilefactor) translattd 
from a cross to paradfee ! Wb^t rage will torment 
him, when he shad see liie harlot Bithab admitted, 
and himself shut -out ! But such are the ways of God : 
he exalteth the weak, and pitt^tfh down the mij^ity. 
Men may glory for a while in tbte app^sranee of tfafcar 
greatness : but their high walls wiU come to the 
ground. They may despise Rahab ; but the best aAd 
the greatest of tbism all must Submit to »be saved, upan 
the €€bme terms with that repentant a«id believifig 
sinner of Jericho. They may talk to one another in 
high strains «boat virtue, a»d rigbt, and degrees of 
credibility : but God regards them not : his sditvation 
is bestowed upon the poor ponitent, who beireviefi timt 
Jericho will soon fall ; thatdestrodionis oomisiguiioa 
the world of the ungodly; thiat the uvT)0%$tsatdgth 
at the door; and who make6 provision ^aecordii^ly ; 
securing an interest against the day of vengeance^ 
They who would not be fouttd, but perseciited the 
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Iftiessdngfers of God (as unbelievers never fail to do) 
fihall be involved in all the horror and confusion of n 
falling world : while they that have made their peace 
like Rahaby shall be sought out and delivered. God 
shall send his angels, to gather together his elect; 
who have made a covenant with him^ through the sa* 
crifice of Christ ; and can produce the scaiHet token 
of his .blood, which marks them for the redeemed of 
the Lord : and they shall be advanced to a place m 
the kingdom of God, as Rahab was joined to Israel^ 
and her name now stands, as that of a mother in Is- 
rael, in the line of those from whom the Saviour of 
the world descended. * 

I have presented to your minds an history, the 
sense of which is so important to a Christian, thatydu 
cannot remember and apply it too often. When you 
are alone, think that you have before your eyes thiit 
proud city of unbelievers, filled with the enemies of 
God : think that you hear the noise of its downfall, 
added to the shrieks and exclamations of those that 
are found within it ; and that you see a cloud of dust 
rising up into the air I 

Such will be the ruin of this world ; and such will 
be the terror of those, on whom destruction (unavoid- 
able destruction) cometh. You did not see and hear 
the fall of Jericho : if you had, you would never hate' 
forgotten it: but the other judgment upon the world, 
the fulfilling of it, the substance of which that was but 
"a shadow; you shall see : that sight you cannot escape 5 
therefore prepare for it in time : take part with God 
and his truth, while you may— ^ven at the hazard of 
your life — while the day of salvation lasts : when the 
city shall fall, you will then have nothing. to feaor- 

♦ See St* Matthew, i. 7. 
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You will indeed see yourself surrounded with destf uc- 
tioji*-with the destruction of many tvhotn it wbuld 
have rejoiced you to have saved : but it shall not 
touch you : ye shall be as a firebrand plucked but of 
the burning-rangels shall be sent to take you out of 
the overthrew : ye will be saved as Rahab was; and 
by faith^ zi)iU not pctish with them that believe nOt% 
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SERMON XXXIir. 



TJ^EN S'AlTt JESUS UNTO HIM, GO A:JD DO i^HO^ 

LIKEWISE. LUKE X. 37. 

1 HE parable, of which these words are the pfinct- 
pal part, is proposed as an inducement to tlie exercise 
of mercy toward all mankind : the charitable act of 
this good Samftj'itan is described with all its ckcuin- 
stances, and then the practical inference is added — * 
go and do thou likewise. The man must have a hard 
lieart and a mean understanding, who is insensible to 
the beauty of this story : it being a striking instance of 
that simi>licity of expression, arrd propriety of descrip- 
ti n, for both of which the Gospel i&so superior to alt 
other writing:5. But the story hath certainly a more 
deep design, than such a narrative might be supposed 
to have, if it had occurred in some other book : and 
this I think must be evident upon the following con- 
sideration. The precept — ga and do thou likewise^ is- 
of TOneral oblicration. What our Saviour here said to» 
the Jews> he said to all his disciples and followers ta 
the end of the world. And if thev are all bound to 
the pracfice of this precept, it is but natural to think,. 
that they should all be interested in the circumstances 
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of that narrative, on which the precept is grounded. 
It is the general design of the parables of Christ, to 
set befpre us the great and interesting principles of 
the Gospel, under the form of something familiar to 
the understanding : therefore our blessed Saviour 
never relates any thing of this kind, but with sonfie 
superior allusion : and if we take this story as a para** 
ble, representing to us under other terms that merciful 
act of redemption in which we are all equally con- 
cerned, then there will be no difficulty in making the 
example and the precept consistent with each other* 
I may add likewise, that in this Christian acceptation 
of the parable, we shall agree with all the best expo* 
sitors of the Church, from the apostolic age to the pre* 
sent : which consideration will have its weight with 
ail those, who are not poisoned with the pretended 
improvements of modern times. It is the general 
intention of the Gospel, and of all its principles and 
doctrines in particular, to improve our understandings 
in the way of godliness, and encourage our endeavoqri 
to the practice of holiness. This passage of the Scrip* 
ture, when truly interpreted, will, like the rest, be 
found capable of answering both these purposes : with ^ 
which persuasion, I shall now propose tp your consir 
deration the several particulars. 

A certain man went daivn from Jerusalem to Je^ 
richOy and fell amo7ig thieveSy which stripped him of 
his raimenty and wounded him^ and departed^ leavijig^ 
him half dead. 

If we suppose the man here spoken of to be Adam^ 
departing first from innocence to sin, and next from 
paradise into the world ; all the circumstances of the 
parable will fall ilatu rally into this interpretation, qnd 
we shall soon be satisfied that the design of it is not 
misunderstood. The journey from Jerusalem to J^e^ 

H h 2 
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into the world, without falling into the hands of evil 
^^irito, or, as the parable expresses it, widM>ut falling 
among thiffces. for these are the diieves to whom 
our Lord seems to refer, where he commands qs to lay 
up for ourselves treasures in heaven, where neitiier 
moth nor rust doth corrupt, and where thieves do not 
break through nor steal. The moth which devours 
tbe garment of tiie body, is death * : the rust whereby 
the soul is darkened and defiled, is sin : and the ma* 
lig^iant powers of hell are the thi&oes which sl^eal-aWay 
our treasune : who^ according to the character ^riven 
of them in another parable, endeavour to steal tht 
word of God out of the heart as soon as it is laid up 
there. 

. If we exttmiiie the marks of violence which they left 
on the man who went down to Jericho, it will soon be 
discovered that they ate the tt^ieves intended by this 
parable. Devils, like iideo, li^ay be k^own by their 
acts ; as a lion may b^ distiti^ished froiil ol^r beasts 
hy the print of his fbot. For in the first place, these 
thieves stripped the traveller t^f his raiment. x\dam, 
when h$ h»dsiniled, found himself wtfjlrerf.-— Then they 
iDounded him; 9»n was the weapofi^ and niortality was 
tbe effect of it; for it was said^ ^^in the day thou eatest 
' thou shall surely die.'' While Christ was upon earth, 
it was his custom to signify his power in curing the 
distempers of the soul, and reiiewing it again to purity 
and ^iiness, by ^storing all the diseased faculties of 
the body« So the Destroyer, whose actions are oppo- 
site to those of the Saviour, made it his practice to 
<^mmit «uch acts 6f vidlelice «pon tbt body as corres- 
fotid^A Exactly Mth his deiBtril^tive attempts upon the 

* Isaiah 11. S, fear ye not men, for the mpChsha]! eat them up 
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spirit. For, aG<!or<iing to the pattern of this origicial 
stripping and wounding in the parable, the p<K)r A%^ 
moniac in the country of the Gadarenes, who wma 
possessed by a l^os of these thiev^ee, ware fw clothts; 
he wandered amongst the mouBtaifts aini the tomba 
night and day, crying, and cuHing idmcifmtk st'aneSi 
We read also, that when the wii spirit had prevailed 
over the sevy^u sons of ^'ewa, they fled o»t of that 
house KAKEid a^id wounded. All of Avl^ich pi^Menls us 
M^ith a wonderliil uiiiformity in the operation of the 
Devil, wbodeU^tshii^self with every thiilg tliat looles 
like a repetition of thut aii^hJef and erueky which he 
first c<)mmitted in the fall of Adam. 

When the thieves Imd stripped the man ^ndiffoundd 
him, tka/ departed : their raalice had eflfeClted tM its 
purposes ; righteousness Avas stolen from hfio), atni the 
sting of death was left in iiim. Btft heipe the case is 
very particular ; they left him fniifdead. Sifi ^vas not 
the ifnmediate deatli of Adain, in a bodily sense ; but 
he died in spirk on the very day in which he sinned, 
and so his better half was dead : in consequence of 
which, the death of the body would necessarfly foHow. 
The man who is tnortally wounded, inay languish for a 
considerable time ; but he has the earnest of death in 
him, and its efiect must at length be conipleted. 

Such is the present state of every 5©n of Adam ; 
from which neither the prince, nor the warrior, nor the 
philosopher, is exempt. The first may glory in his 
iionours, the second in iiis eonquests, and t^e last in 
his contemplations : but whatever they may think of 
themselves, these thieves have prevailed agahist them 
all ; they are stripped, wounded, and half dead, in the 
iright of God, . and also in the sij^t of those who -are 
taught by divine revelation to distinguish between ap- 
pearances and reaitties. 

6 
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The case now before us being difficult, and almost 
desperat!^, let us enquire whac belp.is to be met 
Wtb? 
• The parable proceeds to inform us, tbat by chance 
th^e c^ipe down a certain Priest .that way, and when 
h^ sa^y him he pasj^ed by pn the other side* And Iike*f 
f/'uio a Levite, \vhen he was at th^ place; came and 
looked on hini) and p^sed by on the piher side- 
. JJy thp Prwt and L^ite^ we are to .understand the 
liipsaic law, ^hich was administered by these two of-* 
jler§ of pjen, the spns of Aaron, and the tribe of Levi; 
Qr perhaps we shall not err, if we take tbese figurative 
persons for the patriarchal and leg^l dispensations ; 
^e former, as well a$ the latter, having been distin^ 
gi^ishec} by priesthood ^nd sacriScature, ever since the 
jpoj^flaencement of pur present cpndition. - These per- 
§9QS.9^me to the place, and looked upon the wounded 
jft^q, a^ might be e>vpected ; because the law, whether 
Yvritten or traditional, -vyas not^ made for a righteous 
ma^i liut.for the ungodly and for sinners, and would 
of (ppurse point put to thpm the fallen condition of 
biiman nature. They. both lop ked upon him, but 
pould afford hirp no relief: bis wound was sin ; and 
the blopd of bulls aftd pf gpats, which they admi^ 
pis tared, cannot take away sin. So far then was the 
law fiom furnishing any effectual remedy to be applied 
by the Priest and J^evite, that it could^ pnly shew 
the wpunds to be iportal, and. by their endeavours to 
bp ipcurabje. The Priest and the Levjtq tbeveforp 
pjgst leav^ him ais they found hjm : thpy cannot niakp 
^py atonement to (God fqr hijB, but mu^t p^ss by oa 
the other 3ide, and let that alone for ever. 

But 'what the law could n^t ^p, wa3 atlepgth effected 
by II im whp cpmeth ^fter .the I-evite,. who is himself 
th€ md of (h^ law for righteousness to qll thern that bje^. 
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Ueve. For a certain Samaritarij as hejmrneyedj 
came to the place where he was, and nhen he saxv him^ 
he had compassion on him* The unbelieving Jews, who 
were fond of representing Jesus Christ as a . person 
false to the interests of his own people, and as one' 
who upon that account should be deemed an alien'and 
an outcast, appealed to him once in these insolent 
Xevmsr^Say zi^ ?iot well that thou art a Samaritan? 
There was then a particular aversion in the /Jews to- 
ward tXie Samaritans ; tberipfore they meant this for a 
name of the utmost contempt and reproach. Never- 
theless, under all this reproach, we. take .that person 
to us as a Saviour,^ who was to them as a Samaritan ; 
and in this we follow the example of our master 
himself, who hath thous^ht fit to exhibit a Samaritaii 
to us, qnder the character of a Saviour, In the per- 
$pn of this Samaritan then, we $ee the second Adfiiri 
looking with compassion upon the first; the great High 
Priest of the human species, touched with, the feeling 
of their infirmities^ and adn^inisiering i'elief to his e«e- 
mi^Sy A Samaritan^ saving a Jew in distress, affords 
us an e>f8|.mple of: disinterested and inefiUble mercy; 
upd as 3uch doth aptly illustrate the condescension 
^nd love of that Saviour, who offered himself for those 
that reviled him as an alien, and who deemed malicious 
Jews and prpfeQe heathens the objects of his compas- 
3ion : ^ if he had saici^ — ** You have in this'Samaritan 
the psfttern of a true neighbour, who, generously over- 
looking aU the foolish animosities arising from pride 
and personal consiijjerations, chutes bis worst enemy 
as » fit object of hi^ mprpy; attending first and chiefly 
to the distress that presented itself, without standing 
to consider the description of the sufferer." The 
journey he took was that of the incarnation, which 
c^Uled upon hin^ tQ take the same course with his bre« 
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thren, whom he followed from Jerusalem toward Jeri- 
cho, that he might bring them back with him on the 
way from earth toward heaven. In the course of this 
journey, he came into this vale of tears, and found 
miserable man naked and helpless upon the earth ; 
and as he came from heaven in the capacity of a, phy- 
sician to the soul, he was furnished with every thing 
^ necessary to counteract the works of the Devil. When 
he had found the wretched object of Ihs compassion, 
he went to him, and botmd up his wound^, poured in 
oil and wine, and set him on his own beast^ and 
brought him to ai| inn, and took eare of him. Each 
of these particulars is well worthy of a particular con- 
sideration; and as you iftay possibly begin to find 
yourselves interested in the event of this «arr<aitiv4s, I 
hope you will bestow some attention upon ttieoi. 

His first act was that of binding up his ttmnndsy 
pouring in oil and wine * : which passage is > worth 
regarding in its physical acceptation ; for wine bath an 
abstersive sharpness in it^ which renders it of sovereign 
use for the cleansing of wounds ; while it is the natme 
of oil to healy on which accoui^t it is a general ingre*- 
iJient concimon to all ointments, the Uise of which is to 
mollify and heal, when the wound is properly deared 
and prepared for them. But the virtue of oil is most 
remarkable wtien applied to the bite of a serpent, par- 
ticularly a viper, for which it is now publicly received 
as an infallible cure, and the experiment is very com- 
mon in this age. To our understanding such aa efiect 
is almost miraculous ; for oil is a liquor, in all ap- 
pearance indolent, insipid, and incapahlc of pene- 

* An ointment is now in use vf'xih tnanj under tkefiame of tlie 
Samaritan Baham. It is composed of sound old wins boiled to a 
cooBisCence with «a equal quanlityr of oUve oiL — Ix as ^fpe^ii 
efficacy for Uie cure of green woonH.s, 
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tratmg in such a tnatittfer as to do any good ; yet few 
substances are more quick in their operation, nor is 
there a fluid in the world which will pass through the 
body of steel itself in so short a time. 

The application of all -this is plain enough.— -The 
mine poured by the Saviour into the wounds of man, 
is his own precious blood, which as St. John expresses 
it, cleanseth us from all sin. By the oil is signified 
the power of the holySpirit, which healeth all our in-- 
Jirmities ; and which in baptism restores what sin and 
Satan had destroyed. 

The misery of sin, and the cure of it, are repre^ 
scnted under the \\ke terms in other figurative parts of 
the holy Scripture. Isaiah thus describes the corrupt 
state of the people of his oAvn time — " from the sole of 
the foot even to the head'* (that is, from the lowest of 
the people up to the princes and rulers) " there is no 
(Roundness, but wounds, and bruises, and putrifying 
sores : they have not been closed, neither bound up, 
neither mollified with oil." The prophet David, in 
the person of a natural man, describes his own case ia 
srpailar expressions — " There is no soundness in mjr 
ffefsh because of thine anger, neithej is there any health 
in my bones by reason of my sin — my wounds stink 
and are corrupt, through my foolishness.'* Then on 
the other hand, there are promises to the poor and 
helpless, that the Lord will preserve him and keep 
him alive, neither will he deliver him unto the will of 
his enemies — ^the Lord will strengthen him upon the 
bed of languishing, and will make all his bed in his 
sickness— for he healeth the broken hearted, and 
bindeth up their wounds* Psal. cxlvii, 3. 

The second act of this Samaritan was to set the 
wounded man upon his own beast. No sinner hath 
any natural ability to rise from the earth, and convey 
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himself to a place of safety: any nxore than a man 
lying half dead upon the ground can stand upright. 
and find help for himself by the strength of his own 
limbs. With the divine help man is brought to a new 
state : he is removed from the perils and dangers of 
the world, to find health and refreshment in the. 
. Church of God: for the parable adds — he brought 
him to an inn, and took care of him. The life of a 
Cliristian is that of a pilgrim, or way- faring man, upon 
his journey from this world of vanity to the heavenly 
city of God: and to preserve a sense of this journey, 
as well as of ihcir pilgrimage from Egypt, the Israelites 
were commanded to eat the passover with their loins, 
girded, their shoes on their feet, and their staflfs in 
their hands; that is, equipped in all respects as tra- 
tellers. In the road to heaven we find the Church, 
which, like an i/?;/, receives all that will come to it, 
and is open iuditFerently to people of all nations. The 
question is never put to any stranger, whether he is 
Jew or Gentile, Greek or Barbarian, bond or free; 
these distinctions are of no more account in the chris- 
tian Church than at an inn on the highway: all men 
being accepted, and their wants supplied in this place 
of accommodation. The master of it, standing before 
the door, and seeing the weary traveller pass by, calls 
out to him with the voice of hospitality and mercy-— 
Come unto me, all ye that travel (ihd are heavy laden^ 
and I xi'ill refresh you. In this place, the Samaritan 
is said to have tarried a while with his charge, in order 
to settle things that were necessary toward hi3 perfect 
recovery. And on the mornro) when he departed^ he, 
took out two pence^ and gave them to the host^ and 
. ^aid unto him, " take care qfhim^ and whatsoever thou 
spendest morCy when I come again f will repay thee.''. 
l^y the host we are here to understand the fpinist^rs 

2 
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and rulers of the Church, to whom at his departure 
Christ committed the care of every returning sinner : 
Ad that they may be enabled to supply all their wants, * 
he hath committed to them the Holy Scriptures under 
the form of the two Testaments, which it is the proper , 
business of the host to expound, enforce, and apply 
for the support of those who »re committed to their 
charc^e, Tiie ministers of the church are stewards of 
the mysteries of God ; who are to keep that safe which 
is committed to their trust, and not to suffer their 
people to perish for lack of kncrwledge. Other duties 
are indeed required of them, such as mercy, charity, 
the administration of the sacraments, the power of ab- 
jiolution, in the distribution of which they are to act 
according to the exigence of particular cases— jhefe* 
fore it is added, " whatsoever thou spendest morCj 
when. I come again I will repay thee.'* Our Samaritan 
then, who when he had made provision for the salva- 
tion of man, and conimitted his Church to the care of 
his ministers, went into a far country, will once more 
travel upon the same road, and make his appearance 
in his Church. The heaven must receive him till the 
time of the restitution of all things ; when, according 
to his promise, he will co7ne again, to enquire how far 
the trust hath been fulfilled. In the mean time, every 
faithful minister of Chriist hath the comfort to reflect, 
that he is not only a steward, but a creditor, of the 
Fountain of mercy and goodness ; and be it soon or 
late, yet the time will certainly come, when what Hq 
hath laid out shall be paid hi??i again. 

On a review of the parable thus interpreted, some 
inferences naturally offer themselves. 

1. From the condition and circumstances of the 
-miserable object herein descVibcd, it appears that no 
.man hath any thing to boast of, in the great work of 
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^^ Tie Good SamaritaOm asnc sjoiiu 

:s ^^-rincn. 7:us Toiinded man doth not find ti^ 

^.i:r.ar::a;2. \iz .je Samaritan tiiuhi him. How sen- 

'.«.... ?e<-'er .e az'ZDt m of aia own misery, he kne# 

j:.:.::^ r :.ie :ersoa ^no .vaa able and willing to give 

liii .'11^ ;iiu :au .:e ^noim it ever 30 perfectly, be 

vTfca nacie j -eeiL mar jim. 

r :i au2 nm crerr Jliii^iiiaa : be does not find the 

7i~-vu wC ^e :'j:^DeL iuos iiim. He ciotb not in- 

' .ii^w^ .^ jiuur us jwn misery, till he is told of 

jr uLji .J iiiae :q i£ei£ fnr anv relief till it i^ 

w^-r^: J jljzi. Aiiu a -oose ^aaes almost forced opou 

:;u ^:l;.jsc j< r:J^ liaimv mc^bre and wise also 

^ ^ "r\:- •j.jtiiia .: TL-ajif tjxl diankfiilness to the 

"W'V^ . J a. -r ze -ai-m^ if ais own sonl; even as 

:i^ ^\ - -.u- -. =:t?r ■"j:ii;mrrpsi Timarif to the hands of 

% ^^iiiru^-^:::! j uii^ -.-^tira^ jf zis vonnds. 

4.4 L'- j.i.i^ o^ ^iiu ic XX sat 'rav of roercv, witli- 

-.-....^ ^-~ :t:ilifHI. riff n7£ SaMAIIITAX 

.^ X V. -: -: 1 -i ji£ssijiaci. jia ScnptttTes, his sa- 

55. .-u n. -^^ ^Lrrrr^ ntfii s hi* Church from 

-. •.■ - ».---•: :>^' in fxposed: but they 

' • V >;,r :.. ^ ; ^^. i^^s^r^ . isber denying that 

: V- -: r ^-^ »v ;^:r^5-. IT ^imesT^aring to bind up 

^ V. T^» I'.-... . : •. . . .r : x:i:r Tifene 15 One sect of 

, •>.,:*-> •■^■•.^•^.^' t :^- viL iifc^e neither oil nor 

• .- ;-. :: ::-- ir^i :^ - ..- njuu^^d. rejecting both 

;^.^i=:i lii*: ::iii ru.: t:*- :t zm --;ri Others, through 

h/'.iL i.ui n:"^.ir=?Tif-^ v'iL *.;£ :»ireding to death, 

't...i*r :.^.L "i^ UirCi::':*eL vj-l rut rrocess of their own 

■:.* : • :>.-.'^*. /. iiiL-L y bi :;l::. ^air. abroad in the field, 

;-ii-t'- i.-*ii wt'-u'-trc f-Ddr the iisntnt of an inn, an(;i 

4 wr: >.'. t ^: Lit l:^l'.'^ : ^.'-iie rbev m ho are bom and 

uiou'^:.i ufp U'^iTi uLoir chiiGDood under the advantages 

'1^ u,« (jfjtytL sink into stupkiin-, and become as in- 

titlh :iui u^ iiit Hieang of graica, and all .the mysteries 



